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THE BUDGET. 


OR the first time in several years, the Cuancetor of the 
Excuequer has been able to make a pleasant financial 
statement. An increase of revenue, a diminution of expendi- 
ture, and a reduction of two burdensome duties, would ensure 
grateful attention to a less skilful orator than Mr. GLADSTONE. 


April 18, 1863. 


One of his most interesting statements proves that, even in four | 


years of exceptional expenditure and of experimental legislation, 
the country has, with some difliculty, and in the absence of dis- 


turbing circumstances, exactly paid its way. An expenditure | 


out of capital in that period to the amount of 7,212,000/. is 
balanced by an actual or prospective reduction of 7,384,000. 
in the National Debt. For the financial year which is just 
concluded, the revenue, excluding Miscellaneous Receipts, was 


7,790,000/. and the gross revenue 70,603,000/. The expen- , 


diture was 69,302,000/. leaving a surplus of 1,300,000/., which 
is partly due to repayments of advances and other casual 
sources of income. ‘The estimated revenue for the ensuing year 
would, in the absence of reductions, be 71,490,000/., and the 
expenditure 67,749,0c0/. The disposable surplus is, there- 
fore, three millions and three quarters, and Mr. GLapsTone 
proposes to raise it, by various small additional taxes, to 
3,874,000/. Of this considerable sum, Income-tax payers are 
to receive nearly two millions by a reduction from gd. to 7d. 
in the pound, and by an additional boon to incomes under 
2oo/.; and more than a million and a half is to be employed 
in reducing the tea duty from one and fivepence per Ib. to 
one shilling. The total loss for the year is estimated at 
3,343,000/.; but Mr. GLapstone admits that the ultimate loss 
to the revenue in future years will be 4,241,000/., or, in 
default of an increase in the consumption of tea, 4,601,000/. 
The most questionable part of the Budget consists in 
the creation of a prospective deficit; but on the whole, 
it is perhaps justifiable to rely both on an increase 
of revenue and on a diminution of expenditure. The 
debt will be slightly reduced within the year by paying 
off a million of Exchequer Bonds, and the tea duty Will not 
only to a certain extent replace itself, but it will also, by a 
natural consequence, encourage the consumption of sugar. 
As the whole loss will not take effect"during the current year, 
there will be an estimated surplus of half a million, unless the 
House of Commons refuses its assent to some of the petty 
augmentations which Mr. Giapstoye rather unnecessarily 
proposes. His characteristic taste for inflicting annoyance on 
tax-payers exhibits itself on the present occasion in two or 
three contrivances for creating the largest amount of vexation 
with the smallest benefit to the revenue. 

Mr. Granstonr’s selection of taxes to be reduced will pro- 
bably command general approval or acquiescence. It might, 
perhaps, have been still more advantageous to employ the 
whole surplus in reducing the Income-tax to sixpence in the 
pound; but it may have been prudent to conciliate the 
support of the great bulk of the community by a perceptible 
relief to consumers. Of all Customs duties the tax upon tea 
had the first claim to consideration, and experience has shown 
that there is no commodity which varies more directly in retail 
price as the duty is raised or lowered. The consumption of tea 
is also peculiarly elastic, because cheapness encourages an im- 
provement in the quality of the popular beverage as well as 
an increase of the quantity consumed. It is possible that the 
entire saving in duty may go, not into the pocket of the ordi- 
nary householder, but into the domestic teapot, and as a third 
of the present duty represents a fifth or sixth part of the 
price, a considerable portion of the revenue which has been 
ostensibly sacrificed will almost immediately be replaced. 
The encouragement of the Chinese trade is an incidental 
advantage which also furnishes an argument for the change. 
If the producers of tea can be persuaded to accept pay- 
ment in English wwoollens and cutlery, the exchange 


Price 

Stamped 7d. 
of goods will be more profitable than a simple moncy 
purchase. In short, the reasons in favour of Mr. Giap- 
STONE’S proposal are so numerous and so forcible as 
to prove that tea ought three years ago to have taken 
precedence of paper. The argument which may be founded 
on the fiscal legislation of 1853 or 1855 has little hearing on 
the substantial merits of the question. It matters little 
whether a duty was originally a war tax, if Parliament has 
afterwards thought fit to retain it in time of peace. Mr. 
Guapstone chose to confer a boon on penny newspaper pro- 
prietors, and on retail tradesmen, before he kept any promises 
which he might formerly have made to the general tea- 
drinker. It is not worth while now to revive extinct con- 
troversies, or to criticize too harshly the time and occasion of 
a beneficial measure which is at last about to be carried. 

The proposed reduction of the Income-tax furnishes a 
dangerous precedent, although Mr. Giapstone’s practical 
arguments in favour of the concession are entitled to fair 
consideration. It may be true that the tax falls most heavily 
on those who have incomes between 150/. and 200/. a-year; 
but innumerable tradesmen who, for all ordinary purposes, 
appear to realize far larger profits, will bring their returns 
within the limit of 2col., for the purpose of enjoying Mr. 
Guapsroxt’s partial exemption. The small householder who 
will find his tea cheapened and his payment to the tax- 
gatherer reduced by a third ought, in every borough, to 
show his gratitude by voting for Mr. Giapstone’s party 
at the. next election. His wealthier neighbour, revert- 
ing to the comparatively tolerable rate of taxation which 
was originally impo by Sir Roserr Pere, will not 
grumble too loudly at the questionable benevolence of 
the new graduation; yet he may, perhaps, again suspect 
that his class is unfairly treated when he finds that his 
Club is to take out a licence for selling spirits, although 
spirits are never sold at Clubs. In those co-operative insti- 
tutions, the consumer, after purchasing commodities wholesale, 
pays the cost price of any article which he uses, at the time 
when he requires it. An exactly similar process goes on in 
every private house, except that the whole value of wines or 
spirits is there paid in the first instance to the dealer. As the 
number of Clubs in the United Kingdom is probably less than 
three hundred, the revenue is but little interested in the imme- 
diate proposal. The Carlton will not be ruined by paying for 
a spirit licence, but the members of Clubs have received full 
notice that Mr. Giapstone has his eye upon their establish- 
ments, and that at some future time he intends to eke out the 
Income-tax by an impost on one visible and tangible form of 
expenditure. As Clubs already pay for their houses, for their 
servants, and for every taxable article which they consume, it 
is not easy to understand why collective expenditure should 
be in any manner distinguished from individual outlay. It 
would seem that a Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot walk 
up Pall Mall and St. James’s Street without grudging the 
supposed immunities of the palatial buildings which almost 
appear to place private gentlemen of small incomes in some 
respects on an equality with dukes. 

The poor are, after all, not to escape their share of vexation, 
as vans are to be mulcted at the instance of omnibus pro- 
prietors, and excursion trains for the sake of equality and 
uniformity. The omnibus drivers, as they pass backwards and 
forwards between the inn and the railway station, are scan- 
dalized at the sight of the long rows of humble vans, travelling 
under four miles an hour, which fill the streets of country 
towns on market day. They fallaciously complain that there 
is no security for the supposed limitation of speed, although 
a comparison of the weight of the loaded vehicle with the horse 
which has to draw it would effectually dispel the injurious 
suspicion of a pace beyond four miles an hour. It would be 
highly desirable, if possible, to abolish the stage-coach duty, 
for locomotion in the absence of railways is extravagantly 
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and iciously dear in all of the country. At 
the time, it is hardl while, for sake of 
apparent equality, to impede still further the intercourse 
of the humbler classes in town and aw More may be 
said for the extension of the passenger duty to excursion 
trains; but, on the whole, it would not be a cause for 
regret if, in the matter of holiday traffic, Mr. GLADSTONE 
were to share the defeat of the Bishops. His reference 
to the danger of excursion trains, as an argument in favour of 
taxing them, is worthy of his most paradoxical days. The 
reduction of passenger duty in ordinary cases is expedient and 
equitable ; but it would, perhaps, be better to diminish the 
surplus than to tax the journeys of the poor. If, however, 
uniformity is desirable on railways, little expense can be 
incurred by a continuance of the privileges of slow and 
uncomfortable vans. Market people in country districts 
would stay at home in preference to paying omnibus fares. 
Some opposition may be offered to the extension of the 
Income-tax to charitable funds; but Mr. Gtapstone’s 
argument for the change will probably be regarded by the 
Ilouse of Commons as conclusive. There is no reason for 
offering special encouragement to investments in mortmain, 
and if 15,000,000l. can be brought within the range of 
taxation, the rest of the community may at its pleasure apply 
the amount of the relief which will be afforded to the same 
charitable objects. A tax on ostentation may be set off 
against a tax on benevolence, and in general it is inexpedient 
to introduce moral considerations into fiscal arrangements. 
On the whole, Mr. Grapstone’s scheme fully deserves the 
popularity which it will secure, for the reductions which he 
proposes will be safe and prudent, if peace is maintained, and 
the relief to the tax-payers will be appreciable and immediate. 


POLAND. 


é te unanimity with which the Poles appear to have 
rejected the amnesty offered them by the Czar shows 
that there is much more strength in the adherents of the 
insurrection than could have been expected. The revolution 
keeps gaining ground, and the successes of the insurgents are 
as yet unchequered by any signal disaster. The defeat of 
Lanaiewicz does not appear to have exercised any material 
effect, and if he was not necessary as a leader, the troops that 
shared his ruin were too few to affect the issue of the struggle. 
The Porr, too, is said to have openly espoused the cause 
of Poland, and the peasantry have begun to show their respon- 
sive zeal by burning the churches of the Eastern communion. 
The Poles will not own they are beaten, and they think it 
worth while to fight on, and risk life and property, in hopes of 
getting a very different result from that which the amnesty 
holds out to them. Impartial and distant critics must applaud 
their perseverance and admire their courage; but they 
cannot view any insurrection hopefully which does not tend 
towards a definite and attainable object. The Poles will not 
take peace and present security, and the chance that the Czar 
may give them as much political liberty as is good for them. 
They say that the amnesty does nothing more than put them 


in the position which they occupied before the revolution 
began. They want much more than this—they want a 
separate national existence. It is this, they conceive, that the 
Western Powers demand for them, and less than this would 
do them no good. They are now fighting, therefore, to be a 
distinct and a free people. Perhaps they would hardly, in 
terms, claim more than that the Kingdom of Poland should 
be restored, and that all that was promised to that Kingdom 
by the first ALexanper should be granted to it by the second. 
But the restoration of the Kingdom of Poland, as contemplated 
by the treaty of Vienna, is a sheer impossibility. The old 
Polish provinces, which were excluded from the Kingdom, 
have cast in their lot with the revolution when in adversity, 
and cannot be separated from the revolution if successful. 
They must go with the Kingdom, and if they go with it they 
will swell the loss of the population subject to the pure des- 
potism of the Czar up to a total of twelve millions. Russia 
will fight very hard before she agrees to this. But 
the existence of a kingdom forming part of the Russian Empire, 
and yet with different rights, different institutions, and diffe- 
rent privileges from those possessed by the other inhabitants 
of the Empire, is an arrangement impossible on the face of it. 
The old Kingdom of Poland had an army, and was promised a 
Budget of its own. It was to be governed by Russia, but to 
be apart from Russia. ‘This could not last. Countless diffi- 
culties of management must necessarily arise, even if the 
Court of St. Petersburg were sincerely anxious all should go 


smoothly, But if such a Kingdom were set up now, its exis- 


tence must be supposed to be won by the victorious soldiers of 
the insurrection, aided, perhaps, by the pressure of the Western 
Powers. That Russia could possibly get on with a separate 
Kingdom at its side, and yet within its boundaries, when the 
whole existence of this Tieton was a symbol of Russian 
defeat, and when foreign Powers might plausibly affect to 
consider it as under their special protection, is wholl 
inconceivable. The object, therefore, which the Polish 
insurgents must be supposed to be now setting before them- 
selves, is that of a free and independent Poland, embracing 
Lithuania, Volhynia, and Podolia, and totally disconnected 
from Russia. The most, perhaps, that they could consistently 
concede would be that the Czar should select from his own 
family the occupant of the new throne. 


When Russia is blamed for offering the amnesty, and for 
offering nothing more, except vague promises of future po- 
litical improvement, it must be remembered that Russia could 
offer nothing between this and the concession of complete 
political independence. Any half measure would have only 
led to insuperable complications, and have exposed the Czar 
to the reproach of treachery and deceit. Perhaps the Russian 
Government foresaw what would be the reception which the 
offer of the amnesty would meet with. It probably intended 
to show the remonstrating Powers that it was willing to do all 
that it could do, and that this would be wholly ineffectual. 
Russia is not defeated, and cannot be expected to treat at 
present as a defeated combatant is willing to treat. She will 
fight very hard before she allows herself to be dismembered, 
and to have an independent Poland created at her side, and 
proclaiming to all mankind that she can be successfully defied. 
The purely Russian subjects of the Czar are quite alive to the 
issue just before them, and are determined that, if they can 
help it, the mighty Empire shall not be split up. But if the 
Empire is to be kept together, and Warsaw is still to be 
governed from St. Peterburg, if the Poles are to be the 
servants and the Russians the masters, it is difficult to sce 
what the Emperor could have offered the Poles more than he 
has done. He can offer to overlook what has happened. He 
can promise to shed no more blood, and to confiscate no 
property of the insurgents. He can also promise that such an 
amount of political independence in Poland as is consistent 
with the general quiet, and harmony, and good management 
of the whole Russian Empire, shall be given. That is, he can 
offer to govern Poland as a conqueror and master, but to 
govern it with forbearance and patience. This is exactly what 
the Emperor has offered. He cannot go further without vir- 
tually ceasing to govern Poland at all. 


The Poles are quite right to reject the Emperor's offer if 
they have any chance of securing the splendid prize which 
alone will satisfy them. If they can beat the armies of Russia, 
or weary the Czar out—if they can do as the Confederate 
States have done, and, by skill and gallantry and the energy of 
desperation, bear triumphantly the strain of a protracted 
war— then they will get what they want, and the name 
of Poland will once more figure in the map of 
Europe. If we may trust the vague rumours which 
reach the West, they scarcely hope to succeed unless some 
foreign Power comes to help them. They reckon that France 
is sure to fight for them sooner or later, exactly as the 
Southern planters reckoned that England would be certain 
to break the blockade rather than let Lancashire starve for 
want of cotton. The Southerners were disappointed, and yet 
they have been able to hold their own, and have gained 
strength with time. No one has helped them, and yet they 
have baffled all the attempts of a people twice their own numbers 
to subdue them. But then, at the beginning of the war, 
neither the South nor the North had an army, and both sides, 
therefore, took time to form one. The South had most of the 
officers and statesmen of the Union, and it had undisturbed 
communication between its different parts. The Poles have 
no advantages of this sort. They are undisciplined, and almost 
unarmed. With no centre of government, and no power of 
collecting their forces or conducting operations on any con- 
siderable scale, they have to face the trained troops and endless 
artillery of the strong despotic Government. The Russians 
hold all the fortresses, and can easily prevent the insurgents 
from forming into large bodies. If an engagement could be 
fought between masses of troops, the Russians, with their 
enormous advantages, must have very much fallen short of 
what Europe once thought them to be if they could not make 
victory a certainty. Hungary defeated Austria; but then 
Hungary held its own fortresses, had its communications 
secure, and had masses of trained troops on its side. If the 
Poles succeed against Russia without foreign aid, their success 
will be without a parallel in history. It is true that there 
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may be something rotten in the state of Russia. The Czar 
may be forced to yield because he is not sure of his army, 
or has work for it to do nearer home. But this is not 
very likely. If the greatness of Russia and the safety 
of the Russian Empire is once seen to be really at stake, the 
fierce overpowering spirit of Russian patriotism will be likel 
to sweep down every other feeling before it. However well 
the Poles fight, and however widely the insurrection spreads, 
we -do not therefore. see much prospect of their ultimate 
success, unless a foreign Power comes to their help. France 
alone might be tempted to run the risk. To get to Poland, 
France would have to beat Germany; but France and its | 
Emreror might like to try to beat Germany, and there has 
not been for many years, and might not be again for as long a 
period, any occasion when England would be so inclined to 
remain an indifferent spectator of the defeat of Germany. 
France can play off Poland against Prussia, as she has played 
off Italy against Austria; and although the Emperor is probably 
sincere in the dislike to war which he expresses, he might be 
driven by his various political difficulties to think the oppor- 
tunity of pushing his frontier to the Rhine too good a one to 
be thrown away. 


THE REMAINDER OF THE SESSION. 


HE business of Parliament is an ambiguous phrase, 
bearing two totally different meanings. Parliament has | 
two sets of functions. It makes laws, and it makes rulers; | 
and the two operations, though necessarily trenching occasion- | 
ally on each other, are in practice kept tolerably distinct. The | 
Session has, consequently, two very different sets of prospects. | 
Those who wish to see into its future must cast two horo- 
scopes—one for its partisan, and the other for its legislative life. 
It may often happen that the one future may be clouded, and 
the other clear—the one eventful, and the other monotonous— 
the one easily discerned, and the other absolutely uncertain. 
Such is the case with the Session of the year 1863, at its 
present turning-point. 

In their legislative sense, the prospects of the Session are 
not hard to forecast. The fruits which it is ripening are not 
sufficiently luxuriant to give rise to any difficulty of compu- 
tation. Nothing has been done, and very little is likely to 
be done. The Budget is unambitious, and makes no 
permanent change of moment in our fiscal policy. It simply 
adapts the year’s income to the year’s wants, by shifting the 
rate of two long-established taxes. There is as yet no sign of 
an intention on the part of Government to throw upon the 
State the duty of providing in any degree for the distress 
under which the counties of Lancashire and Cheshire are | 
suffering. No measure bearing in any way upon the vexed 
subject of Parliamentary Reform has yet been mooted. The 
usual Church measures are reduced in number, and drag them- | 
selves along to their certain doom with slow and reluctant steps. | 
The Wife’s Sister Bill, as it seems, has at last tired out the pa- | 
tience of its best friends; anda discussion which was nearly as | 
pernicious in its influence as the measure which provoked it | 
has ceased to be one of the sessional ceremonies of the House 
of Commons. Sir Mortox Pero’s Burial Bill, like those 
whose griefs it espouses, has received burial with a want of | 
ceremony most unwelcome to the feelings of its) tender | 
parents. There yet remains Sir Jonn Trevawny’s Bill | 
on Church Rates, of whose fate it can only be predicted | 
that it will not be carried by a majority sufficient “to waft it | 
“over the bar of the House of Lords.” Mr. Ditiwyy | 
has two measures—one for the expropriation of the Irish | 
Church, the other for transferring the Grammar Schools of the | 
country to the Dissenters. In the present temper of the | 
House of Commons, it is not probable that either of them | 
will succeed. Mr. Buxton’s motion for altering the Acts of 
Uniformity, which is understood to be similar in scope to 
those which Lord Exsury has introduced into the House of | 
Lords, was thrust aside by the adjournment upon which the 
House of Commons resolved in order to testify its respect for 
the memory of Sir Georce Lewis. It remains to be seen 
whether he will attempt to revive it; but it is hardly probable | 
that the House will consent to enter upon the alteration of so | 
fundamental a statute, except at the instance of a Minister of | 
the Crown. Law Reform is smitten with the languor under 
which all movements for change are suffering. Like all the 
others, it only seems able to flourish in the invigorating | 
climate of religious controversy. The Soticrror-GeNeRaL | 
has given notice of a Church Building Consolidation Act, | 
which undoubtedly, if it is well drawn, will inflict that serious | 
loss upon attorneys which is sometimes said to be the true | 
measure of a successful law reform. The Lorp CHANCELLOR | 


is passing through the House of Lords a Bill for the sale of 
some of the advowsons to which it is his misfortune to be 
patron. The only objection that has been hitherto taken to 
its chief provisions, by any considerable number of persons, 
is that it does not carry its wholesome principle far enough. 
Some small administrative reforms are promised. The pro- 
posal to appoint Roman Catholic chaplains to the gaols will 
probably be welcomed by the House of Commons as a sound 
measure, if it can be carried without exciting too far the 


' opposition of the country magistrates who will have practicall 
to work it. The fusion of the City and Metropolitan Police is 


loudly called for, and has in its favour the proved incapacity 
of the smaller body to deal with real emergencies. But it 1s 
doubtful whether Sir Georce Grey will be able to muster 
energy enough to defeat the tenacious opposition with which 
he will have to struggle. His weakness in dealing with the 
convict question has fatally damaged his influence. If Mr. 
Apper.ey’s bill for flogging garotters is ultimately landed in 


| the statute-book, the happy result will be due to no assistance 
_ or good will on the part of the Home Office. But the feeling 


of the House in its favour is too strong to suffer itself to be 
foiled by mere official inertness. The fate that awaits the 
audacious attempt of Mr. Somes to subject us in England to all 
the rigours of Scotch Sabbatarianism may be easily predicted 
from the indignant reception which it met with on its first 
reading. The bill for the suppression of alkaline stinks, which 


/ was announced with much solemnity at the beginning of the 


Session as the leading measure of the Government, is being 
discussed in the House of Lords with a deliberation which 
shows that its solitary grandeur is thoroughly appreciated. Al- 
together, a more attenuated bill of fare has seldom been laid before 
the Legislature. Hopes of a prorogation in the month of June 
are almost beginning to suggest themselves. Supply is nearly 
over, the Budget is popular, and there is little left for the 
House to fight about. Anticipations of this kind have been 
so often disappointed, that it is somewhat foolhardy to enter- 
tain them. But so far as the work which lies before the 
House can be treated as any measure of its probable sittings, 
there is no reason why it should not separate in May. 
Indeed, if we were to push the utilitarian argument 
to the utmost, there is mo very cogent reason why 
it should have met at all. Supply is becoming year 
by year more and more of an empty rite. Long and 
unbroken usage prescribes that, when Estimates come on, the 
members shall go to dinner, leaving behind them only a 
handful of amateur financiers to keep up the ancient formality 
of discussion. The unusual good fortune of a surplus in the 
Treasury makes the provision of ways and means a matter of 
great simplicity. And those financial measures from which 
no Session, however tranquil, can escape, are the only ven- 
tures by which the Government has hitherto hazarded even 
the semblance of the risk of Opposition. 


Under circumstances so unfavourable, the partisan vitality 
of the Session is naturally languishing; and its prospects in 
this respect are even more negative. Immobility, by a physi- 
cal law, is the inevitable result of perfect equilibrium. It is 
often said that Lord Patwerston is upheld by an unusual 
concurrence of heterogeneous support. t would be 
quite as true to say that he was jammed into his present 
position by the opposing pressure of antagonistic but equal 
forces. According to the side from which it is regarded, his 
policy is very popular or very unpopular in the House of 
Commons. It is perfectly true that one section of the House 
enthusiastically supports his foreign policy, and that the other 
section are admirers almost equally ardent of his domestic 
policy. But the converse statement would be equally accurate. 
If all those who dislike his foreign policy and all who dislike 
his domestic policy were to combine, the opposition marshalled 
against him would be overwhelming. ‘The secret of his 
strength is, that each side cares most about the particular set 
of subjects in regard to which Lord PaLmerston satisfies their 
views. The thoughts of the various sections of the Liberal 
party have, for some time past, been more closely bent upon 
Italy, Poland, and America, than upon any purely English 
question. The Conservatives, on the other hand, what- 
ever their prepossessions upon foreign matters may be, 
attach very little weight to them, so long as they feel 
secure that there shall be no extension of the suffrage, or 
reduction of the defences at home. Such a state of things 
fully accounts for the inertness of the Government. A rash 
movement might easily destroy this delicately-set balance. 
If the Government's Conservatism at home, or its Liberalism 
abroad, were to be embodied in acts too decided, the forbear- 
ance of one or other of the two parties might be too 
severely tried. The general acquiescence of each side 
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in the half of Lord Pstmerston’s policy which it dislikes 


—a greater activity during the rest of the Session than has 
been displayed at its commencement. And as long as the 
Government remains inert, any violent party conflict is im- 
probable, Several matters stand for discussion which contain 
within them the germs of great future perplexity. The condi- 
tion of the Irish Church, the sufferings of the manufacturing 
artisans, the relations of England to her colonial empire, the 
course that our neutrality is to steer amid the ever-multi- 
plying difficulties with which the contending parties in 
America surround it, are all questions that will come under 
debate during the ensuing month. They represent difficulties 
which, in a more or less distant future, we must inevitably 
confront. But they are not as yet ripe enough to compel a 
decision ; nor is it likely that action upon any of them, even 
the most pressing, will be imperatively necessary during the 
months or weeks that remain to the Parliamentary Session. 
Tn the meanwhile, we are enjoying the blessings which pro- 
verbially belong to a nation that has no hisiory. 


AMERICA. 

PY unusual interval has passed without the receipt of 

important military news from America. The attack on 
Savannah or Charleston is still deferred. General Hooxer 
has not yet commenced the campaign which he probably 
meditates in Virginia. General Banks has returned to New 
Orleans, after a fruitless advance to the neighbourhood of 
Port Hudson. General Grant has not succeeded in turning 
the fortifications of Vicksburg, and Admiral Farracvr, 
enclosed with his two vessels between Vicksburg and Port 
Hfudson, is supposed to be in danger from the probable 
attacks of the Confederate iron rams. General Rosencranz 
stands on the defensive in Tennessee, and his communications 
are from time to time molested by the enemy’s cavalry. The 
Confederate invasion of Kentucky seems to have been repelled, 
and in general the situation of both belligerents appears 
scarcely to have been altered since the beginning of spring. 
In general, delay and indecisive movements are disadvan- 
tageous to an invader, nor can it be forgotten that the 
season which has been thus far wasted for military pur- 
poses is the same which, during the last year, wit- 
nessed the only Federal triumphs of the war. Hot 
weather is approaching, as well as the more formidable 
crisis of the expiration of the term of service for a 
considerable part of the Northern army. Although some of 
the volunteers may probably be induced to re-enlist, it can 
scarcely be doubted that May and June will temporarily involve 
the military administration in serious difficulties. On the whole, 
therefore, the state of affairs might be thought encouraging to 
the Confederates, but for the unexpected discovery that the 
Southern States are suffering from want of provisions. After 
two years of war and blockade, it is said that the landowners 
and farmers have obstinately pursued the method of cultiva- 
tion which was customarily followed when the markets of the 
North were open in exchange for cotton, for tobacco, and 
for sugar. Even the enthusiastic supporter of the Confederacy 
who furnishes Southern information to the 7%mes complains 
that it will be difticult to maintain the army and the popula- 
tion until the harvest is collected in July. The want of 
iron for the repair of the railroads is more excusable, 
but for military purposes it may perhaps be equally 
serious. The resolution of the South will probably not 
be subdued by want or suffering; but, on the other hand, 
the knowledge that the Confederates ave distressed will 
interrupt the attempts to agitate for peace which might 
otherwise have been expected in the North. It is a new 
discovery that a vast and fertile country may possibly be starved 
into submission if Admiral Farracut succeeds in intercepting 
the supply of cattle from Texas and Arkansas. 

For various reasons, the war may be expected to languish 
during the summer, but there is no probable appearance of 
peace. It is useless to repine under unavoidable evils; and it 
is universally admitted that foreigners can do nothing to abate 
the evil, either by counsel or interference. Unfortunately, 
while Englishmen are contented passively to wish for the 
termination of the struggle, Northern writers and politicians 
seem to be almost unanimously bent on forcing on an unpro- 
voked quarrel with England. General Butter, who not 
unnaturally hates a community which has unanimously 
reprobated his acts, proposes, in the midst of enthusiastic 
applause, to prohibit the export of gold and of food to 
English ports. As far off as California, the State autho- 


invasion, but with the real object of seizing the fertile gold- 
fields of English Columbia. A more immediate danger 
consists in the lawless proceedings of Admiral Witkes 
on the West India station, especially as there is reason 
to believe that it is his object rather to insult and 
injure a friendly Power than even to maintain the efficiency 
of the blockade. The partisans of the North in England 
carefully abstain from censuring their favourite Government 
for appointing the most obnoxious oflicer in the service to the 
post in which he would have the most abundant opportunities 
of annoying English commerce. If an English navy were, in 
time of war, blockading an enemy’s coasts, there would be no 
want of declamation, not only against any excesses which might 
be perpetrated, but against the ordinary exercise of belligerent 
rights. It is only to the privileged Government of the model 
Republic that unlimited toleration is extended by the advo- 
cates of universal peace, and by the professed supporters of 
neutral immunities. At the time when England was vulgarly 
accused of suppressing the freedom of the seas, no naval com- 
mander ever attempted to prohibit voyages between neutral 
ports, or to attach a guilty character to vessels engaged in an 
innocent voyage, on the ground that they might at other times 
have traded with the enemy. It may be added that Mr. Apams 
is the first Foreign Minister accredited to a neutral country 
who has attempted to grant special licences for particular 
voyages, as if for the purpose of exposing other traders to the 
illegal violence of cruisers. Mistakes and even excesses may 
be set right by the judgment of competent Courts; but it is 
almost impossible that a commander who wishes to produce 
a rupture should fail ultimately to effect his object. 


Not even the bitterest fanatic on either side the Atlantic 
can assert that any party in England locks on the prospect of 
an American war without the deepest repugnance. On the 
other hand, the sanguine admirers of the North can scarcely 
discover a meeting or a newspaper exempt irom expressions 
of bitter hostility to England. It is evident that the untoward 
affair of the Alabama is only a pretext for continuing 
the insults which formed the staple of Amevican speech and 
writing long before the famous cruiser escaped from her berth 
at Birkenhead. <A large portion of the offensive language which 
has been uttered may be passed over as idle vituperation ; 
but the universal practice of denouncing England represents 
a state of mind which may at any moment produce disastrous 
consequences. The most mischievous agitators have never 
ventured to assert that Englishmen desire a war with the 
United States, although it is everywhere declared, without the 
smallest foundation, that they rejoice in the misfortunes of the 
North. The proposed war is consciously and professedly 
intended to express the hatred of the North for England, and 
not as a reply to any corresponding fecling of animosity to- 
wards Federal America; yet philanthropists reproach the 
victims of unceasing invective with their want of enthusiasm 
for a cause which is carefully identified with the humiliation 
of England. As Lord Lyons observed, in a despatch which 
seems to have given offence to the Republican party, the evils 
of the present war are certain, while the threatened invasion 
of Canada, after the subjugation of the South, is contingent and 
probably remote. Nevertheless, it is difficult to anticipate with 
unmixed pleasure the triumph of a belligerent who announces 
the intention of afterwards assailing the harmless spectator. 

If England has nothing to gain by a rupture, Federal 
America, if it really hopes for the subjugation of the South, 
has everything to jose. The Government of Washington 
must be aware that the blockade could by no possibility be 
maintained against the English fleets, and the Confederates, if 
they were enabled to communicate with the outer world, 
could buy everything which they require in exchange for the 
cotton which now lies useless in their stores. ‘The vast 
armies of the North could only attack Canada on condition of 
relinquishing the invasion of the South; and if the inde- 
pendence of the seceding States were once practically estab- 
lished, it would be impossible hereafter to recommence the 
work of conquest. As soon as the blockade was raised, the 
Confederacy would be recognised by France, and probably by 
every other European Power; and while the English navy 
commanded the seas, privateers would swarm from every harbour 
in the South to prey upon Federal commerce. It is astonishing 
that any class of politicians can at the same time insist on 
the continuance of the civil war, and provoke a gratuitous 
foreign quarrel which would at once terminate the struggle for 
secession; but it is the pleasure of the American people to be 
guided by advisers such as General Burt er, and to be repre- 
sented by officers acting in the spirit of Admiral Wixkes. 


Any community in the Old World would be ashamed to 
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profess and exaggerate the national animosities which are 
regarded in New York as the test of patriotism. In all 
English controversies on the American question, it is assumed 
that neutrality ought to be maintained, although there are 
differences of opinion on the nature and tendency of par- 
ticular acts. From the time when the outrage on the Trent 
was applauded as a lawless insult to England, Northern 
factions have competed with one another in language, and 
occasionally in acts, which are utterly incompatible with 
friendly feeling, and even with simple neutrality. 


THE COLENSO CORRESPONDENCE. 


bie mystery which attaches to the opinions of Dr. 
CoLENsO appears rather to increase than to diminish, as 
the discussion which should elucidate them goes on. To the 
eyes of mere laymen, they did not, in their original sim- 
plicity, appear to be either very important or very hard to 
understand. His objections dealt immediately with ques- 
tions which only by a very strained process of reasoning 
could be represented as affecting the faith of Christians. Not 
being in themselves new, they were chiefly of interest from the 
light they cast upon the mental constitution of the right 
reverend speculator. It was instructive to find that a man of 
some ability could undertake to advocate a cause before some 
millions of shrewd savages, without taking the preliminary 
precaution of learning what there was to be said on the other 
side. The style of the objections, too, had its psychological 
interest. It was curious to see how the schoolmaster 
was still the father of the bishop—how the habits 
of the pupil-room retained their power unimpaired in 
the distant mission. There was something novel in the 
idea of a primeval legislator and prophet being assailed 
for arithmetical blunders committed either by himself or his 
transcribers, with as sharp a rap over the knuckles as was 
ever delivered on a small boy who had, at a critical point, 
neglected to carry one. As long, however, as the Bishop 
confined his narrow method of criticism to the ground upon 
which he has hitherto worked, it was not likely that his efforts 
would draw more notice than that of a passing smile from 
the few laymen by whom his book was likely to be studied. 
But under the treatment of his brother Bishops, Dr. 
Coxznso’s opinions have ceased to be so simple a matter. 
If one may judge of them from the feelings they have 
excited in the minds of his Episcopal critics, they are 
some of the most remarkable opinions that have been 
ever uttered. We are assured, upon the authority of the 
Prats, that they are so trivial and puerile that any 
one can answer them with case who is familiar 
with the Bible. Of course we are delighted to have any 
lurking fears we might harbour appeased by a voice so re- 
assuring. But it is difficult to understand why objections so 
puerile and so easily answered should have caused so un- 
dignified a flutter in Episcopal breasts. The answer is, that 
they are only likely to be influential because they have been 
delivered by a Bishop. We wish we could believe that 
so intense a veneration for the Episcopal office still burned in 
the popular mind. We wish that we could justify so cheering 
a view by any parallel case either in recent history or 
within our own experience. We can remember plenty of 
instances in which Bishops have put forth puerile ideas; but 
we cannot recollect a single instance in which the minds of 
men were in the faintest degree biassed by the fact that the 
puerile idea was sanctioned by a Bishop. There was the sug- 
gestion of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, that the 
young woman who had murdered her father might be 
usefully employed as a teacher of youth in the colonies; 
but in spite of the high sanction under which 
this idea was put forward, the young woman was hanged 
nevertheless. ‘Then there was the celebrated anathema deli- 
vered by the present Bishop of Rocuester against clerical 
beards; but no very remarkably increased demand for razors 
has been the consequence. When Bishop VitLiers assured 
the world that Mr. Curese was appointed to a rich living 
solely on account of his merits, the world was obstinately 
incredulous. But we need not go back into past history for 
Episcopal puerilities that have fallen quite dead upon the 
public ear. Does anybody believe that the well-ascertained 
conclusions of geology are less secure than they were before, 
because the Bishop of Mancurster has declared ex cathedré 
that every line and word of the Pentateuch, to whatever 
subject it may apply, has a supernatural guarantee for its 


scientific accuracy? Or will any considerable number of | 
persons accept the statement that the weekly and daily press | 


is in the constant habit of preaching infidelity, because in a 


moment of spiritual pique that statement has been enunciated 
by the Bishop of Durnam? It is natural that Dr. 
Lonciey should be inclined to magnify an office which 
undoubtedly was one of great consideration before it 
was discredited by the electioneering appointments of recent 
years. But we think he may calm his fears with the as- 
surance which many examples combine to give, that if Dr. 
Co.enso’s speculations are puerile, they will not lose that 
character in the public estimation because they have proceeded 
from a Bishop. 


There is another peculiarity about his heresies besides this 
strange phenomenon of influential puerility. The replies to 
them persistently remain in the potential, or, perhaps we 
should say, the optative mood. We have been repeatedly 
informed that they may, can, ought, should, would, or might 
be replied to with the most perfect ease. But, as a matter of 
fact, they never are refuted by Bishops. Dr. Loneiry has 
even drawn a touching picture of the humble Christian trium- 
phantly confuting all Dr. Cotenso’s Hebraic speculations upon 
Elohistic and Jehovistic authorship by the unaided light of 
the Authorized English Version ; and he further informs us 
that Archbishop Usuer exploded those same objections two 
hundred years ago—a remark which proves that, even if Dr. 
CoLeNnso were to drive us into erasing the name of Moses 
from the list of inspired prophets, we should be able to indem- 
nify ourselves by inserting the name of Archbishop Usuer in 
his place. But this consolation is dashed by a reflection upon the 
degeneracy in the race of Archbishops that it reveals. Usher 
died in the year 1656, while the idea of distinguishing between 
two hypothetical authors of the Pentateuch by the name which 
they apply to the Supreme Being was first suggested by 
Asrruc, about the year 1750. How melancholy it is to 
think that Archbishops were once able — unconsciously to 
themselves or to their contemporaries —to refute heresies a 
century before it had occurred to anybody to suggest them ! 
Now, on the other hand, with the heresies actually lying 
printed before them, Archbishops are obliged to content 
themselves with a stammering “ I could an’ I would.” 


There are always two courses open to a theologian who has 
to do battle with an antagonist. He may answer him, or he 
may anathematize him. In old times, either course was 
equally effectual, or perhaps the anathema was the more formida- 
ble alternative of the two. But matters are sadly changed since 
then. The anathema of ancient days, couched in full-bodied 
and resonant curses, and backed by the whole weight of the 
secular arm, was magnificent and awful. But the anathema 
of modern days has degencrated into nothing better than an 
unctuous “ fie, fie.” It does not now excite awe, but only a 
pity that is something more than akin to contempt. Those 
who use it no longer launch the thunders of the Church with 
the majesty of conscious infullibility; they only throw up 
their hands, and turn up the whites of their eyes, to deprecate 
the disturbance of that which is not faith, but only a tra- 
ditional and half-believing acquiescence. One of the most 
painful features of the recent correspondence has been the 
contrast between the manliness of port which his narrow but 
honest heterodoxy has given to the Bishop of Nartat, and the 
fluttering, prudish, splenetic alarm which has marked the 
uneasy awakening of his opponents from their habitual 
slumbers. Bishop Cotenso is not very like either CLopius or 
Mr. Pickwick. But the excitement of the Roman matrons 
when they discovered that there was a male intruder into the 
shrine of the Bona Dea, or of the old-maid superintendents 
of the young ladies’ boarding-school when they discovered 
Mr. Pickwick behind the door, are the only similes which are 
suggested to the mind by the voluble and abusive terror which 
Dr. Coenso’s heretical irruption has excited in the breasts 
of the English Bishops. They have been rightly reproached 
with the injustice of condemning by the formal process of in- 
hibition a man who is as yet untried, and, formally, unac- 
cused. But it would be better for the Church of England if 
this had been the worst. Injustice, though odious, is not by 
itself contemptible. It is the combination of tyranny and of 
impotence which brings contempt upon the Church authorities. 
If they had condescended to reply, they might have indulged, 
perhaps with impunity, in the minute but sweet revenge of in- 
hibition. If they had been content to abstain from angry 
words and splenetic acts, they might have escaped the trying 
necessity of discussing questions which involve a knowledge 
of the original languages. But it is only women who, without 
damaging themselves, can venture to scold when they cannot 
answer. Is it yet too late for some of the Bishops who 
have not been appointed by Lord PaLmerston, and may there- 
fore possibly be scholars, to make an effort to wipe off this deep 
disgrace from the Church's escutcheon? Surely a few of them 
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must see that it is more creditable to answer objections, which 
in their effect are confessed to be formidable, rather than to go 
on repeating that it would be very easy to answer them if any- 
body chose to do it. Surely some of them must be sufficiently 
imbued with the spirit of the nineteenth century to perceive 
that replying toa man is a more respectable course of pro- 
ceeding than either railing at him viciously, or praying for 
him spitefully. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


i ie statement that the French Government has requested 
the contingent aid of an Italian army is both true and, 
at first sight, startling. There is nothing improbable in the 
further report that 60,000 men are held in readiness to 
comply with the Imperial demand. It is perhaps not 
altogether satisfactory to find that the relations of Italy to 
France are the same which formerly enabled England to com- 
mand the assistance of Portugal or of Holland ; yet it is useless 
to remonstrate against the exercise of an influence which has 
been earned by great and indispensable services. The Italian 
Government has no diplomatic concern with the Polish ques- 
tion, and it has hitherto wished to cultivate the alliance with 
Russia on the ground of common hostility to Austria. The 
natural sympathy which is felt for an oppressed nation 
struggling to achieve its independence would not be a sufli- 
cient motive for war, although it may tend to render inter- 
ference popular. If the proposed arrangement should take 
effect, the subordination of Italy to France will recall the 
memory of the times in which Kings of Naples and 
Viceroys of Lombardy commanded divisions in the 
invading armies of the first Napotron. The present 
Emperor may naturally wish to remind his subjects of the 
advantages which have resulted from his Italian policy ; and in 
the event of war with Russia, and even in preliminary diplo- 
matic discussions, the power of France will be largely increased 
by her disposal of the resources of Italy. The publicity 
which has been given to the transaction is designed to operate 
on the fears of Russia, and perhaps on the jealousy of Austria. 
England cannot object to the concurrence of an additional 
ally in the policy of the Western Powers. Notwithstanding 
the great military force of France, it is possible that the 
support of a foreign contingent may be found convenient. 
The Mexican enterprise has caused a considerable expen- 
diture of men as well as of money, and even in a popular 
war the nation would naturally desire to diminish or divide 
its burdens, especially as it would be certain to appropriate 
the glory of success. There is, unfortunately, too much 
reason to suppose that the Polish insurrection may lead to a 
Continental war. The Russian Government has, by the 
proclamation of a nominal amnesty, only encouraged its 
opponents, and the area of revolt seems at present almost to 
coincide with the limits of the ancient Polish Republic. 
As long as fortune inclines to the insurgents, it may be 
practicable to rely on diplomacy ; but the reverses which are 
almost certain to follow, as the strength of Russia is brought 
to bear on the struggle, may inflame public sympathy in 
France beyond the control of the Government. The Exrrror 
himself, although he may probably wish to avoid a rupture, 
will scarcely be ready to incur the reproach of timidity which 
dangerously increased the unpopularity of Louis 
The reasons which may induce the Italian Government to 
participate in a French war against Russia are obvious, if not 
altogether sufficient. The practical expression of even 
genuine gratitude always increases the probability of future 
favours; and aready and unconditional acquiescence in a French 
alliance would enable the Italian Ministry to urge with 
irresistible force demands which have lately been retused or 
disregarded. It might fairly be urged that, if an Italian army 
was serving abroad under a French Commander-in-Chief, it was 
intolerable that a large force should be employed in repressing 
the chronic insurrection which has its base in the Papal 
dominions under the virtual protection of a French garrison. 
The removal of the ex-King of Naries from Rome would 
perhaps not be too dearly purchased by a declaration of war 
against a remoter enemy who has offered no provoca- 
tion. As it seems impossible that Italy should at 
present become really independent, the connexion with 
France may be made more approximately equal by 
a certain reciprocity of obligation. Italian patriots may 
perhaps also be influenced by the same feeling which lately 
mduced the Oreans Princes to win their spurs by taking part 
in an alien quarrel. The Italian army, though it is brave and 
well-diseiplined, may still be thought to require European 
recognition. ‘The brilliant success of Cavour’s policy during 
the Crimean war naturally suggests a repetition of the experi- 


ment, and Italy hasa better excuse for interfering in the Polish 
dispute than Piedmont could find when it was thought expe- 
dient to send an army to the aid of England and France in the 
Crimea. It is unfortunate for Russia if it is her fate, in both 
instances, to be made the object of a calculated crusade. A 
new State, hoping to take rank among the great Powers of 
Europe, must find opportunities, wherever they occur, for 
displaying its resources. The last war with Russia tended 
to cement the French alliance, and to procure the acqui- 
sition of Lombardy. A second enterprise of the same kind 
may produce similar fruits in Rome or Venetia, what- 
ever may be its success in the liberation of Poland. 


Austria and Rome regard the new alliance with reasonable 
anxiety. It is evident that the debt which may be con- 
tracted in Poland is intended to be paid off in Italy; and the 
Pore, in the midst of his anxiety for the liberties of Poland, 
considers Vicror EMMANUEL as schismatic as the Emperor of 
Russta, and infinitely more dangerous. The feeling of Austria 
to the Polish insurgents is mixed and ambiguous, and the 
interference of Italy would certainly not diminish the rigour 
which has lately been displayed, in some instances, to 
immigrants into Galicia. It cannot be agreeable to the 
Government of Vienna to insist on the stipulations of the 
Treaty of 1815, which condemns the seizure of Cracow as 
explicitly as the Russian tyranny in the Kingdom of Poland. 
The partial toleration which has been shown to the insurgents 
indicates fear and dislike of Russia, and annoyance at the 
ill-judged violence which has unnecessarily precipitated 
the revolt. The Austrian Government may probably also 
wish to consult the feelings of the Galician Poles, and to 
profit by the happy accident of religious conformity 
with the discontented Catholics; but it is difficult to 
believe that either the success of the revolution or the re- 
establishment of an independent Poland can be seriously 
desired at Vienna. The greatness of the Austrian Empire 
might survive the loss of Galicia, while the sacrifice of Posen 
would almost destroy the Prussian Monarchy by cutting it in 
two; but whatever may have been the policy of Mrerrernicu 
half a century ago, the present Government cherishes, above 
all other objects, the integrity of the heterogeneous Empire. 
If a rupture should take place between France and Russia, it 
is by no means impossible that the Austrian Government 
might ultimately revert to the policy which, during a whole 
generation, united the three Northern monarchies. Italian 
statesmen have probably not forgotten, in deciding on the 
alliance with France, the eventual chance of a profitable 
quarrel with their own ancient enemy. Such a result would 
compensate for their adhesion to a cause which is temporarily 
supported by Austria and by the Pore himself. 


The determination of England to stand aloof from any war 
with Russia will only be confirmed by the announcement that 
Italy is to follow the fortunes of France. The cause of the 
Poles is just, and their efforts are deserving of all admiration, 
but, notwithstanding the resolutions of philanthropic meetings, 
it is the duty of the Government to abstain from all unneces- 
sary wars. The cruelty which provoked the insurrection was 
an act of domestic misconduct for which foreign nations are not 
even indirectly responsible ; and the Treaty of Vienna, which 
might furnish a technical ground of interference, has become 
inapplicable to an insurgent district which extends far beyond 
the diplomatic frontier of the Kingdom of Poland. A war 
with Russia could only be justified by arguments of humanity 
or of general policy, and it is unsafe to depart from the 
foundation of legal right. There is also much reason to fear 
that Prussia may be involved in the struggle, and, notwith- 
standing the recent follies committed by the Court of Berlin, 
it isno part of English policy to enter into a quarrel with 
any German State. An agreement for joint operations 
on the Vistula might too probably lead to a French in- 
vasion of the Rhine, and the revived independence of 
Poland would be but an insufficient equivalent for the dis- 
memberment of Germany. It is true that a pacific policy, 
however prudent and laudable, is by no means always agree- 
able to national vanity. The French Government and nation 
may be excused for ridiculing and denouncing the barren 
sympathies of England with justice and freedom ; but respon- 
sible Governmentsare not to be deterred by satirefrom the main- 
tenance of a rightful policy. England and France are equally 
responsible for their acquiescence in the first partition of Poland; 
and in 1794 the French Republic concluded peace with Prussia 
without stipulating for the abandonment of the plunder which 
had been finally divided a few months before, during the 
nominal continuance of the Prussian alliance with England. 
As far as the national mghts of Poland are concerned, it would 
be as just to support a revolt in Posen or Galicia as in the 
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Prussian kingdom. Moral disapprobation of tyrannical go- 
vernment is not alone a sufficient cause of war. If, however, 
it is right to abstain from concurrence in any French enter- 
prise which’may be proposed, it will also be prudent to sub- 
mit to the criticism which will certainly follow. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


, papers recently published with regard to the Civil 

Service of India give, in a clear and succinct form, all 
the information which can be needed by those who wish to 
understand what, exactly, are the prospects held out to success- 
ful competitors. The new system has, on the whole, turned 
out well. Perhaps England, however, has benefited by it 
more than India. There is very slight reason to suppose that 
the average of those sent out under the new system surpass in 
ability, in manners, or in the qualities which fit men to govern 
an inferior race, those who went out under the old system. 
There was also, in old days, an unfailing supply of men pos- 
sessing conspicuous ability and a capacity for the higher 
duties of government. It is very unlikely that there will 
be a larger proportion of such men than there used to be. 
But occasionally Civil Servants crept through Haileybury, and 
lingered on for years in the humbler posts of the service, who 
ought never to have been in India at all, and who, before they 
landed in the East, had already used up whatever of bodily 
strength, and clouded whatever of intellect, they may have 
possessed. There will, we may expect, be fewer of these 
men in future, and this is the only decisive advantage 
which India can reckon on securing from the change that 
has been made. It is useless to attempt to draw inferences 
from the lists of those who have gone out under the new 
system. Itis true that these lists show that a few men who 
are still young in years have made their way up to positions of 
considerable emolument and distinction. But this would have 
happened if the old system had continued. Although there 
was plenty of jobbing in the first nomination of Civil Servants 
— if giving a good chance to near relations is jobbing—yet, after 
the young men landed in India, they rose, in nine cases out of 
ten, by pure merit, when their rise exceeded the rate at which 
they were elevated by seniority. And there were abundant 
instances in which men did rise rapidly by merit, for the circum- 
stances under which the Indian Government is carried on make 
it the interest of the higher officials to get the assistance which 
able and assiduous and manageable juniors can give them. 
Therefore there was not much room for improvement in the 
constitution of the old Civil Service, and if enthusiasts might 
have dreamt of getting a whole corps consisting of an ideal 
set of men, all able and intelligent and high-principled, the 
experience of the last six years has shown that this dream 
cannot possibly be realized by substituting competitive ex- 
amination for the nomination of Directors. And against 
whatever benefits may be derived from the greater closeness 
with which all who are now sent out approach a fair standard, 
is to be set the loss of that tie of honour and wholesome 
pride which binds together men who have passed through a 
common education in their youth, and have lived under 
the same social influences from their cradle. Haileybury 
was by no means a model institution, and a choice limited 
to the sons or friends of Directors offered a rather limited 
area for the selection of candidates; but the result was 
excellent, and the fruit better, perhaps, than could have been 
expected from the tree. The Civil Servants of India under the 
old system were, as a rule, men of honour and sense, sincerely 
desirous of doing their duty to the natives, and, if sometimes 
pedantic and infected with the narrowness that creeps over 
every one who resides long out of Western Europe, yet they 
were almost always zealous, courteous, and independent. 

But if India has not had much to gain by the new system, 
England has certainly gained by it. The sixty appointments 
vacant every year stimulate the industry and excite the hopes 
of hundreds of anxious youths. To competitive examinations 
on a wide scale there are the two formidable objections, that the 
prize to be won is not one that makes a satisfactory examination 
possible, and that the career held out to the successful candi- 
date is generally a delusion. Papers that can be provided 
against by professional crammers decide which competitor 
shall have a pittance in youth, on condition of passing the 
best years of life without a motive for exertion or a chance of 
distinction. But in the case of the Indian Civil Service the 
prize is great enough to awaken a competition which can be 
determined by satisfactory tests. Young men who have 
received a real education, who have had their minds opened 
and strengthened by that slow process of liberal teaching for 
which English parents are willing to pay so many heavy half- 


yearly bills, strive to get to India, and succeed in 

there, not by cramming, but by their general knowledge and 
acquirements. The examination—for the management of which 
the Civil Service Commissioners deserve the highest credit—is 
so arranged that any one who is a good enough classic to be well 
up in the highest form of a public school, or who is a really 
good mathematician, and who to either of these attainments 
joins a decent knowledge of English history and English 
poetry, is pretty sure ofan appointment. There are not, 
however, enough of such candidates to fill all the vacancies, 
and then there is a door open to success by an acquaintance 
with some of the outlying subjects, a proficiency in which 
sometimes denotes special aptitude, and sometimes luck 
cram. The worst that can be said against the examination is 
that a boy who is weak in his classics or mathematics may 
secure an appointment by getting up geology, or chemistry, 
or French, or Sanskrit. But this is scarcely to be lamented, 
for, as the vacancies must be filled up, and there are sure to 
be some who get appointments without greatly deserving 
them, there is no great cae in success being awarded to these 
feebler lambs of the flock when the cram that carries them 
through shows at least some power of work, and some wish to 
consider the wishes of their friends. And the degree 
of merit which secures an Indian appointment is 
exactly that which it is most desirable and difficult 
to encourage in the scheme of English education. Those 
who have ability and health, and money enough to compete 
for the higher honours of the Universities, and who cannot bear 
to throw away the chances of professional life in England, 
receive abundant encouragement from the ample endowments 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Those who would just come short 
of this highest standard, or who wish for a certainty early in 
life, or who have a taste for the duties of government, can 
now find an easy opening in the Civil Service of India. This 
is a great convenience, and it is felt to be so, not only in 
Ireland and Scotland, but at the English Universities, both of 
which have taken considerable pains to provide the special 
teaching which the selected candidates require during their 
year of probation. 


The Civil Service of India is attractive because it offers 
honourable and active employment, and a very fair compe- 
tency. Its pecuniary advantages may be calculated with 
reasonable accuracy from the papers now published. The 
candidate, when selected, has to pass a year ip England, during 
which he has to prepare himself for a further examination in 
certain branches of study supposed to be specially necessary 
for India. If he fails FA his ap- 
pointment altogether, and has no second opportunity of 
passing. If he passes, he receives 100/. as a contribution to 
his expenses, but he has to pay his own passage to India. 
Directly he lands, he steps into the receipt of about 400/. 
a-year, but is obliged to pass in two Indian languages before 
he can hold an appointment. He must pass in eighteen 
months, but he may pass sooner; and if he passes very 
early, or passes with great credit, he receives a present, 
which may reach the sum of 160/. He then begins 
his career as an official in the station to which he 
may be appointed, with a salary of 480/. Thence he rises 
by degrees, and is rapidly pushed forward if he shows 
ability. If we look at the list of the candidates appointed in 
1855, we find that they, at the end of seven years, were 
receiving an average income of about gool. a-year, and that 
one of their number was receiving 1,800/. Most civilians take 
their furlough at the end of about their twelfth year, and the 
average income of men of that standing would be perhaps 
1,500/. a-year. The civilian is then at liberty to take three 
years at home, drawing half his pay. When he goes back, he 
may safely reckon, for the last ten years of service, on an 
average income of 2,500/.; and if he displays more than 
ordinary ability, or stays longer than twenty-five years, which 
is the fixed time of service, he may expect to reach an average 
income of 4,000/. a-year. When he has served his time, 
he may retire, whenever he pleases, with a pension of 1,000. 
a-year, 600/. of which comes from Government, and 400i. 
of which represents the payments towards the pension fund 
which have been deducted from his salary. A very wise and 
considerate provision has also been recently made for those 
whose health breaks down before they have served their term. 
If they have only served five years, they get a small annuity ; 
if they have served ten, this annuity is increased; and if they 
have served fifteen, which is the period of service perhaps 
when health most usually fails, the annuity reaches the 
sum of 350/. This prevents a man who has risked his 
life in a tropical climate being turned adrift penniless, 
and incapable of earning his livelihood. When to these 
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advantages we add a moderate provision for his widow and 
children in case of a Civil Servant’s premature death, we 
complete the list of the pecuniary temptations which the 
career offers. The service is well paid, but that the pay 
is not too high is proved by the fact that the Government, 
= with all it can promise, only just secures the ability neces- 

y sary to carry on the machinery of administration in such a 
_ country as India. It is idle and unfair to represent the life as 
a very splendid or attractive one. The work of an Indian Civil 
— Servant is honourable and interesting, and he has enough 
ae money to enable him to marry and to bring up a family with- 


——. out the pangs of pecuniary anxiety. On the other hand, he 

ae has to wear out the best years of his life in a climate which 
enervates and oppresses, if it does not kill, Englishmen ; he 
and his wife are separated from their children, who grow up 
strangers to their parents; and when he returns, he has no 
== occupation and few friends. It is a life in which the good and 

— evil are very evenly mixed—a life not splendid, but creditable 
f and tolerably happy —a life not attractive to those who have 
any good opening in England, but very tempting to those 
who have not. 


THE BRETHREN OF ST. PATRICK. 


if is very hard to please an Irishman, and still harder to 
please an Irish society. If you accuse the man or the 
association of a covert taste for rebellion, checked by a 
rational dread of transportation, you are denounced as a 
calumniator of the finest race on the face of the earth. If 
you do sufficient violence to your feelings to take the op- 
posite line, and congratulate the brave children of 1 once 
turbulent community on their return to common sense 
and loyalty, there is no measure in the indignation with 
which such an aspersion is received. Mr. Doran, as 
the representative of that essentially national body, the 
Brotherhood of St. Patrick, has written to the Zimes to 
purge himself and his associates from the foul suspicion of 
loyalty, which seemed to be cast upon them by the pleadings 
of Dr. Wooptock in favour of the Catholic University. The 
reverend rector is not more anxious to clear himself from any 
complicity with the rabid nationality of the Brotherhood, than 
the lads of St. Patrick are to be exonerated from the suspicion 
of having anything in common with the peculiar loyalty of 
the University. Both champions are perhaps right in seeing 
that a strong effort is needed to discriminate between the 
principles of the two societies. From sham loyalty to sham 
treason is not a very long step; and outside spectators will see 
much less to distinguish the two bodies than to bring them 
within a common category. That a deadly enmity seems 
to exist between them is not a surprising phenomenon in 
associations having nearly the same objects, even in Ireland. 
That the professions of each are difficult to reconcile with 
their daily practice, is no more than proof of the infirmities 
from which human nature is not quite free in any country, 
though it be the land of saints. That the devotees of St. 
Patrick should be at feud with the zealots of the Church 
which he is supposed to have established, is almost a matter 
of course ; and that a letter emanating from the Rector of the 
University should be fiercely assailed by the Secretary of the 
Brotherhood of the Saint, is exactly what might have been 
expected from a common origin and a common purpose. 
While the representatives of the two Unions point out how 
widely their principles are sundered, it may not be useless to 
notice how deep the marks are which indicate the closeness of 
their relationships. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of all modern Irish asso- 
ciations, whether of a political or religious character, is a 
pervading insincerity. The tactics of O’ConNeELL in nursing a 
movement which professed openly to aim at’ Repeal, while 
it assiduously suggested insurrection without any real desire 
for a provincial Legislature, or any resolute purpose of appeal- 
ing to arms, have much to answer for in cultivating the 
spirit which has since characterised the political action of 
Ireland. The University, avowedly religious and Catholic, 
has fostered a temper in its students which shows itself in 
puerile exhibitions of spleen at the happiness of an English 
Prince; and while the fruits of the teaching are rioting and 
mock rebellion, the teachers are loud in their protestations 
that they have no connection with the boys of St. Patrick 
or the mob of Cork. If we judge of the tone of the society 
by the conduct vf the students, who are reckless of the con- 


4 sequences of expressing in the most forcible Hibernian 
ft: fashion the sentiments they have imbibed, or from the 
i language of the leaders who are anxious to gain a character 
i and a charter, we do not find any greater discrepancy than 


claiming on the loyalty of his compatriots notwithstanding 
the oppression of centuries, and Dr. Wooptock’s pupils 
smashing the windows of degenerate Irishmen who dared to 
illuminate for the Prince of Wares and the Princess 
ALEXANDRA, betray very much the same feelings; and it is 
only necessary to assume that the loyalty and the dis- 
loyalty are equally sincere, to understand how a 
slight difference in position can produce so wide an 
apparent distinction between the teachers and the taught. 
In Ireland, a happy mean is always preserved. The most loyal 
are saved from the extravagance of adulation by the same 
temper which guards the disloyal from the more dangerous 
manifestations of treason. A dull aimless dissatisfaction can 
easily clothe itself with the appearance either of a genuine 
respect for authority, or of a burning desire for independence. 
Dr. Woop.ock and Mr. Doran may be singular exceptions, 
but, as a rule, the Irish manifestations, alike of loyalty and 
disloyalty, are equally far from expressing the truth. 


A common insincerity in the expression of political feelings 
unites the professors and the students of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, and the same peculiarity supplies the evidence of kinship 
between the collegiate body and the devotees of the patron 
saint of Ireland. The mock loyalty which expresses itself in 
a snarl about the past wrongs of Ireland is not very far re- 
moved from the mock disloyalty which can find no more dig- 
nified subject of complaint than the private expenditure of a 
few Dublin citizens on a certain amount of superfluous oil and 
gas. On both sides we find the same disposition to boast of a 
distinctive nationality, and the same absence of any real effort 
to give ita manly character. Puerile whining about the wrongs 
of a race which has been incorporated on equal terms with 
the freeest and the greatest country in the world, is one of the 
most hollow pretences under which causeless antipathy could 
veil itself. The one thing that is real about those who call 
themselves the Apostles of Irish nationality is unreasoning 
dislike to England. Whether the sentiment clothes itself 
in the dress of an affected loyalty in spite of imaginary 
oppression, or in the disguise of a fierce desire to settle old 
quarrels on a field of battle in a cabbage-garden, there is 
no reality in it. It merely répresents the common 
grudge at the superior prosperity of a people who would 
rejoice in nothing so much as in seeing a genuine amal- 
gamation of feeling and an equal rivalry in progress be- 
tween two sections of a single nation which enjoy a 
right in common, except the exclusive privilege whi 
is the joy of Irish sedition — the privilege of hating and 
cursing the Saxons who have had the audacity to suggest 
a real union of sentiment and of action with the more 
moral and religious nation which produces the students 
of the Catholic University and the associates of St. 
Partrick’s Brotherhood. When Mr. Doran has exhausted, 
in the cause of Irish Union, all the epithets and insinuations 
which come handy to him against his compatriots Dr. CuLLEN 
and the leaders of the University, he boasts that the struggle 
of the Brotherhood is to unite their countrymen, and then 
naturally turns to the one topic which might be expected to 
conciliate his Catholic rivals. Mr. Doran sums up his 
crushing case against England with the complaint, “ We look 
“round upon our country and see it wasted.” Not so true 
as it once was, this is still in a great measure true; but it is 
the very complaint which the severest critics of Irish factions 
justly urge. The country is wasted—shamefully wasted. 
After a revival of material prosperity, which promised to be 
permanent, we see again tillage falling off, herds and flocks 
wasting away, and the imitation loyalty of comparative pros- 
perity changing once more into the pinchbeck treason of 
harder times. No doubt it may be said that bad harvests 
have contributed to the present distress and disaffection ; 
but there has been no natural cause at all adequate 
to the effect produced. Ireland is wasted, as Mr. 
Doran says, and wasted far more by human than by 
providential agency. When will Irish patriots, instead of 
parading the nationality of a race which never was a nation, 
have the sense to see that while hedges are lined with 
murderers the resources of a country always must be wasted, 
and that strength will never come from a party which 
preaches nothing but disunion within and without, which 
would split an empire into provinces, and divide a nation into 
as many factions as there were leaders capable of haranguing 
from a platform? Beneath all the miserable froth of Irish 
disaffection there is abundance of energy and talent which 
never fails to earn its reward when once it is transplanted to 
a foreign soil. But Ireland is wasted by the spirit of disunion 
and insincerity which it has been the business of her agitators 
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always been equal to the demand, and Ireland stands alone 
among nations as the purveyor of discontented agitators and 
turbulent rioters to that large portion of the globe where the 
English language is spoken. 

Perhaps, of all the organs of the so-called nationality of 
Ireland, the Nation has always been among the most honest 
if the most extravagant. It can see, with some appearance of 
disgust, the flimsiness of the professions of extreme loyalty 
which have sometimes been in fashion among certain of the 
Irish patriots; for it assures us that “ if oaths—if swear- 
“ing, if a perpetual invocation of Gop’s sacred name, 
“if hyperbole of assurances—if extravagant protestations 
“could avail, the English Government ought to be satisfied 
“ with what it has exacted and received from the Irish Catholic 
“ gentry and hierarchy during the last two centuries.” This 
is the Irish nationalist’s estimate of the sincerity of Irish 
loyalty; and then he proceeds to give a specimen of 
his own disloyalty, which must be equally insincere if 
it is not the raving of a madman. ‘The loyalty which 
he repudiates is “loyalty to laws accursed before man- 
“kind, loyalty to government the most iniquitous that 
“ever scourged any land, civilized or savage.” Of course 
the writer no more believes in this rant than Dr. Woopiock 
believes in the genuine affection of his pupils for the Royal 
Family, or Mr. Doran in the “ wasting of his country ’’ by the 
consumption of candles in honour of the Prince of WALEs. 
The root and essence of the miserable sort of agitation which 
thrives in Ireland in a thousand different shapes is in- 
sincerity. A little genuine, hearty treason would be a 
blessing in comparison with the mockery of disaffection 
which expresses nothing but vague discontent, and produces 
nothing but universal distress. If all Brotherhoods and 
Unions could only be banished from St. Patrick's Island, 
there would be some possibility of internal union, and some 
chance of domestic quiet and prosperity ; but there is little 
prospect of harmony while the country is troubled by societies 
of which “the sole and avowed object is,” as Mr. Doran 
assures us, “to bind together the whole Irish race in one 
“community,” and the only apparent result, to add one 
more to the party divisions which have always made Ireland 
a land of factions and discord. 


SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. 


T was well that the House of Commons should express, by 
adjourning without debate on Tuesday last, the general 
sorrow for the loss of one of its worthiest members. Only eight 
years have passed since Sir George Cornewall Lewis first entered 
the Cabinet, on his return to the House of Commons after a 
temporary exclusion. In that short period he won the political 
reputation and the universal esteem which marked him out as the 
probable future chief of the Moderate or Liberal party. Several 
surviving statesmen a greater brilliancy in debate, and 
some enjoy more popular notoriety, but scarcely one of his 
colleagues or opponents was so thoroughly trusted. Although he 
was unusually exempt from credulity and illusion, Sir George 
Lewis instinctively respected every man with whom he dealt. 
The arguments which he addressed to the House of Commons were 
those which had previously satisfied his own severe and critical 
understanding, and consequently they were never sophistical, far- 
fetched, or personal. The kindness and simplicity of his character 
were remote from effeminate weakness. No observer appreciated 
more keenly theoddities or obliquities of friends and enemies; but 
the use of an ill-natured retort would have offended his taste, 
not only as harsh, but as inconclusive. His profound knowledge 
had produced the uncommon effect of quickening his practical 
reception of expediency and possibility. Accustomed to suspend 
is judgment in all difficult inquiries, he habitually suspected 
the soundness of strange and paradoxical opinions, and his most 
elaborate deductions invariably led to results which were approved 
by common sense. When he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the House, long bewildered by eloquent ingenuity, welcomed a 
profound economist who made it his first business, like an 
ordinary householder, to make one side of his account balance the 
other. It is pleasant to listen even to a hesitating and unim- 
pressive speaker who, knowing his subject thoroughly, is certain 
to exhaust it without resorting either to concealment or sur- 
prise. At a later period, Sir G. Lewis occasionally indulged 
In a quiet playfulness when, as Home Secretary, he was called 
upon to criticize the crotchets of amateur legislators; but it 
may be safely asserted that neither his serious objections nor 
his humorous comments ever offended the most susceptible 
adversary. In public life, as in private intercourse, his unaf- 
fected and courteous sincerity conciliated all who approached 
him. To ordinary men he paid the most acceptable of compli- 
ments by saying precisely what he thought, without coasciousness 
.of his own superiority, and, indeed, without thought of himself. 
The most commonplace members preferred his candid refutations 
to the contemptuous flattery of coarser Ministers. 
In his birth and in the circumstances of his life Sir G. Lewis 


may be considered fortunate. His family has for many generations 
ge local importance in the county and borough of Radnor. 
lis father, Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, an able administrator 
and an accomplished member of society, entered the House of 
Commons early in life as a member of the small party which fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Grenvilles. In 1834, Mr. Lewis, altho 
he had held office under the Duke of Wellington, was selected by 
the WhigGovernment to preside over the new Poor-law Department 
as Chief Commissioner. Having returned to the House of Com- 
mons, he was created a baronet by Sir Robert Peel, and during 
the remainder of his life he supported Lord John Russell. His 
son was, from his first entrance into public affairs, _— and 
consistent Whig, and he was early familiar with official business. 
At the age of twenty-four, he was appointed a member of the 
Commission on the Irish Church and on the condition of the Irish 
eople; and a year or two later, he accompanied Mr. Austin as 
[eeclene: to Malta. In 1839, Mr. George Lewis succeeded 
his father as Chief Commissioner of Poor-laws, and, with his 
colleague and intimate friend, Sir Edmund Head, since Governor- 
General of Canada, he administered the de ent until it was 
reorganized in 1847. At the general election of the same year, 
he became member for Herefordshire, through his connexion 
with the ancient family of Cornewall. He was immediately 
appointed Secretary of the Board of Control, and, as Under Secre- 
tary of the Home Office, and Financial Secretary of the Treasury, 
he retained office during the remainder of Lord John Russell’s 
administration. When Lord Derby dissolved Parliament in 1852, 
Mr. Lewis lost his seat after a severe contest, and for the next 
three years his only public employment was on the Commission on 
the London Corporation, where he acted with Sir John Patteson 
and Mr. Labouchere. During the same interval, he edited the 
i h Review with but moderate success, and with an undue 
redilection for statistics and for the drier branches of literature. 

e death of his father, at the beginning of 1855, opened for Sir 
George Lewis a seat in Parliament for the Radnorshire Boroughs, 
and about the same time Lord Palmerston was forced to re- 
construct his government on the resignation of Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir James Graham, and Mr. Sidney Herbert. It has been stated, 
perhaps on doubtful authority, that the Prime Minister asked one 
of his colleagues, who was intimate with Sir G. Lewis, whether 
his friend was competent, from his knowledge of finance, for the 
high office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘‘ You had better ask 
him,” was the reported answer, “and you may safely act on his 
statement.” In a short time the new Minister acquired the con- 
fidence of his colleagues, of the House of Commons, and of the 
moneyed interest; and until the overthrow of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government in 1858, the Treasury was, perhaps, the most popular 
department of the Administration. It was Sir G. Lewis's opinion 
that Lord Derby might have retained office for a considerable 
time if he had relied on his own principles and refused to intro- 
duce a Reform Bill; but Mr. Disraeli’s eagerness and miscalculation 

ve the Opposition an unnecessary opportunity, and the dissolution 

eft the Government in a minority, with their last card played out. 
On Lord Palmerston’s return to power in 1859, as it was n 
to make room for Mr. Gladstone at the Exchequer, Sir G. Lewis 
became Home Secretary, and on the death of Lord Herbert of Lea 
he was induced to remove to the War Office. Of all the ¥ =a 
ments which he successively administered he found the Home 
Office by far the most laborious. The most important business of 
the Finance Minister is compressed into a small portion of the 
year, and the administration of the army, consisting principally of 
matters of routine, is divided between the Secretary of State and 
the Commander-in-Chief. The Home Secretary, in addition to a 
disproportionate share of Parliamen business, is constantl 
required to deal with executive questions, and to form quasi- 
judicial opinions on criminal causes. To this branch of his duties 
Sir G. Lewis gave earnest attention, and on some complicated 
questions he drew up for his own use elaborate judgments, in 
which evidence and probabilities were discussed and balanced with 
remarkable skill. He was entirely opposed to the project of a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, on the ground that, under the present 
gt every reasonable security was offered to the accused. 

Vhen further inquiries became necessary, he thought that the 
informal investigations of a Secretary of State were more conve- 
nient than a reference to a second tribunal. 

One of Sir G. Lewis’s most striking characteristics may be 
described in homely language as a total absence of fuss. He had 
not the smallest propensity to magnify difficulties or to make the 
most of himself and of his duties. “To condoling friends who 
eo him for undertaking untried functions as Secretary for War, 

e used to assert that one office was exactly like another, and that 
the Horse Guards relieved him of half his work. Lak omy 
cally acted on the opinion, which he frequently exp’ , that the 
political chief of a department should do nothing which could be 
done as well by his subordinates. He thought that the love 
of labour for its own sake indicated a deticie’ of real 
aptitude for business, and he considered it ir as well 
as unwise to deprive his assistants of their due share of 
responsibility and activity. While he made allowance for 
temperaments unlike his own, he often good-naturedly 
at enthusiastic zealots who believed that their services to the 
country were proportionate to their own expenditure of official 
time and pains. The 7 of some modern writers, that a states- 
man ought to be a kind of martyr, would have been utterly re- 

ugnant to his tastes and modes of thought. It was his habit to 
Jo his duty as matter of course, and not to torment himself 
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unnecessarily. In his own neighbourhood, where he was deservedly 
popular, he performed as far as possible the ordi functions of a 
country gentleman, in precisely the same spirit which regulated 
his conduct as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Secretary of 
State. It never occurred to his mind that it was a heroic act 
either to produce a Budget or to attend Quarter Sessions. 

If polities and administration were the business of his life, the 
abstruser branches of learning were his recreation. “ Life,” he 
once said, “would be tolerable without its amusements, and 
especially without anything in the nature of music.” Although 
he greatly enjoyed conversation, it was perhaps his chief 
delight to pursue some difficult inquiry, especially if it 
was connected with classical antiquity. The short essay in the 
Notes and Queries on “The Presidency of Deliberative As- 
semblies,” which was re-published a ~ days ago in the 
Times, furnishes an excellent specimen of his manner. He had 
the power of exhausting the authorities on the subject of discus- 
sion, and of arranging them with such clearness as to supersede 
any elaborate argument of his own; yet no scholar has ever been 
less disposed to follow implicitly the guidance of his predecessors. 
The acuteness of a pre-eminently sceptical intellect was chiefly 
directed, not against obsolete delusions, but inst modern 
assumptions and paradoxes. His almost unequalled familiarity 
with the writings of German scholars provided him with bound- 
less amusement as well as with vast information. He de- 
lighted in exposing the credulity and positiveness of the 
erudite pedants who have thought themselves as capable of 
constructing as of demolishing. His greatest achievement is the 
demolition of the chimerical history which deferential critics 
like Arnold and Hare had implicitly accepted on the authority of 
Niebuhr. In a lighter vein, the admirable interpretation of the 
inscription, Hey diddle diddle, supposed to have been communicated 
by Baron Munchausen to Brown, Jones, and Robinson, was in- 
tended to overthrow similar pretensions. Sir G. Lewis perhaps 
went too far in disbelieving the whole system of hieroglyphic in- 
terpretation, although he could scarcely ridicule too severely the 
absurdities of Bunsen’s work on Egypt. The alleged versions of 
cuneiform inscriptions appeared to him simply me He always 
distrusted German writers when they declared that anything was 
scientifically proved, streng wissenschaftlich beweist. A correspond- 
ing warning was derived from the English formula of “a rigorous 
induction.” 

The love of knowledge, and even of useless knowledge, is one 
of the best preservatives against the vulgarity and selfishness of 
the world. It was impossible to see Sir G. Lewis without re- 
cognising the guilelessness and simplicity which were kept fresh 
by his disinterested peg During his unsuccessful canvass of 
Herefordshire in 1852, he happened to be engaged in an inquiry 
into the truth of reported cases of longevity, which, according to 
his custom, he doubted or disbelieved. A voter who had refused 
his support, with a due flourish about his principles, was surprised 
by the calm reply of the candidate:—“I am sorry you can’t 
give me your vote; but perhaps you can tell me whether 
any body has died in your parish at an extraordinary age.” 

hen he was dismissed from office by the vote of the House 
of Commons ou the Conspiracy Bill, he occupied himself in 
copying out a mass of Greek manuscripts at the British Museum. 
Without any real or pretended indifference to power, he was 
unaflectedly happy in the, opportunity of following his own 
favourite pursuits. 

Sir George Lewis married Lady Theresa Lister, sister of the 
Earl of Clarendon; and as he left no children, he is succeeded b 
his only brother, the Rev. G. F. Lewis, Canon of Worcester. It 
is not enough to say that in his whole life he never made an 
enemy, for when there was only the opportunity of acquaintance, 
he seldom failed to secure a friend. He has not left behind him 
a wiser or a better man, and the regret of all who knew him cor- 
responds to the deep sorrow which must be felt in his closer 
circle. To the country no individual statesman is indispensable ; 
but the loss of that manly and simple character, of that dispas- 
sionate intellect, and of that overflowing knowledge, though the 
gifts of other statesmen may afford compensation, can never in 
this generation be fully replaced. 


DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND AND FRANGE. . 


TYVHE chief idea which Tocqueville set himself to explain and 

enforce was that of the ceaseless advance of democracy in the 
modern world, This was the inevitable end to which, in his opinion, 
all societies, however constituted, and all governments, however 
organized, were hastening. In America, democracy was trium- 
phant; in France, it was all but triumphant; in England, its 
triumph was assured, however much it might be retarded by 
counteracting influences. Tocqueville seems to have regarded this 
inevitable oncoming of democracy as a traveller might regard the 
approach of a wild animal that he fears and loathes, but which 
charms him by its strength and by the dignity of irresistible — 
Twenty years have not passed away without experience having 
furnished us with some means of estimating how far this idea is 
true. Democracy is advancing, but it is advancing in a dif- 
ferent shape from that in which Tocqueville appears to have 
conceived it would go on. There is much more elasticity and 
variety in the forms of dem than a philosopher would 
have expected who regarded it only from its political side. In 
fact, we have now to use the word “democracy” in a new sense, 


We do not mean simply by it that the State is governed by men 
directly chosen by the mass of the people and controlled by those 
who appoint them. We mean that society approaches to an 
equality of conditions, that the distinction between high and low 
vanishes, that there ceases to be, as in feudal times, a recognised 
small minority whose business it is to see that all below them are 
happy and good. That the good things of the earth—riches, splendour, 
knowledge, personal independence, the power of locomotion—are 
continually shared, in however faint and imperfect a degree, by 
a larger and larger number, is the ultimate signification of the 
advance of democracy. The mass of mankind is rising, slowly 
but perceptibly. The many are coming nearer to the position 
of the few. ‘The rule—in the sense of the political rule—of the 
many is only one symptom of this rising, and it is a symptom 
which muy at times have very little prominence. The thoughts 
of the masses of a population, so far as they have any thoughts at 
all, their dumb hopes and vague aspirations, may all be closely 
connected with the consciousness of a great movement that is 
taking place in society, and yet may be coloured by very different 
influences, and tend for the moment to very different ends. 
Democracy, for example, differs very considerably in France and 
England, and the nature and extent of this difference throw con- 
siderable light on the general character of the movement to which 
both forms of democracy belong. 

In Trance, democracy has had a great and sweeping success, and 
at the same time it is subjected to pressing and perpetual 
limitations. The Revolution gave it a field in which it might try 
its forces without any apparent check, and the division of pro- 
perty made any government except one which conciliated the 
masses almost impossible. At the same time, France is so ear et 
bound up with the rest of the Continent, and affects so largely 
Continental thought, that the democracy of France was compelled 
to associate itself with the democracy of adjoining countries, 
and to seek a general union of the oppressed against tyrants. 
On the other hand, democracy is kept down in France, not only by 
the influence of education and reason, but also by the bureaucratic 
system which Tocqueville has shown to have so largely and so 
long affected it, {and still more by the Catholic religion. The 
genius of Catholicism is entirely opposed to the idea of democracy. 
For although Catholicism associates itself with the life and hdpes 
of the poor in a way which Protestants would envy if they had 
the humility to envy anything, yet Catholicism has come to 
mean the government of the many by the few, on the basis 
of a certain number of rigidly fixed doctrines. Democracy 
is necessarily at enmity with all compact and narrow organi- 
zations of governing power, and it has no taste for fixit 
and coherence of belief. The very opposition of Frenc 
democracy to the absolutism of Continental Zurope also 
brings it in collision with a force which a few years ago was over- 
whelming, which is still great, and which, we suspect, has a secret 
fascination for many who affect to revolt from it. Therefore, in 
France, democracy has the character of a great but vague power, in 
conflict with vast opposing influences. It thus gains a poetical 
value which has largely appealed to the French imagination. 
Men of genius, men who had the ear of the French people, and 
who yet commanded the admiration of Europe, found in this 
aspect of democracy material for the expression of an ardent enthu- 
siasm and an excited fancy. Writers of really considerable power 
found an honest pleasure and a delightful fascination in the notion 
of “the People,” of “ the Brotherhood of Man,” and of liberty, which 
seems strange, but which we cannot for a moment suppose to have 
been artificial. Nor could the enthusiastic Frenchman separate 
his lot from that of his neighbours. He trembled for all the op- 
——_ nationalities of Europe. He longed to kill, slay, and 

umiliate their oppressors. He would have liked to see 
crowned heads generally sent to the guillotine. Poetical and 
sympathetic, he was engaged in a gigantic contest with priests and 
kings. This was the position his fathers held in the days of the 
First Revolution, and this was the position he himself held in the 
days when French democracy dictated their task to some of the 
most eminent and interesting writers in Europe. 

The history of democracy in England has been very different. 
In the few first years which succeeded the war with Napoleon, 
when England still remembered the sorrows and hopes of the 
Continent, there were writers who, like Shelley and Byron, looked 
on democracy as those Frenchmen look on it who see in it a rich 
food for poetical thought, and who long to diminish the general 
oppression and misery of Europe. But this feeling soon died 
away. In England there was nothing like the resistance of 
Catholicism, no organized religious government, and no imme- 
diate and visible suffering from absolutism and kingly tyranny. 
There was also a political government which was to some extent 
the government of the people. To make it more so was therefore 
the first impulse of democracy, and this tendency has been 
increased both by the importance which political superiority 
has so long enjoyed in England, and also by the cha- 
racter of those who have had the triumph of democracy in 
England most at heart. The example of America, where a 
people of English descent had set up a_ political demo- 
cracy and shown that they could prosper and be powerful under 
it, naturally contributed to fan the desire in England for institu- 
tions of the same kind. To get Acts of Parliament passed to give 
more people a right to vote at elections, to throw the burden of 
taxation on the rich, to reduce the pride of “privilege,” to get 
hold of some of the good thi mage, were the aims 
which English democracy set itself. It reduced the contro- 
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versy it held with the ari to a few definite and intelligible 
issues. The English Constitution could very easily be mended 
so as to embrace all that democracy could wish to see init. And 
it is evident that there was a considerable basis for this way of 
looking at things. For the English Constitution is an arrange- 
ment that has grown up by a sort of happy accident, which is 
always undergoing some change, and rests not on rigid reason, but 
on the feelings and the common sense of the country. Therefore, 
there was no great we 0 obstacle to its receiving rapidly a demo- 
cratic colouring. On the other hand, there was plenty of force in 
England to resist democracy, and America was by no means an 
attractive specimen of society or government to the ruling classes in 
England. mocracy, accordingly, had by no means an easy task 
before it, and the opposition to it was strong, and on the whole 
successful. The very nature of the conflict, as one waged within 
legal limits, gave all parties time to think; and the evils of a purely 
democratic government have gradually come home to the minds, 
not only of those who may be supposed to have some interest in 
the continuance of the present state of things, but also of many 
who might at one time have been easily persuaded to think that 
they must begin to have something to do with the government of 
the State, if the State was to be saved. Democracy of a political 
ae back in England, and America has less attraction 
yy day. 
ye 4 indeed, go farther. France on the one hand, and 
England and America on the other, have furnished two distinct 
of democracy— the one poetical and sympathetic, the 
er political. Both these types seem dying out. In England 
there is now searcely any democratic pressure on the Constitution, 
and in America the democracy seems to have grown tired of 
its own political rule. It has tried the pleasure of plaving with 
the new toy of monster elections, platforms, and ballot-boxes, 
and now it wants some other plaything. The North does not 
seem to care very much about political freedom, or to find an 
particular satisfaction in it. There are many other tastes whic 
compete with, or even exceed, the love of liberty. There is the 
taste for bigness, for bullying, for hurting adversaries of all kinds, 
for empire. The heart of American democracy is set on other 
things than the political supremacy of the majority. In France, 
too, there is no longer that devotion to the poetical ideas of 
democracy, that belief in the impending establishment of a world 
where everything would be cut to the right pattern, that coupling 
together of God and the people, which there used to be. Poetry 
of all sorts has pretty nearly died out under the Empire. Nor is 
there any longer a passionate interest among French democrats in 
pressed nationalities, and in the sufferings of their Continental 
neighbours. The feeling in France for Poland seems to be very 
much like the feeling in England for Poland—sincere, but 
still reasonable. That both types may again appear with 
something of their old intensity is very possible. English 
democrats may once more grow excited about a Reform Bill, 
and French democrats may again organize a propaganda; 
but, at present, democracy is going in other directions. And 
the important thing is that its advance has this difference 
of direction, and, therefore, that no one can say how far the 
good that is in democracy may get clear of the evil. At 
present, democracy appears to us to be getting absorbed in the pur- 
suit of wealth. ‘lo have more material comfort is the wish, and 
the very sensible wish, of the people. To dress, in their awkward 
way, as they fancy their betters dress, and to have hot meat, or to 
pretend to have it, for dinner, are the dearest objects of the lowest 
class to which the upheaving of English democracy can be sup- 
posed to extend. What will be the next phase of democracy no 
one can pretend to say; but there are not wanting reasons to 
imagine that the impulse of European democracy may some day 
be in the direction of religious thought. In all its phases demo- 
cracy is disagreeable, and often absurd. A beggar on_horse- 
back is a being detested of gods and men. But it is im- 
possible that the masses of mankind should ever be raised, 
except by many disagreeable processes; and we must put up 
with the means for the sake of the end. At any rate, it gives us 
hope and confidence for the future to find that the democracy 
which Tocqueville says is to master us is not a rigid, fixed, definite 
thing, incapable of variety and improvement, but something per- 
petually shifting, elastic, and alterable. 


JUPITER AMONG THE BOTTLES. 


| have read somewhere in a nursery tale of “a very bad 

boy” who frightened his grandmother by rolling empty 
bottles upon the floor of a garret, and persuading the old lacy that 
the noise was thunder. If we may judge by the result of 
an experiment to produce newspaper thunder by a somewhat 
similar process, the old lady was a great simpleton if she was 
really frightened. The bottle thunder must have been very poor 
thunder indeed. The experiment was made on Monday last in 
the columns of the journal in which we have discerned evident 
5 bes s of an ambition, not altogether unsuccessful, to be the 
upiter Junior of the press. If “the little Jupiter” intended 
to exhibit in the most glaring and grotesque manner all the 
faults and extravagances into which that ambition leads him, 
he has amply succeeded in the article to which we refer. The 
subject is a trivial one; but to select such a subject is a mark 
of true ess of mind. Any man can write ly on 
a grand theme. Genius alone can elevate the humble and the 
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mean. This artifice is one of the recognised tricks of the thun- 
dering style. It is not every one who could write an article 
on bottles displaying his profound acquaintance with all 
ancient and modern metaphysics, his intimate familiarity with 

lite society, and his thorough knowledge of the histories and 
institutions of Athens, of Sparta, and of Rome. Bottles, no doubt, 
have been associated with the marvellous before this. We have 
heard of the Bottle Conjuror, and some of us have seen the “ Bottle 
Imp.” There are many professors of sleight-of-hand who 
innumerable liquors out of one bottle; but this is really nothi 
to the art of the man who could contrive to cram all this knowledge, 
and a great deal more besides, into one article on bottles. 

The subject selected for the essay to which we refer is 
the rather familiar fact, that wine is sold in quart bottles 
which do not hold a quart. The form in which this bottle 
anomaly most naturally presents itself to ordinary minds 
is probably the fact that the pint bottle does not hold 
a pint. The lesser measure is, however, altogether ignored by 
the writer, who has evidently been drinking bottles called 
quart bottles all his life, and has just made the astounding dis- 
covery that all the while they were not quarts. He is furious at 
finding that he has actually drunk so much less liquor than he 
ought to have done. Under the impression of this feeling, he 
takes = his pen to inform the public how they are cheated by 
these villanous impositions. The evil is every day getting worse. 
The most subtle contrivances are adopted to remove bottles 
still farther from the orthodox measure. All kinds of tricks are 
played with their shape —their necks are gradually elongated, 
cat their shoulders made taper. Worse than all is that hol- 
low in their bottoms, which is gradually enlarging until we 
are evidently approaching the awful state of things when 
a bottle of wine will be all bottle and no wine. To prevent 
this, we must fall back upon the common-sense proposition 
of Sir Boyle Roche in the Irish Parliament, and enact, like the 
Popes, by a bull, that “every quart bottle shall hold a quart.” 
Jupiter, by the way, evidently imagines that this celebrated pro- 

sal was made “some years since, by an Irish senator, in the 

ouse of Commons ”—a description from which his readers would 
scarcely infer that it was y made, not in the British but in 
the Irish Parliament, and, of course, in the last century. 

Plain people might say all this, and say it effectually, in a few 
plain words. But this would not answer the end of m Uber off 
the omniscience of the writer. It is really worth while to anal 
the mode in which this is effected. The whole process is carried 
on with such an absence of the “ars celare artem,” that it is 
laid bare for our inspection. Nothing, one would think, could 
be more difficult than to display in such an’ essay a whole 
library of metaphysical reading, yet nothing is more easy when 
we see how it is done. What more natural than to commence 
an article on the quart question by a disquisition on the general 
nature of measures, and a recondite explanation of the abstract 
idea of quantity? Yet this simple device enables the writer 
to give his wondering readers the information that he is perfectly 
familiar with “all the metaphysicians in the world, from Plato 
and Zeno down to Descartes and Hobbes.” But, lest it might be 
supposed that even this was the limit of his multifarious reading, 
he declares himself, in the next sentence, ready to “ discuss, wit 
the followers of Kant, the difference between a non-sensuous and an 
unsensuous intuition,” or even to understand “the Coleridgian 
Absolute.” So, in the very opening sentences of the article, we 
know we are in the hands of a mighty master of the science of 
human thought. Wonderful indeed must be the man who knows 
all about ‘‘ non-sensuous and unsensuous”’ intuitions, and under- 
stands all these grand authors and grand words. 

The great newspaper writer must not only be a man of pro- 
found learning, but of rare brilliancy of wit. The thunderbolt must 
not only strike and the thunder but the lightning must flash. 
We could scarcely imagine that the subject of the proper contents 
of a quart bottle was one that gave room for a very exquisite dis- 
play of wit. Yet the contrivance by which it is introduced is ve 
simple. Some of these great metaphysicians put questions whic 
must astound some of the readers of the article. They ask, 
“ What is an inch? What is any thing? What are we our- 
selves? Are we everything, or is there anything at all?” These 
jocose interrogations as to the nature of “we” must plainly be 
determined before “we” can venture to say that the quart bottle 
ought to hold a quart. The writer has hit upon a mode of answer- 
ing them which must delight the hearts of all publicans and sinners. 
“ Bewildered by these questions ”—how pleasant is the condescen- 
sion which indulges us in the illusion that so great a man can be 
bewildered like ourselves!—“ we must grasp hold of some posi- 
tive fact in order to steady our minds, and so, metaphysically, 
we seize the bottle.” What bottle conjuror ever played such 
feats with his bottle as this? What professor of metaphysics ever 
suggested so jolly a way of solving all doubts? The demon of 
scepticism is corked up like the bottle imp, and metaphysics are 
carried off the scene in a bottle which is full of something stronger 
than smoke. 

We have heard, no doubt, of wicked sinners who have 
been said to “grasp” in the morning the brandy bottle to 
“steady” their nerves. We are not sure that grasping 
the bottle metaphysically is the best mode of “steadying 
the mind” to the perception of the external world, or 
enabling the gentleman who resorts to it to give very clear 
answers to such ——— What is he? is he everything ? or is 
he anything at all? Jupiter, not being yet a full-grown divinity, 
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appears to suffer the consequences which sometimes follow in the 
case of mortal men upon an indiscreet grasping of the bottle. A 
very incongruous vision flits before, we cannot say his senses, but 
his sensations, in which bottles of all shapes and sizes assume the 
form of women—beautiful or not beautiful, yet gag | bottles 
all the while—according to that strange licence with forms of 
existence which is sometimes taken in our dreams, opeey 
when bottles have been physically or metaphysically grasped. 
Love and wine have been, in all ages, united by some mysterious 
bond, and, in his metaphysical confusion, Jupiter sees in each of the 
bottles which he has emptied in the course of his life, a lady with 
whom he has had a tender passage of the heart. Worse than all, 
they are still claimants on his affections, The apparition was, 
no doubt, an awful one. What is he todo? In sheer despair he 
earnestly wishes he could “ exercise a sort of spirituous polygamy,” 
and marry them all; but, not being a Turk or a Mormon, he is 
driven to select one. After a review of all the rival beauties, he 
chooses as his charmer “the quart bottle of his native land,” princi- 

ly upon the substantial ground that it, or she, is very firm upon 
its or her feet. All this is made germane to the immediate object 
of the essay by another grand feat of legerdemain. Having 
chosen the quart bottle as his partner, poor Jupiter discovers that 
he has been grossly imposed upon, inasmuch as it, or she, was not 
a quart bottle after all. This is really intolerable, as she—we must 
use the feminine—is a lady of staid and sober years; and in a fury 
he determines to cut off her neck (as a bottle she had no head) 
and insist upon Parliament passing an act that in future all quart 
bottles must hold a quart. 

At the cost of one penny, any incredulous reader may satisfy 
himself that this was all gravely printed in a popular and widely 
circulated journal within the present week, as an article showing 
the necessity of legislative interference to regulate the capacity of 
bottles. Unless our readers are disposed to hazard that investment, 
we despair of conveying to them the marvellous character of this 
singular rodomontade. Absurd as is the idea of a man perse- 
cuted by a harem of bottles, we must do the writer the justice to 
say that it is still more absurdly carried out. But throughout his 
wildest absurdities he has an eye to the main chance. He never 
loses sight of the great moral which his — is to convey — 
which 1s not that quart bottles should be honest (this is only the 
pretence), but that the writer is the most learned, the most 
rage and in all respects the most wonderful of men. If 

upiter condescends to tumble in what may as med undignified 
attitudes, it is only that he may display to the wondering spectators 
the thews and sinews as well as the agility of the oe With 
what playful, yet with what accurate knowledge, he carries 
out his review of the various lady bottles of all countries and all 
climes which pass before him as candidates for his choice !— 


How many kinds and species can we fondly recall! There is the Dutch 
pot-bellied pitcher, with the stumpy apoplectic neck, redolent with Schied 
and Hollands. Then there is the damsel of the bottle tribe, the thin Italian 
flask with its taper neck and its gently swelling bust, wrapped round so 
daintily with the plaited straw, beneath whose chinks the red Monte Pulciano 
wine sparkles like the blush upon a maiden’s cheek. 


How delicate is the hint that the writer is quite at home with all 
out-of-the-way wines! Another bottle appears, “whence the 
Vino di Spagna” (what is that?) “is poured into the grimy 
glasses” from “ an amphora-shaped jug.” And it would be gross 
“jineratitude” in him “to forget the Yankee bottle with the 
bobbing marble in lieu of cork;” and, worse than ingratitude, 
it would be “ plebeian vulgarity ” if he passed over “the aristo- 
cracy of bottledom, the portly silver-foil-robed flasks wherein the 
liquor of the Veuve Cliquot, sparkles lustrously.” The next time 
he has occasion to write of Madame Cliquot, it would be well for 
Jupiter either to mention her by that name or (if he does not wish 
to call her the widow Cliquot) to write “la Veuve.” “ The 
Veuve” is an awkward mixture of two languages, which to mis- 
chievous persons might suggest that, with all his knowledge, he 
was not perfectly familiar with French. 

No wonder that young Jupiter is puzzled by these rival charms. 
“We feel,” he writes, “as Paris must have felt when he was 
called on to give the apple tothe most beauteous of the goddesses.” 
Finally, however, he determines upon “the quart bottle of his 
native land” :— 

It stands so firm upon its feet ; its dark complexion hidgs its inner charms 
so modestly from the gaze of any but its lawful lord and drinker ; its plump 
round neck offers itself so fondly to the hand ; its cork is so firmly set within 
its mouth, and leaves it with such a hearty smack of honest affection, that 
we love it for its very homeliness. Just as the King Cophetua valued his 
beggar-maid all the more because her dress was soiled and her feet were 
stained with dust, so we cherish our bottle all the more highly when the 
cobwebs hang around it and the sawdust clings to its mouldy sides. Our 
regard grows with age, and increasing years add a new zest to our 
attachment. 


Can we wonder at the indignation with which he discovered 
that “all this confidence was misplaced,” and his “love wasted 
ject.” Terrible is the penalty that is to fall 


on an unworthy obj 
upon the frail one :— 


If it had been some gay giddy young flask which had deceived and jilted 
us, we could have pardoned it. We should not even have followed the 
example of the plaintiff in the case of Corbett ». Chandler, and have sued 
for damages for breach of promise. But in the present instance the crime is 
too grave to be forgiven. We must punish the offender with a Spartan 
sternness and a Draconian severity. A sort of bottle Brutus, we are pre- 
pared to cut off the neck and spill the liquor of our own quart. But is there 
any good in this— or, indeed, is there any good in anything ? Our whole 
system of philosophy is upset. We don’t know who or what to believe ; we 


fall back into the sceptic’s dogma, “ There is nothing new and nothing true,” 
and our quart is not a quart after all. 

We wonder that Jupiter had not some good-natured friend to 
suggest that which would seem to be the natural remedy — to 
renounce the frail deceiver for ever, and apply to some total 
abstinence society, if he could not to Sir Cresswell Cresswell, for a 
divorce. This, however, would not have enabled him to show 
us that he knows all about Brutus, Draco, and Sparta; neither 
could he have assumed the nickname of the Bottle Brutus. The 
article would have been complete if it had been illustrated by a 
woodcut of Jupiter as “the Bottle Brutus,” in a splendid fit of 
frenzy, “cutting off the neck of his own quart.” 

But let the reader mark how, from beginning to end of all this 
apparent absurdity, the one purpose is skilfully kept in view. As 
people read this article, with each line 

The wonder grew 
How one small head could carry all he knew — 
still more how all this knowledge could possibly find room in 
so small a compass for its display. He really must be a very 
clever writer who could contrive thus, in little more than 
a column of ordinary type, to convey to us so many 
impressions of his own grandeur. We rise from the perusal 
of the article with no very clear notion of its meaning, but with 
a very distinct conviction that its author is a very great man. 
He knows all about Plato, and Zeno, and Kant, and Coleridge, 
and the Absolute and the Unsensuous, and Hobbes, and Descartes. 
He is a gentleman and an aristocrat, as well as a philosopher. 
He has drunk Vino di Spagna poured out of amphoras into grimy 
glasses—seen the wine of Monte Pulciano blush, we forget how— 
and he scorns the plebeian vulgarity that has never seen the liquor 
of the Veuve Cliquot sparkle in “ silver-foil-robed” flasks. He 
is a scholar as well as a gentleman. He knows all about the 
judgment of Paris, and 
The haythen goddesses so fair. 


He knows all about the history of Brutus, the laws of Draco, 
and the institutions of Sparta; and last, not least, he is perfectly 
familiar with that beautiful story of King Cophetua and his 
beggar-maid, whose feet were “stained” with dust —a point 
in which we suspect he has the advantage of most of his readers. 
And, marvellous to tell, this flood of learning, and knowledge, and 
refinement gushes out involuntarily in a simple discussion of the 
proper quantity which every wine bottle should hold. 
his is wit and wisdom for the million. It is intended 
for a class who read first-rate penny papers, but whom first-rate 
nny papers have not yet educated into good taste. There is, 
owever, as we have already suggested, an advantage in this 
broad and, it may be, coarse burlesque. It is the plain and undis- 
uised exhibition of a style which has been often tried with no 
ittle success upon a higher class, and in a manner a little more 
refined. The affectation of universal knowledge in the discussion 
of common-place subjects is not indigenous to the penny press. 
“ King Cophetuas” have figured in daily or even monthly journals 
of higher price, and less ephemeral. productions have imposed 
upon the public by the pretence that it was a mark of genius to 
startle them by far-fetched nonsense. The worst, perhaps, that 
can be said of the author of the essay on quart bottles is that he 
has exaggerated, until he has caricatured, the faults of the style 
which he has copied. We believe he has done so in the inno- 
cence of his heart. The lesson, however, may not be the less 
effectual because it is undesigned. Many a “slashing article” has 
been framed upon the principles which he has with such merciless 
simplicity laid bare, and if his absurdities are more extravagant 
than those of his examples, it is very possibly because he has 
plunged into them with more honesty and more heart, 


THE NEW OXFORD EXAMINATION STATUTE, 


EL Mabe snael year scores of men leave Oxford who have made 
friends and have spent pleasant terms at the University, 
but who cannot be said to have got anything from the studies of 
the place. The existence of this class has long constituted the 
chiet difficulty of Oxford. A part of it, though probably a very 
small part, is, no doubt, naturally incapable of intellectual effort. 
A larger part has aptitude enough for studies of some kind, 
if the right kind in each case could be found. The rest would 
make a profitable use of any mode of education, did not uncon- 

nial habits stand in the way. How to deal with this class — 
ow, if it cannot be got rid of altogether, to make it as small as 
possible —is one of the most perplexing problems the tutors and 
the rulers of Oxford have to solve. The constitution of the 
University makes one solution impossible which would appear to 
a —— obvious enough. A stranger would suppose that nothing 
could be easier than for the University, in the first place, to in- 
stitute a preliminary examination, stringent enough to exclude 
everybody incapable of profitable study; and, in the second place, 
to permit the continued residence of none who, having the 
capacity, failed to use it. In this way he would think the unfit 
would Ye either got rid of or stimulated into fitness; and he 
would probably be right. But, unfortunately, ever since the 
Reformation, the colleges alone have constituted the University 
of Oxford; no one has any share in the government of the 
University who is not also a member of a college; and, accord- 
ingly, the University never does anything contrary to the sup- 


posed interests of the colleges. Now no one doubts that such a 
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change as has been indicated would make many of the colleges | 
more like places of education and less like mere clubs than they 
are now, and that it would greatly increase the efficiency of the 
University. But unhappily such a change is supposed, rightly or | 
wrongly, to be one that would injure the pecuniary interests of 
the colleges. The colleges, therefore, jealously retain in their 
own hands the examination of candidates for matriculation, and | 
the University obediently admits everybody any college thinks fit | 
to present. The University is allowed to “ pluck” a man as often as | 
it pleases, but it is not allowed to expel him, however stupid or | 
however idle he may be. A few colleges, it is well known, do | 
insist upon a tolerably high standard both of capacity and of industry; | 
and as they have also the best tutors, they get the pick of the | 
undergraduates, and they yon it too without injury to their 
pecuniary interests. But the majority of the colleges keep the 
standard of matriculation low enough for the dullest to reach, and 
they tolerate almost any number of failures in the schools, rather 
than incur the peril of a diminution of their numbers. It is by 
no means certain that a bolder and worthier policy would not prove 
profitable also, at least in the long run. If notice were now 
- that in three years every college in Oxford would adopt the 
iol standard for matriculation, we suspect that alarge number 
who would otherwise have shrunk from that standard would by 
the time named be prepared to reach it. Many gaps would 
doubtless be left; but then the higher character of the Uni- 
versity would go far to fill them with students drawn from new 
sources. The present policy, at any rate, whether profitable or not, is 
mischievous and even indecent; the interests of education suffer 
by the merely club-like and luxurious character of the colleges 
of which education is not the chief business; and no one who is 
acquainted with the wealth of the colleges can think that the | 
question must necessarily turn on the profit to be derived from 
undergraduates. Yet there is at present no prospect of the adop- 
tion either of a better policy, or of the financial changes—such as 
the diversion to the tutors of a larger part of the ordinary 
revenues—which in some colleges might have to precede it. 

But while the colleges thus reject the most direct and efficacious 
means of raising the intellectual standard of the University, they 
are far from regarding the end itself with indifference. They 
refuse to diminish their numbers by getting rid of that large class 
of men who get from the University course no good that bears 
any proportion to the time spent upon it; but while they thus 
delight to exercise their long-suffering, they honestly try to do the 
men as much good as they can. It is now twelve years since the 
accomplishment of that revolution in the system of examinations, 
a part of the scope of which was to enable the University to do more 
for its least capable and least industrious members. The reformers 
intended that this part of their scheme should operate in two 
ways. They sought to compel the men to work, by making more 
work than had been before required the condition of a degree ; and 
they sought to persuade the men to work by offering them honours 
in studies new to Oxford, which might prove more congenial to 
them than the two ancient schools of classics and mathematics. 
But the pre-eminence of classics was not left without guarantees. 
The worst scholar might, under the new system, get a first-class 
in physical science or in modern history, but the worst scholar 
must first pass an examination in six classical authors, instead of 
the four that had been previously thought sufficient. Under the old 
system, some knowledge of two authors was required at the first ex- 
amination, some knowledge of two more was required at the second 
examination. Under the present system there are three classical 
examinations, and some knowledge of two authors is required at 
each, nor can any book pass muster twice. This system has, on 
the whole, been successful. It has compelled the “ pass-men” to 
do more work than their predecessors did. It has persuaded 
many, who would otherwise have been pass-men, to become 
honour-men in one or other of the new schools. And the ex- 
pectations of those who foresaw in its working danger to the 

re-eminence of classics have been disappointed. There are, we 

lieve, not more than one or two instances of men of first-rate 

ability who have preferred honours in the new to honours in the 
old schools, And the reason is obvious. As the classical men are 
examined in what they have been engaged all their lives in learnin 
or preparing to learn, while the physical science men are examin 
in what they have for the most part been studying for a few months 
or for a very few years only, a higher standard is reached in the clas- 
sical school than in that of physical science, and a high place in the 
one is more honourable than a high place in the other. And the 
other new school is organized in such a way that its highest 
distinctions confer very little honour at all. Moreover, as about 
ten times as many fellowships are given for eminence in Uiteris 
humanioribus as are given for eminence in the studies recognised 
in the three other schools, classical honours are the most pro- 
fitable as well as the most honourable. In fact, so long as physical 
science and modern literature do not displace Thucydides and 
Virgil in the sixth forms at Eton and Rugby, and so long as an 
increase is not proposed in the number of fellowships that reward 
distinction in the non-classical schools, it is premature to talk of 
attacks on the pre-eminence of classics. The class lists in physical 
science and in modern history are creditable to the industry and the 
ability of the University ; but they have been filled partly by men 
who had already taken classical honours, partly by men who would 
otherwise have been men. Their existence has not made a 

ptible difference in the lists of honour-men in the school of 
humaniores. 


Such has been the result of the new system. It has its faults, 


Some of its schools, especially the History School, would be better 
for a thorough reform. But there is a general feeling that, as @ 
whole, the system has worked well, and that its less satisfactory 
arts deserve a longer trial than they have yet received. No plan 

or introducing a new, or for tampering with the present, system 
would, we believe, have had any chance of passing through Congre- 

tion. The statute which comes before Convocation next Tues- 

y leaves the existing system wholly untouched in_ every 
essential particular. It is, in fact, a disciplinary statute. It is an 
attempt to deal with the difficult question of which we have 
spoken —that of reducing the number of pass-men. It 
seeks to change, not the principles of education in the 
University, but the division of the time of the under- 
graduates. It represents no theory of the relative ris 
ance of different studies, but it embodies the experience of the 
Oxford tutors as to the best way of getting men to work. Such 
being the character of the proposed statute, the circumstance that 
it was adopted in Congregation by a large majority, which included 
not only every Tutor of eminence, but almost every working 
Professor of eminence, and almost every Public Examiner, is of 
more than usual significance. Of the two principles upon which 
the statute of 1849-50 was based, so far as it dealt at all with 
the “ pass-men” question—the principle of compelling the under- 
graduates to work harder by making the B.A. degree more diffi- 
cult to obtain, and that of encouraging them to work harder by 
the hope of reward—the proposed statute adopts the second only. 
It does not make it more difficult to geta degree. But it encourages 
men to read for honours, by making it a for men to pass in 
any other final school who have obtained a third class in Literis 
humanioribus, or a second class in any non-classical school in the 
final examination. The third-classman in literis humanioribus, in 
consideration of having passed a fair examination in eight classical 
authors, is no longer to be required to get up a smattering of 
English history and law, or of physical science. The second- 
classman in the non-classical schools, in consideration of passing a 
good examination in modern history, physical science, or mathe- 
matics, is to be excused, not indeed the whole of the pass-work of 
the final classical school, but half of it. And this half he is to 
add to his other classical work at ‘ moderations.” It appears, 
therefore, that the last year and a half of a man’s residence in 
Oxford, if he is industrious and passes his “moderations” examina- 
tion early, his last two years may be devoted entirely to the work 
of his final school. Here lies the great gain which the Statute 
promises to confer, not on this school or that school, but on the 
efficiency of the University. There will be more work done. No 
one who has ever worked hard is ignorant how much better a 
man can work when, instead of having two wholly different 
undertakings on hand at once, he can concentrate his energies 
upon one; no one who has been at a University is ignorant how 
apt men are to exaggerate the difficulty of a coming examination. 
If the proposed statute is passed, many men will read for classical 
honours who, under the present system, are so dismayed at the 
prospect of having to get up, as they think, all English History, 
and all the Law of Real Property, in addition to some “classics,” 
that they fritter away their time between the two schools, and ulti- 
mately get a “ pass’ — that is to say, learn next to nothing, in each. 
So, too, under the proposed plan, many men will read for honours 
in one of the other schools, who are now afraid to aspire to a really 
valuable acquaintance with modern history or with physical 
science, lest they should break down in construing Plato’s Re- 
public. The statute, too, is simply permissive. It may be passed, 
and yet no single undergraduate may avail himself of its provisions. 
No undergraduate, who would otherwise be a pass-man, can take 
advantage of it without undertaking a greatly increased amount of 
work, And it enables no one to get ad unless he has passed an 
examination in five classical authors—that is to say, in one more 
than were demanded under the system which expired in 1850. 
Six, indeed, are now required ; but we think the one author sacri- 
ficed to purchase the amount of knowledge necessary for a second 
class in any one of the non-classical schools will not be regretted 
by the most ardent supporter of classical education. The abolition 
of “second schools,” in the case of men who have obtained a place 
in the first, the second, or the third class in literis humanioribus, is 
the abolition of an abuse which, growing out of the multiplication 
of schools, has in almost every case annexed an additional half- 
year to a period of residence already too long, to the annoyance of 
unde uates and the expense of parents. 

We have carefully examined the proposed statute, because we 
have a strong opinion that the present system, no matter what its 
defects may be, has not yet had a fair trial. If the statute had 
interfered with that system, if it had changed the subjects of 
examination, or if it had altered the relative importance of the 
schools, it would have seemed to us objectionable. But it does none 
of these things. It merely relieves class-men from the nuisance of 
a subsequent pass examination, which for them is a mere farce ; 
and it seeks to persuade “ pass-men” to read for honours. We do 
not see why a scheme should be s of containing hidden 
dangers when its object is patent on the face of it, when it deals 
with matters of detail, and, dealing with such, is supported by 
practical men accustomed to handle them. We have sought in 
vain for the hidden poison. We believe its clauses mean only what 
they are expressed to mean. Those who oppose this statute 
because they anticipate that less and less will be required of men, 
till at last a single “pass” in one of the final schools comes 
to be thought sufficient, wholly mistake the tendency of 
opinion and the course of University legislation, which demand 
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rather more work than less. But 
an opposition when it is actually proposed that men 


it will be time to organize the Japanese officers. The J 


shall have degrees who have merely done the work re-— 


quired ‘for a pass in “ classics,” or for a place in the fourth class 


in the other final schools. Such a change, moreover, cannot be | 


e — any more than this can be made — without the assent of 
Convocation, nor will that assent be obtained more easily because 
this change has gone before. Of all follies the most foolish is to 
oppose a good scheme because a bad one may follow it. This 


scheme does not, indeed, compel any one to do more work. But | 


it encourages men to do more work. And no one can think it a 
bad scheme who acknowledges it to be better that a man should 
learn five classical authors and a good deal of history or physical 
science, than six classical authors and a few chapters of history, 
law, and physical science — better that he should make something 


like a large and liberal acquaintance with classical literature than 


that he should leave college with a smattering of the Ethics, a 
smattering of Herodotus, and a smattering of Carpenter’s Physio- 
logy or Fownes’s Manual. 


MOSES IN HIS SHOOTING JACKET. 


es students of the minor questions which are put in Parlia- 

ment, and of the still smaller oy er which reward the 
inquiring minds of vacant senators, will perhaps recall the name 
of Mr. Moss in connexion with certain proceedings of Sir Ruther- 
ford Aleock in his official capacity in Japan. In the year 1861, 


| in some other Hebrew annals; for at 


| 
| 


a copy of “Mr. Hammond’s letter of May 31st in that year, | 
communicating the decision of the Home Government, after taking | bud. He has grievances against the Home Government because 


the advice of the law officers of the Crown, on a certain sentence 


apanese witnesses declare that the gun 
was never out of Mr. Moss’s Sind, and that it “went off” in his 


hands. Mr. Moss’s statement is that he threw down the gun, and 


_ that it subsequently fired itself off. If so, it is a remarkable — 
oss 


of ordnance, and deserves to be patented. Of course Mr. 
was summarily conveyed to durance vile, from which he was 
rescued by the British Consul, and handed over to British law. 
After some intermediate proceedings, Sir Rutherford (then Mr.) 
Alcock sentenced Mr. Moss, after trial, to a fine of 1,000 dollars and 
three months’ imprisonment. In making this, as we think, very 
righteous, and, under the circumstances, Ladout award, it appears 
that Mr. Alcock in some way transcended his powers. The 
sentence was, after a trial (Moss v. Alcock) in the Supreme Court 
of Hong Kong, reversed, the fine remitted, and 2,000 dollars 
damages given to Mr. Moss, who had laid his damages at 30,000. 
0,000 dollars appears to be a conventional sum with Mr. 
Moss, something alin to the forty years which so often occurs 
0,000 dollars he also 
assessed his sufferings and wrongs at the hands of the Japanese, 
when they arrested him for a flagrant breach both of Japanese and 
Consular law. 

Mr. Moss is now in England with his budget of wrongs, and 
in a very long correspondence with Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell, 
and other officials, he sets forth his melancholy tale. He has griev-, 
axces against the Japanese Government because they arrested and 
imprisoned him. He has grievances against Sir Rutherford Alcock 
for banishing him from Japan. He has grievances against every- 
body because his Japanese adventure has been prematurely cut short, 
and the fortune which he had anticipated has been nipped in the 


they do not hurl the terrors of the Commercial Treaty against the 


_— on Mr. Moss in Japan,” was returned*to the House of | Japanese, and wrest, at the sword’s point and the cannon’s mouth, 


mmons. 


relates public property; but we can hardly think that it has | 


ssed itself of the public mind. Such appears to be Mr. 
Moss's opinion, for he has just published a large a of more 
than 200 pages, for the avowed purpose of “seeking for assistance 
from the public journals and the press, and striving to gain 
the interest and the voice of members of the House of Commons, 
to urge the disgraceful injustice and the bitter hardship of his 
case in Parliament.” In answer to Mr. Moss’s personal appeal 
for assistance, we have only to say that we have read sheough his 
amphlet, and, as his case is understood to be in Mr. Stansfeld’s 
ee sg together with Alderman Salomons, is very capable of 
advocating the Parliamentary claims of so interesting a client— 
there can be little doubt that his interests will be duly cared 


or. 

Mr. Moss, it appears, is a gentleman of the Jewish persua- 
sion, who, with 
which has long characterized his race, snuffed from afar 
the advantages of the coming trade with Japan. He had, with 
the eager interest of another Young Norval, heard of shentper shent, 
and in 1859 he found himself with a ship freighted with miscel- 
laneous “notions” at Kanagawa. He enlarges, with a relish 
which is now tinged with the pathetic, on the fact that there were 
no more than two English merchants residing there, and, being only 
the twelfth foreigner in the place, he reasonably anticipated a golden 
fortune. ‘The trade,” he says, “was exceedingly rich, and 
profitable to a rare degree.” It had but one drawback—it was 
not perennial. The argosies — with dry goods and 
Manchester prints came rarely. The Hebrew’s capital produced 
enormous returns, but it could not be turned over very rapidly. 
Unhappily for Mr. Moss, time hung heavily on his hands, and he 
took to sporting. Game was plentiful, and Nimrod revived in 
the mighty hunter who is now to be heard of only in the barren 
solitudes of Langbourn Chambers. Gunning is ans Occidental 
characteristic which Englishmen, even of the Hebrew persuasion, 
carry with them everywhere. At first the Japanese are said not to 
have objected to the slaughter of their pheasants ; but, by degrees— 
whether the existence of Game-laws in Europe had been made 
known to them, or whether their ornithologists have a weakness 
for preserving the indigenous fauna, or whether from experience 
they found out that it was a monstrous piece of impertinence 
for foreigners to traverse the country, spoil the crops, and 
invade the privacy of the natives— they remonstrated, after a 
month or two’s toleration. The English Consul “prohibited the 
sporting activity of his countrymen; and as long as there was 
nothing to shoot, Mr. Moss and his friends o But “when 
the shooting season came round, as no further Consular order 
had in the meantime been issued prohibiting shooting, the amuse- 
ment was recommenced,” as he himself informs us. The notion 
that a law, in order to be obeyed, must be re-enacted every six 
months, has at least the recommendation of novelty, and perhaps 
of impudence. On the 26th of November, 1860, Mr. Moss 
went out for the p of penetrating the country and 
having a long day or two’s shooting. After bagging at least 
one goose, he began beating the covers for pheasants. Here 
he was pulled up by the Japanese officials, who simply ordered 
him to stop. He then took his gun from his servant, “cocked 
it, and, pointing it from his hip towards the leader of the 
force, made him understand that if he came near he would 
fire, and the leader would be killed.” This is his own ac- 
count of the matter. Subsequent events are involved in some 
obscurity, and there is a direct conflict of evidence. Mr. Moss 
says that he was thrown down, and that, somehow or other, 


that keen eye to a commercial investment | 


| 


his gun went off, “though not fired by him,” and wounded one of 


This return has made the whole subject to which it compensation from the Tycoon for the prospective profits which 


Mr. Moss has not made. “ All this claim against the Government 
of Japan is quite distinct from a civil process against the British 
Minister in an.” The answer to Mr. Moss from the Foreign 
Office is twofold, and cautiously cold. “ Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are not prepared to make a new and further demand on the 
Japanese Government for the payment of a pecuniary compensation.” 
And as to the legal remedy against Sir Rutherford Alcock, “ if Mr. 
Moss has still any further cause of action not covered by the judg- 
ment at Hong Kong, the Courts of this country are open to 
him ” —an observation which shows that Mr. Layard has studied 
the language of another official personage, the town clerk of 
Ephesus. “The law. is open, and there are deputies; let them 
implead one another.” 

Vhether this matter will come before Parliament or not, it 
would be premature to conjecture. An idle Session may tempt 
unemployed senators to take up the case of this or any other man. 
Mr. Stansfeld — being, like Anacharsis Clootz, the orator of the 
humen race — will find in Mr. Moss as good a subject as any other 
for his cosmopolitan and eloquent sympathies; while Alderman 
Salomons may be attracted to the lamentations of this guileless 
Israelite by ethnological sympathies. But we hardly think that it 
will be possible to revive in the Premier’s bosom the fire which 
impelled him in the great Pacifico case. To be sure, Moss and 
Pacifico have characteristics in common. Both are Jews, both 
are enterprising traders, both have had losses, both are about 
equal in their dubious pretensions. The one has found, the 
other hopes to find, the road to ruin the road to a fortune. 
In either case, the full-mouthed Oriental luxury of grief and 
wrong is fully developed. My. Moss’s sufferings were simply 
superhuman. His prison-house in Kanagawa was worse than 
that of Jeremiah. Blood, and thirst, and bonds, and im- 
prisonment, and rags, and contusions, and wounds abound in the sad 
narrative of his sufferings. To be sure, even his own medical 
witnesses speak of “ abrasures of the skin;” but they are not 
prepared to say that his sufferings would justify a claim of 30,000 
dellars against the Japanese Government. And Sir Rutherford 
Alcock has the temerity to observe that— “in the first place, the 
accused, in utter disregard of all warning and prohibition from his 
own authorities, and in defiance of the territorial rights of the 
Japanese, determined to have his sport; and when in danger of 
being arrested, preferred risking or taking an officer’s life to 
accepting the legal consequences of his first unlawful act.” Even 
admitting “that the gun was not discharged by the same hand 
which had cocked it, and menaced the lives of the officers with 
it,” still, “in law, he who, in the commission of an unlawful act, 
intentionally or otherwise causes loss of life or serious injury, is 

msible for all the consequences that may ensue.” In this 
judgment the common sense as well as common law of England 
will concur. Mr. Moss first violated the law by sporting. He 
violated it again by at least cocking and pointing his gun, and 
using the language of menace. He unlawfully resisted a lawful 
arrest, or rather, before any attempt to arrest him was made, he 
threatened the life of the Japanese police officer, simply for asking 
him his name, and the result was a serious wound inflicted on a 
peace officer. It is possible that, in his indignation at the gravity 
of Mr. Moss’s offence, Sir Rutherford Alcock may have tran- 
scended his technical powers in @ ing the sentence of 
imprisonment. It is quite possible also that the subsequent 
treatment of Mr. Moss by the Japanese was needlessly severe. 
But both these wrongs have been repai Sir Rutherford 
Alcock’s sentence has reversed. Mr. Moss did not undergo 
his three months’ imprisonment, his fine of 1,000 dollars has been 

dollars damages. 


repaid, and he has pocketed 2,000 The demand 
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for the punishment of the Japanese officials who exceeded their 
duty has been acceded: to by the Japanese Government, as we 
learn from Mr. Layard’s letter—a little fact which certainly does 
not receive much prominence in Mr. Moss's statement of grievances. 
Therefore, on the whole case, we are quite prepared to go with Sir 
Rutherford Alcock. It is an offence to go out sporting on 
any one’s land without permission; it is an offence of a much 
rraver character to assault, strike, or threaten any officer in the 
egal discharge of his duty; and it is a still graver offence if, in 
the resistance to a lawful peace officer, injury to life or limb occurs. 
This is the English law, and according to it Mr. Moss rendered 
himself liable to fine and three years’ imprisonment—and no 
great punishment either, when, as in this case, the injured man 
was maimed for life. And, as regards our political relations 
with Japan, it is impossible to deny to the Japanese the 
entire right to prohibit sporting. They disliked it, they —_ 
to the Consuls to prohibit it, and it was prohibited; but the 
English Speen in sporting, and the Japanese, after repeatedly 
taking the names of the offenders, and having been fre- 
quently deterred by having guns pointed at them with threats 
and menaces, finally determined no longer to be set at defiance. 
Mr. Moss thought otherwise. The sacred love of geese and 
pheasants was too strong for him; and so, instead of giving his 
name, he presents the muzzle of his gun,and, breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter, he wounds, or causes to be wounded, a policeman 
nearly to death. If Englishmen, convicted on the clearest evidence 
of repeated and multiplied offences, not only against Japanese, 
but against English laws, are not to be punished, ‘“ the Japanese 
Government might justly complain that they could obtain no 
redress, and the conviction and experience of such a fact would at 
no distant period render the residence of European foreigners in 
Japan, in either peace or security, impossible.” Soleet it is impos- 
sible to say how far recent untoward events in Japan may not be 
attributable to Mr. Moss’s love of sport, and to the peculiar 
character of his fowling-piece, which has that ugly trick of 
discharging itself. Mr. Moss’s grievance is one that could hardly 
have presented itself to another than a Hebrew mind. He actually 
seems to want us to go to war with Japan, first, because he was 
not allowed to shoot as many geese and pheasants as suited his 
tastes; and next, because, having, in language familiar to him, all 
but slain a man to his wounding and a young man to his hurt, he 
escaped the legal consequences of his offence, and bagged 2000 
dollars by the transaction. And further, he has the impudence 
to ask for pecuniary compensation, to the tune of 30,000 dollars, 
from the Japanese empire, because, in the conflict and collision of 4 
jurisdictions, the Japanese were unable to punish an outrageous 
and contumacious offender. We should recommend Mr. Moss for 
the future to modify his views of international game laws, and, 
when he next takes to pheasant-shooting, to provide himself 
with a piece which has not acquired the abnormal habit of 
ware d itself at officers of justice and maiming them for life. 

oaching and armed resistance to lawful authority may, in Mr. 
Moss’s mind, be venial offences; but they are hardly such public 
benefits as to justify us in asking the Tycoon to recompense with 
six or seven hundred pounds the enthusiastic sportsman who has 
been deprived of the privilege of bagging geese and policemen 
throughout the Japanese Empire. 


SUMMING UP. 

MA cases during the current assizes have raised the ques- 

tion, What is the true theory of a judge summing up? It 
is often supposed to be avery simple matter. The judge, it is 
said, ought to state fairly to the jury the evidence on the one side 
and the other, pointing out the questions which it raises for 
their decision, and stating the —— of law by which that 
decision ought to be governed. Tor general popular purposes, this 
account of the matter may be sufficiently correct; but, like all 
general popular statements, it conceals the existence of difficulties 
which experience shows to be substantial. Isa judge to form an 
opinion of his own ona case? If so, is he to express it? And, 
whether he expresses it or not, to what extent is he to confine 
himself in forming it to the evidence before him, and how far is 
he at liberty to take into account knowledge of which he may be 
in possession from other, possibly from official sources, but sources 
which he cannot indicate to the jury ? 

These questions often involve practical difficulties on matters of 
great importance. Not many months ago, a very eminent and 
vigorous-minded judge had to try a woman for a murder of which 
she was probably guilty, though the evidence on which she was 
convicted was weaker than that which juries have usually required as 
a condition of conviction in'such cases. He summed up most strongl 
and most ably for a conviction. It appeared, from the terms in which 
he afterwards passed sentence, that the woman had been accused of, 
and even committed for trial for, several other murders, of one of 
which at least the judge was satisfied that she was guilty. It is 
hardly possible to doubt that his conviction on this point deeply 
colo the tone of his summing up. Was this right or 
wrong? The following is a converse case, and though particulars 
cannot properly be given, isa real one. A judge tries a man for 
a murder of which, in his own mind, and forming his opinion upon 


There is a view of the facts on which the proper verdict would be | 
manslaughter, and this view, though weak, and to any unbiassed 
mind highly improbable, is one which 2 good-natured and weak- | 


minded jury might take if it were suggested to them. The | 


counsel for the Crown do not suggest it, for obvious reasons. The 
counsel for the prisoner does not suggest it, hoping for an entire 
acquittal. Ought the judge to suggest it, believing, not that it is 
true, but that it is a view which weak men might honestly take ? 
A judge is satisfied that the substantial merits of a case are all 
one way. From his experience of juries in general, and his obser- 
vation of the particular jury before him, he knows that the only 
way in which he can secure.a verdict in accordance with those 
substantial merits is by turning the summing up into advocacy, 
and putting before the jury, not the arguments which have con- 
vinced his own mind, but those considerations which he knows to 
be most likely to act upon their minds. Ought he to do so? 

Though the public at large are pretty well acquainted with the 
general nature of the cases of conscience which may arise in 
advocacy, they are by no means equally well aware of the fact that 
those which apply to the judicial office, of which the foregoing are 
only a sample, are far more important, and at least equally diffi- 
cult. In order to solve them satisfactorily, it is essential to have 
a true notion of the judge’s duty to the jury. There are three 
possible views of the subject. Some may think that a judge ought 
merely to transmit the evidence to the jury, remarking on it as ‘he 
goes along. Others may consider that he ought to say all that is 
to be said on both sides; and others, again, that he ought to .act 
the part of an independent advocate, choosing his side according 
to his own notion of justice. And those who hold this opinion may 
entertain very different views as to the degree in which he is 
entitled to the common privileges of advocacy in respect to choice 
of topics and the like. 

The notion that the judge ought not to interfere at all, but 
merely to transmit the evidence with a certain number of observa- 
tions on it to the jury, is one on which it would be simply impos- 
sible to act, so long as the Bench is occupied by the class of men 
who at present sit upon it. It is idle to suppose that men who 
have won their position by their skill in advocacy will at a 
aside the habits of their former profession, and take no part atvall, 
except that of an umpire and looker-on, in contests passing before 
their eyes, and powerfully appealing to all the sentiments which 
they have been cultivating for many years. Such a theory, if 
reduced to practice, would be so unpopular as to be altogether 
intolerable. Whatever commonplaces may have prevailed or 
may still prevail, in relation to trial by jury, no one would wish 
it to prevail to this extent. Our present mode of trial is popular, 
because, as has been well said, it is a trial, not by jury, but by 
judge and jury; and if all the courts of justice in the country 
were put on the footing of the Courts of Quarter Sessions, in most 
of which there is nothing that can properly be called a summi 
up, it is greatly to be doubted whether the historical interest 
contingent political advantages of trial by jury would be sufficient 
to maintain it in the face of the injustice which it most 
assuredly would constantly inflict upon all who availed themselves 
of it. 1t is a curious fact in our national history, though it is less 
known than its eres deserves, that the modern practice, 
according to which the judge usually gives at least a strong hint 
as to his opinion, is very modern, and that some of the most 
eminent judges of former times avoided it. Lord Mansfield, for 
instance, in the case of Lord George Gordon, contented himself 
with reading over the evidence to the jury, saying that “he 
purposely avoided making any observations upon the evidence, 
choosing to leave it to themselves.” This course in the present 
day obtains in some instances in America. For instance, 
in the trial of Mr. (now General) Sickles for murder, the 
judge told the jury he thought it best to make no remarks on 
the evidence. e growth of the contrary practice in our own 
country, with universal approbation, is a strong instance of the 
disposition of English Reo le to trust power to men distin- 
guished by education and ability, notwithstanding the advance of 
political liberalism. 

If, then, the judge is to bear an active part in determining the 
event of the trial, must he take a side, or ought he to say 
what is to be said on both sides of the question? The 
notion that he ought to take the latter course is the one 
which suggests itself to ordinary observers as the most ob- 
vious, and as that which harmonizes best with ordinary 
notions of the judicial character. It is, in reality, a course 
which can produce nothing but confusion and bewilderment. Let 
a man whose mind is trained to say all that is to be said on either 
side of a subject set himself to say all that is to be said upon both 
sides, and the only effect uced will be that of confusing. the 
listeners. It is impossible to darken counsel more effectually. 
It is therefore necessary that a judge should take a side, and if the 
matter is fairly considered, there need be no partiality in such 
acourse. A judgment may be absolutely impartial, but it must of 
necessity come to some conclusion, and a summing up is nothing 
but a judgment of which the conclusion is suggested instead of 
being drawn. It is only by acting on this view of his duties 
that a judge can give the public the full benefit of the 
qualities which he ought to possess, and display genuine 
impartiality. He is ~— to be, and he ought to be, 
a guide to the jury; but the only way in which he can 
guide them is by showing them what impression the evidence has 
made on his own mind—that is, by indicating the conclusion at 
which he has arrived, the steps by which he has reached it, and the 
reasons why he has not taken other views which he might have 
taken. The influence which may be exercised by a man who can 
do this in such a manner as to carry along with him persons of 
ordinary capacity, and make them understand the road by which 
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he has travelled, must be watched to be 
dint of long ss joined to a natural gift, such expositions 


appreciated. By 


gain a power like that of demonstration ; and a man of firm and deci- 
sive habits of mind, who happens also to be possessed of the power 
of quiet explanation in simple lan , can, generally speaking, 
decide the causes tried before him almost as much as if the decision 
rested exclusively with him. How far he ought to do so is another 
question, and one which it is very difficult to answer in general 
terms, He ought to leave something to the jury—and that not 
merely as a matter of policy, in order to induce them to return the 
verdict which he wishes them to return, but in good faith and 
substantially. The importance and difficulty of the question ulti- 
mately left to them must of course vary with circumstances, but 
there is one broad distinction on the subject which ought in 
almost every case to be observed. The legitimate source of the 
judge’s influence over the jury is his superior experience and 
athe , and no influence arising from those sources can 
be considered as improper. A verdict which a judge influences by 
stating the facts in an order which appears to him the true one, 
or by suggesting inferences from the facts which appear to him 
appropriate, is not obtained by undue influence, especially if he 
points out the weak side of his arguments, and the limitations 
under which they are to be accepted; but it is easy, and not very 
uncommon, to go a re | way beyond this. It is not an unusual 
thing—especially in civil cases, and in some sorts of criminal cases— 
for judges to resume their old habits of advocacy, and to put for- 
ward views which they themselves do not believe, but which 
they see reason to expect will be taken by the jury. This pro- 
ceeding is sometimes justified on the ground that substantial 
justice is done, that there is no other way to free the case from 
prejudices imported into it by the counsel or by public feeling, 
a that this result must be attained by such means as are most 
efficient. Sometimes a more ingenious and elaborate theory on 
the subject is advanced. It is said that, though the views sug- 
gested to the jury may not be true in themselves, they are never- 
theless views which the jury have a right to take if they please, 
and that they ought to be warned of their power to take a 
course which the judge himself does not think it advisable for 
them to take, These two views of the matter come in sub- 
stance to {the same thing, and the same answer applies to 
each. They are perversions of judicial authority, and pro- 
ceed on a confusion between the duties of a judge and those 
of an advocate. In one case out of a hundred they may 
secure an incidental advantage, but they weaken the adminis- 
tration of justice in the other ninety-nine. The judge 
who acts upon them ceases to be the guide of the jury, and becomes 
a mere pleader. This is about the only form of judicial misconduct 
which in the present state of society is possible, but it is sur- 
prisingly common. A large wee prema of the judges are to a 
great extent advocates; and they show a degree of keenness in 
their advocacy, veiled indeed under the most perfect decorum of 
manner and language, which would surprise those who do not 
observe closely the mechanism of courts of justice. The praise 
of being, in the full sense of the words, a perfectly just judge, is, 
even in these days, not a mere form of words; and many men of 
high eminence and first-rate attainments can hardly claim it, 
though they may never have been consciously esteated by any but 
the purest motives. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGES. 


A NEW and piquant subject of discussion recently cropped up 
at one of the meetings which it is the fashion of our paper 
philanthropists to convoke in the dull days of autumn. For this 
the promoters of Social Science are mainly indebted to a foreign 
visitor. It speaks well for the earnestness of M. Barbier, manu- 
facturer, of Clermont Ferrand in the department of Puy de Déme, 
that he has not been content to leave his hobby floating in the 
limbo to which most of the thousand and one improvements 
ventilated and re-ventilated by our social reformers are, one after 
another, tacitly consigned. Determined to strike while the iron 
was hot, he seized the opportunity presented by last year’s Exhi- 
bition for mooting afresh the subject of International Education ; 
and a prize which he had proposed for the best essay on the means 
of carrying such a system into effect was awarded by an 
International Commission, named by Prince Napoleon, and 
numbering among its members, on the _— of England, Sir James 
Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. Cobden. Thanks to the adroitness of 
M. Barbier, the question may now be said to have entered a second 
phase. His idea has acquired shape and consistency, and is sure 
to find support on both sides of the Channel. In France, the 
proverbial nursery of great ideas, it will please by its grandeur, as 
well as by the scope it affords for indulging on a large scale the 
restless love of organization which is so characteristic of the 
French official and unofficial mind. In England, it will command 
the sympathy of that section of the political world which considers 
the interests of trade paramount to all others. M. Barbier 
advocates the foundation of an International College on the ex- 
press ground that it follows as a corollary fon te abolition of 
passports and the spread of free-trade principles. This is language 
which will be a sure recommendation to the favour of Messrs. 
Bright and Cobden. Between them, Paris and Manchester ought 
to be able to bring the problem to a satisfactory solution. 

What, it will be asked, is the object of International Education ? 
Does the phrase, in spite of its sonorous Johnsonian roll, mean any- 


to M. Barbier, it comprises this, and a good deal more. There is no 
institution, he observes, in any country, where children can learn, 
without detriment to other studies, to speak several languages as 
they speak their mother-tongue. This is the want which he 
proposes to supply. At events, the main cbject of his 
proposed system of training seems to be, to enable the 
youth of his own and other countries to speak the four 
principal European languages with the ease and fluency of 
natives. This is a programme which at least possesses the 
merit of being definite and practical. But it is far from 
being all that is expected from a system of international educa- 
tion, as understood by its more enthusiastic expositors. The end 
they have in view is something much more ambitious. It is not 
only to teach foreign languages, but to impart a knowledge 
of the manners and customs of foreign countries, to extend the 
circle of a child’s ideas, to destroy in his mind a whole host 
of exclusive prejudices, and rovide him, when he shall have 
grown up, with friends in al parts of the world. Added to 
this, the system of education is to be im all respects superior 
to any now in force, and to combine all the most perfect methods 
which have been adopted in different countries. This is certainly a 
tremendous development of M. Barbier’s idea; and the prospect 
it opens is little short of bewildering. If all or any considerable 
part of such a programme can be carried out, it is clear that a 
new and momentous era in the history of the world has arrived. 
Nationality, it seems, is to be blotted out. The national senti- 
ment, in the only sense in which it is a reality, is to be merged in 
the cosmopolitan. Henceforward all are to understand that they 
are brothers. J/ faut créer (Européen. Children of different 
races and natures, by being brought up together, will react 
on each other. Italian vivacity will be tempered with 
British phlegm; and so many varying dispositions being 
brought into constant contact, each will catch from his 
companion the qualities he wants, or, if he cannot acquire 
them himself, he will at least know how to appreciate and 
esteem them in another. In a word, the object of International 
Education is to make war impossible. When the last barrier 
which divides man from man has disappeared, nations will know 
and appreciate each other, the misunderstandings that keep them 
apart will no longer exist, and the reign of peace and concord will 
be finally inaugurated. 

Let us now examine briefly the pro machinery by which 
so stupendous a result is to be produced. The first step towards 
founding an International College is to provide the requisite funds. 
This it is proposed to do by forming a grand European Company, 
and raising the necessary capital by means of shares. In other wl 
it isin contemplation to start a gigantic proprietary school. Whether 
such an investment is likely to be remunerative we do not venture 
to predict. The projectors of the scheme at any rate appear con- 
fident of its success, and lay great stress on its paying a la 
dividend. Assuming the money to be raised, four central establish- 
ments are to be opened in Germany, England, a and France. 
In these, boys of all the four nations are to be assembled, as nearly 
as possible in equal proportions. The course of training is to begin 
at ten and continue till eighteen. In all four colleges the dis- 
cipline and the routine of studies are to be exactly similar, so that a 
boy passing from a lower class in France to a higher class in 
England or Italy will be able to continue his lessons without any 
break. At the end of each year he will be drafted from one 
establishment to another, so that at the end of his eighteenth year 
he will have passed two years in each of the four countries. The 
arrangements for teaching each boy to speak three languages 
besides his own are very minute and very original. Grammar, in 
the first instance, is to be wholly dispensed with. The scholars 
are to learn from each other — par enseignement mutuel — how to 
speak. A different language is to be spoken each day, and all four 
are to be used simultaneously—not in succession — as the vehicles 
of the instruction given. Thus, while geography is taught in 
French, grammar is to be taught in German, and arithmetic in 
Italian. It requires all the audacious confidence of a theorist 
to believe that rules of this kind could be strictly observed, or 
that they could result in anything but a juvenile Babel. We 
sincerely pity the unfortunate pedagogues—we beg pardon, prefects 
—who are to be pitchforked into this scene of chronic uproar. 
Nor does it ever seem to have occurred to the wiseacres who lend 
their countenance to M. Barbier’s notable plan, that the inevitable 
tendency of this part of it would be to generate among their polyglot 
scholars avery racy form of/ingua franca, orinternational slang, rather 
than the use of approved idioms. One essayist, we observe, pro- 
poses that the boys should begin by learning Hebrew, as containing 
the roots of all the words in use among modern nations. Another 
wishes to introduce a universal grammar. We like both these 
suggestions. They seem to be prompted by some far-off touch of 
common sense. They show, at any rate, a faint appreciation of the 
necessity of getting some common basis of operations, some solid 
foundation on which to raise the structure of cosmopolitanism. 
Moreover, they strike us as being quite as practical and feasible as 
most of the details of organization described in the prize essay on 
International Education, to which we are informed the prize was 
adjudged on account of its practical character. If ever the graphic 
sketch of the school of the future, contained in that composition, 
be realized, it will be a perfect marvel of minute and intricate 
organization. Take, for instance, the programme for the first 
year’s study, when the pupils, be it remembered, are only nine or 
ten years old. In this, and the immediately succeeding year, 


thing more than the teaching of foreign languages? According 


modern languages are to be the chief object of study. With a 
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view to learning them, the boys are to be parcelled out into so 
many quaternions. Groups of four are to be formed, consisting of 
a boy of each of the four nations. The members of each group 
are to consider themselves in a ial manner comrades 
and chums. They are to form hctenahoes into what our lively 
neighbours call a petite société, working and playing together, and 


sitting next each other at meals, where no two boys of the same | 
nation are ever to be allowed to come into proximity. The main — 


object of these groups is, that the boys who compose them ma 

mutually learn to each other’s langu ut how teac 

children who can’t understand each other in the same class? 
The way in which this difficulty is surmounted is very ingenious. 
Every pupil is to be supplied with a manual of phrases in common 
use, in English, French, German, and Italian. Armed with this, 
each group in turn will be called out by the master. When a 


' lesson in French is to be given, the French boy turns monitor to 


the other three, reads so many phrases, and makes his comrades 
repeat them after him, correcting any fault in their accent and 
pronunciation. When enough French has been learnt, this 
— (whose function is merely to preside, at to his 
eatures as muchas ™_~ the expression of a godfather) announces 
a lesson in English. Thereupon the English boy steps to the 
middle, and his companions repeat after him in English the 
hrases which have been just read and repeated in French. 


ssons in German and Italian follow, upon precisely the same | 
lan. The result, it is calculated, of this system of mutual | 


instruction will be, that at the end of a month the members of 


» each group will be able to understand each other perfectly, and 


that at the end of a year they will speak each other’s languages 
really well. 
Among the arguments in favour of this method of teaching 


languages we find the curious one, that, in an undertaking of so | 


novel a character, new methods ought to be employed. Weshould 
rather have thought that, in an experiment of such importance, it 
would be wise to adopt only such as were of proved utility. This, 
however, is a humdrum notion, from which the enthusiastic regene- 
rators of European society are utterly exempt. They have no doubt 
that the method we have endeavoured to describe will be successful, 
and that, in the milieu cosmopolite in which a youth will find himself, 
he wili learn three foreign languages quickly and well. It remains 
for us to indicate the nature of the other instruction which an 
International College is to provide. The object being to attract 
as many parents as possible, the education is to be a classical 
as well as a commercial one. Latin and Greek, however, are not 
to be taught until a scholar has entered on the second half of his 
school career; so that a parent who thinks instruction in the dead 
languages superfluous will be able to withdraw his child at the 
end of the first four years. At the same time, it is hoped that 
he will do no such thing. “ Considering,” says the Report 
of the International Commissioners, “that the study of Latin 
and Greek for pupils prepared as ours will take very little 
time, there is no reason to deprive a boy intended for com- 
merce of the benefit which a knowledge of them confers.” 
Surely this is very much like putting the cart before the horse. 
It is only natural that in an International College modern 
ieagunges should have precedence over ancient; but we cannot 
quite believe that the latter would gain by the transposi- 
tion. We have always been simple enough to imagine that 


it was the previous knowledge of Latin which helped the student | 


to his French and Italian, by showing him their common basis 
and derivation. Whether French will be an equal aid to Latin, 
we venture to doubt. But the future man of commerce is not 
only to be a good classical scholar— he is to be much more, as a 
glance at the programme of studies evolved by the author of the 
Prize Essay will show. Among the subjects of the later years 
figure astronomy, technology, zoology, chemistry, comparative 
philology, cosmography, metaphysics, and political economy. 

hen to these severe studies are added all manly and several 
female accomplishments, it will be seen that in future it will be 
in the counting-house, not in the court, that our Admirable 
Crichtons will be found. What, it will be tremblingly asked, is 
to be the price of a training so comprehensive and so varied ? 


Paterfamilias will be in a flutter of suspense like that in which | 
he awaits the bill after a sumptuous banquet at the Star and | 


Garter or Greenwich. Let him be reassured. All these advantages 
are to be obtained for the very moderate figure of 8o/. a year—a 
sum which is to include all travelling expenses, and is calculated 
to leave a very pretty margin of profit to those who invest their 
money in the concern. 

Is this a project to commend itself to the sober sense of the 
country? Is it one to win the confidence of parents and guardians? 
We think not. That practical and unimaginative class of the 
community has an instinctive horror of the visionary and chi- 
merical, They are not to be made the dupes of a venture, however 
brilliant, which they are convinced can never succeed. And such, 
if we are not much mistaken, will be their estimate of M. Bar- 
bier’s project. It is magnificent, but it is not education. The 
will look with suspicion on an enterprise the success of whic 
depends on the concurrence of an infinite number of minute 
conditions, knowing that, in proportion as these are multiplied, the 
chances of a break-down are multiplied. It will not do to 


count on securing them all. It will not do to speculate on the 


sympathy, forbearance, and docility of lads of nine. It is idle 
to expect that they can be drilled into working with the precision 
and regularity of a machine. No amount of espionage, no amount 
of ingenuity in arrangement, will ever succeed in converting boys 


| into dummies or ninepins. Enormous difficulty would be found 
| in maintaining good discipline in such an assemblage of hetero- 
neous atoms as would meet in the institution. Where 
is the school that has not its ies, its bullies, its quarrels ? and 
would not these inevitable elements of discord be intensified by 
the conflict of national antipathies? The English boys would 
hardly be content with initiating their French comrades into le jeu 
national du cricket, but would go on to give them some practical 
experience of fisticuffs; while some youthful Venetian might even 
be provoked to flesh his maiden stiletto on the body of a pre- 
cocious Teutonic tyrant. Nothing, lastly, can be more op to 
the genius of English education than a scheme the chief feature 
of which is the multiplicity of petty teasing regulations for play 
hours as well as sch glish parents generally prefer 
a system of training which, without dispensing with any 
reasonable safeguard against moral evil, leaves the character 
of a child to expand and develop in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Our neighbours apparently take a different view. It is never 
too early, they think, for a boy to —_ his Be mere me 
under the irritating system of perpetual and universal organization 
which makes France, in spite of Imperial disquisitions on personal 
liberty, the most bureau-ridden country in Europe. Here is just 
_ one of those radical conflicts of ideas which it is the aim of Inter- 
national Education to eradicate ; but how is the prejudice to be in 
the first instance surmounted ? 

Even if the whole project were more feasible than it appears, is 
there any one who believes for a moment that it would lead to 
the results which its promoters so fondly anticipate? Does any 
sane person believe in the possibility of rearing a generation of en- 
lightened young cosmopolitans, or imagine that the world will ever 
see that new and compound specimen of the human family, “the 
European?” The shallow theorists who fancy that ideas which have 
been the growth of centuries can be revolutionized by throwing a 
few hundred children of all nations into hotchpot, not only disp y 
the grossest ignorance of human nature, but utterly misapprehen 
ihe real nature and tendency of an age of progress. Before 
attempting so colossal an enterprise, let them study the same 
problem on a smaller scale, When they talk so glibly of 
“‘ forming the European,” let them consider whether they have quite 
succeeded as yet in “forming” a homogeneous type of the English- 
man or Frenchman. If national characteristics are to be merged 
in cosmopolitan, surely the local and provincial element ought 
by this time to be swallowed up in the national. But is it? 
What have cheap trains, and cheap papers, and cheap education 
done towards assimilating Lancashire and Wiltshire?’ The very 
dialect of the former county would be unintelligible in the South, 
while the current of ideas and associations is markedly different. 
Take away the bond of common government, and the sympathy 
_ that springs from common institutions, and the character of the 
natives of those two districts probably remains very nearly as 
distinct as when they were under different governments. 
| Not all the centralizing influence of Paris, exercised under succes- 
_ sive governments, has effaced or absorbed the Breton or Auvergnat 
element in French nationality. Local ways of thinking, local 
‘habits of speaking, hold their ground, even in these days of en- 
lightenment. If they retreat at all, it is very slowly ; and for this 
simple reason—that the boasted advance of civilization leaves the 
mass of mankind, not where, but very much what it found them. 

But we do not seek, it is said, to destroy or weaken national 
sentiment, if by that term is meant the spirit of pure patriotism. 
What we want is that a man should continue to prefer his own 
country to any other, but should learn to see the good points and 
desire the welfare of others. In other words, an International Col- 
lege is needed as a supplement to the Sermon on the Mount. Such 
an institution will certainly be a magnificent, but, it may be feared, 
barren, commentary on the Scriptural text which enjoins the duty 
of loving both neighbour and enemy. No mere enlargement of 
ideas, no familiarity with the habits and customs of foreign 
countries, will ever extinguish deeply-seated feelings, or preserve 
national susceptibilities from the liability to irritation. know- 
ledge of the fact that the French eat frogs and that the Gallic 
frog is vastly superior to the British, will never operate to make 
a breach of the peace between us and them less probable. 
When, therefore, the reign of universal peace is gravely announced 
as the sure result of a system of international training, it is neces- 
_ sary to remember that the project emanates from a quarter where 
_ the wish is father to the thought, and from those whose interest 
—— to jump with their philanthropy. As a school in which 

modern languages would receive the attention they merit, and as 
a means of facilitating the operations of trade, an International 
| College may be needed, and might possibly succeed ; but to secure 

a better supply of merchant's p sets M. Barbier need hardly have 
soared so sublimely into the seventh heaven of Utopia. 


READING AND HEARING. 


We know nothing more amusing than the Times in one of its 
learned fits—such a fixed determination is displayed to 
blunder at all hazards, even when it must really take some trouble 
to find matter to blunder about. We pardon the mere display of 
names, sometimes accurate, sometimes inaccurate. A vague impres- 
sion of importance which otherwise we should not feel is really 
given, when some place in the middle of Asia is mentioned, and when 
we are told that Alexander and Jenghiz Khan and Timour and 
Baber all appeared there one after another. We know that some 
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more cng each of these conquerors were done in the same 
parts of the world, and we do not stop to inquire how near their 
several lines of march y came. There is, to be sure, the 
difference that Alexander was marching one way with one object, 
while Jenghiz and Timour were going an opposite way with an 
opposite object. But this does not very ae matter when all 

t is wanted is to produce an effect by a roll-call of great names— 
a rhetorical artifice which we allow, in some positions, to be per- 
fectly legitimate. It is another thing altogether when a writer, 
while talking about one thing, goes needlessly out of his way to 
talk about another thing, and, in so doing, to proclaim ignorance 
which he might have kept concealed. It may have been quite 
proper, in reviewing Mr. May’s Constitutional History, to run 
off into a splendid panegyric on the British press—that is, of 
course, upon the Times itself. As Mr. May, as the Zimes com- 

ins, “scarcely touched — considerations such as these,” it 
was perhaps quite onable that the Times should take the 
opportunity of touching upon them itself. But it was hardly 
necessary, in order to — a very needless contrast, to dis- 
play utter ignorance of the nature of Assemblies which have 
only a very indirect connexion with the subject. “The press 
has neutralized one of the evils of democracy as it was 
known in the olden time.” The “olden time,” we suppose, means 
the days of the Greek Republics. We suspect that ‘the press” 
has not really had much to do with the matter, for, so far as there 
is any truth in the contrast which the Zimes goes about to draw, 
the existence and importance of newspapers is the result and not 
the cause of the difference. But let us hear what ideas the Times 


crow, the aristocratic Catulus stood forth to speak in the teeth of 
the popular will, and was listened to with something more than 
respect, for the crowd shouted that, if they lost their favourite 
Pompey, they would take him instead. On the whole, the picture 
which the Zimes draws of the democratic assemblies of the 
“ olden time’ does not seem to us to be altogether —" 

The Times, in short, has confused the whole matter. There were 
no newspapers in Athens, there are newspapers in England, and 
the difference is a very important one; but it is not a difference of 
the kind which the Times fancies. The Times writes as if some 
“quiet and thoughtful ” person, excluded by the “ packed multi- 
tude,” had invented newspapers to supply the enforced lack of 
personal attendance. The difference is, that Athens was a 


_ city-commonwealth in the South of Europe, while England is a 


large kingdom in the North. In our climate we cannot spend 


our days in the open air like the old Greeks; with our - 


institutions, we cannot all be bodily present at every “4 
whether of Parliament or of any other body at whi 

we might wish to be present. The a is the 
natural substitute for a personal presence which has become 
impossible. That it is, after all, an imperfect substitute, is shown 
by the fact that people, when they have the choice, do like hearing 
a speech better than merely reading it. Let it be given out that 
Lord Palmerston, or Lord Derby, or Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Bright 
will make a speech at a given place, and he is sure not to lack an 
audience. Men will make some sacrifice, and go through some 


| discomfort, to hear any of them. According to the Times, they 


has formed of the democratic commonwealths of “the olden | 


time :”— 
Ad tic A bly meant a rabble, a ked multitude of noisy 


citizens into which the more quiet and thoughtful class of people did not care | 


to venture. 


Just conceive the emotions of Mr. Grote on reading these words. 
He has written twelve large volumes, which most people of any pre- 


might save themselves the trouble wv by reading the 7imes. 
The Times contrasts our good luck with that of the quiet and 
thoughtful Athenian; “we have good seats, for we sit at our own 
fireside with the newspapers in our hands.” In the climate of 
Athens, a fireside was less essential to life, and the Athenian 


| might have answered that a seat, however good, by one’s fireside, 


tence to education have read, but which have clearly not found their 


way into Printing House-square. All his labours are put aside 
with an air of cool dogmatism which Mitford might have envied, 
but to which he certainly never attained. The Zimes has got some 
confused notion in its head that Athens was a democracy, that 


America is a democracy, that “quiet and thoughtful” people — | 


atly to their own cost, and that of their country — keep aloof 


m politics in America, and that, therefore, “ quiet and thought- | 


ful” people must have kept aloof from politics at Athens. Greek 
historians and Greek orators tell a different story. “Quiet” people 
very likely stayed away, as quiet people have a way of doing in all 
times and places; but did no “thoughtful” people ever come? 
The character of an assembly cannot be judged by anything 
so well as by the sort of oratory which is addressed to it. 


Speakers who know their business adapt themselves to their | 
| by their own firesides. A man must be quiet and thoughtful, 


audience. Neither Lord Palmerston nor Mr. Bright speaks 
in the same way in the House of Commons as he does to a multi- 


tude, whether packed or not. Now, what is the character of the | 
| cheers of his hearers, the contagious sympathies of a crowd, all 
| go for nothing. ‘They-were all far more keenly felt at Athens 


extant speeches which were addressed to the Athenian Assembly ? 
What sort of men were the speakers? Pericles, Nicias, Demo- 
sthenes, Aischines, had all some claim to be called “thoughtful 
people,” and their speeches are such as a thoughful man would 
address to thoughtful men; they are the very opposite style of 


oratory to that which any one would address to the mere | 


“rabble.” Cleon and Alcibiades may have been rogues, but they 
certainly were not fools, and their speeches do not read as if they 
were meant for the ears of fools. A speech to a mere rabble com- 
monly consists, in a great degree, of glorification of the rabble. 
Either everything is just as it should be, or, if anything is wrong, 
the fault is laid upon somebody else. Now nothing is more 
striking in all the Athenian orators, in Cleon as conspicuously as in 
any, than the daring way in which they, one and all, rebuke their 
hearers—the way in which, instead of flattering the assembied 

eople, they withstand them to their face whenever they are to be 

lamed. This implies a high degree of moral courage in the speaker, 
and a high degree of self-discipline in the hearers ; and these are not 
exactly the qualities of a packed multitude from which all thoughtfui 
people keep away. Once only in its good times, as far as we know 
—§in the affair of the Generals at Arginusse — the Assembly was 
hurried into a itively illegal course. But that was under an 
excitement which might have stirred the House of Lords out of its 
propriety, and even then, illegal as was the course adopted, the 
Assembly fairly listened to both sides. Nicias, at an earlier time, 
was afraid of being hooted —but by whom? Not by any packed 
multitude, but by a packed knot of young aristocrats sitting in a 
row about Alcibiades—persons doubtless neither quiet nor thought- 


is a seat which carries no vote with it. The Strangers’ Gall 
is not the most comfortable place in the world — one lives in su 
awe of the solemn man who stalks up and down as if angry that 
we give him no excuse for rapping our knuckles. Itis pre-eminently 
a seat which gives no vote; yet people do go and sit there, when 
they might wait till the next morning, and read the Times by their 
own firesides. Everything makes us a pore of readers, while the 
Athenians were a people of hearers; still we prefer hearing to read- 
ing whenever we have the chance. The Athenian learned polities 
by hearing speeches in the Assembly; he learned jurisprudence by 
hearing speeches in the courts of law; he learned philosophy 
by listening to the lectures of masters of the various schools; he 
enjoyed the matchless literature of his language by seeing the 
lays of A°schylus and listening to the rhapsodists reciting Homer. 
We do all these things mainly by the aid of books and newspapers. 
Still orators, actors, lecturers, public readers, do gather audiences— 
sometimes audignces which would undoubtedly be more comfortable 


indeed, to whom the mere printed words are everything—to whom 
the personal presence of the speaker, his look, his gesture, the 


than here ; for, to an Athenian, spoken words were the only way 
of communicating with the rest of his fellow-citizens. Here 
we are luckier in having two ways of communication ; still, the 
one is confessedly only a substitute for the other. It is not the 
press which has produced a changed state of politics, but a 
changed state of politics which has produced the press as its own 
necessary condition. 

The difference which the Times amusingly attributes mainly to 
itself is thus really the result of several different causes, and the 
Times with its importance is simply one of the outward results. 
The difference, in short, is not so much one between democratic 
and other forms of Government as between small States and large. 
It is undoubtedly true that newspapers can only flourish under 
governments which are democratic,in the Times’ sense of the word— 
that is, governments under which free discussion is allowed. But 
a newspaper, as a means of reporting debates, did not exist at 
Athens any more than at Sparta, because it was not in the least 
wanted in either place. In a modern State formed on the Athenian 
model, the press would exercise very little influence, because every 


' man would like better to see, hear, vote, and, if need be, speak for 


ful, but not exactly what we understand by a rabble. Indeed, we | 
have no very clear notion what is meant by a “ packed multitude” in | 


such acase. We know very well that a multitude can be packed, but 
who is to pack an Assembly which, though very numerous, is by 
no means open to all the world, but is as rigidly confined to a 


particular class of persons as the narrowest oligarchic council? All | 


that we say of Athens applies with tenfold force to Achaia, where a 
formally democratic assembly often really consisted of a gathering 
of respectable unpaid Senators—something, we should say, not un- 


like a Court of Quarter Sessions. In the Roman Assembly, in the | 


later days of the Commonwealth, the Times might indeed find its 
rabble, but even there thoughtful people ventured to attend its 
meetings. Cicero harangued the Quirites as well as the Fathers. | 
Cato never missed a meeting of the People any more than of the | 
Senate. Even in an assembly which roared so loud as to stun a | 


himself. It was only men like Isocrates, whose quietness and 
thoughtfulness amounted to a physical infirmity, who put out their 
thoughts in the shape of pamphlets; and even the pamphlets of 
Isocrates are written in the form of speeches. 

The Times, after all, overlooks the only case in which a news- 
paper might have made a real difference in the “olden time.” 
fad the Athenians known the printing-press and the other 
discoveries by which newspapers live, they would still 
have made but small use of them for domestic diseussion. In 
fact, for home purposes, they were not needed. How little they felt 
the lack of printing is shown by the little use which they made 
for such purposes of the art of writing. But for information as to 
what happens at a distance, if not the newspaper itself, yet those 
discoveries which give the newspaper its value, would have been just 
as useful then as now. A submarine telegraph, or a line of fast 
steamers, between Athens and Sicily, would have been of as much 
use during the Syracusan war as the like helps were to ourselves 
during the Crimean war. Had such things been known, they 


would undoubtedly have been used. To posts and telegraphs the 


infinite number of small, and often hostile, States would have 
formed an impediment. Agamemnon, to be sure, had his fire 
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telegraphs, but then he was lord of many islands and of all Argos. | 
But it is to suppose that, if steam had been known, steam | 
would not have been freely used, and the other discoveries as ;| merce would not be affected by the 
freely as circumstances could have allowed. Still, the ee 

an 


as anorgan of any im , could hardly have arisen. 


Common Council to be su’ by Mr. Thwaites’s oligarchy or 


the hundred-headed animal of a Marylebone , British com- 
The citizens, in their 
fervid appeal against Sir De Evans’ proposal for the amal- 


gamation of the City with the litan police, observe that 


aristocratic State, the Government would have kept its telegrams —the City is still the nation’s capital, and all the great 


to itself; in a democratic State, the Assembly would at once have | ‘ >; a 
' although in acreage and in resident population the City is small, 


come together to discuss them. In short, it is not the “press” 


ing institutions and the commercial life are there; and that, 


which “has neutralized one of the evils of democracy,” but | thousands of the foremost of England’s men, whose names are 
democracy, having changed its character through other causes, | known in every clime, pass their daily lives within her boundaries 


has allowed and required the press to exist and to become | 


important. 


THE CIVIC INSURRECTION. 


ie is a characteristic of human, certainly of British, nature to 
expend much more interest on other people’s concerns than on 
one’s own. Careless of the heathenism at our doors, we lavish 
subscriptions and sympathy on the distant pagans of Inner Africa 
and China, and we pay much more attention to what is doing in 
the swamps of the Yazoo, and in the unpronounceable forests of 
Poland, than to the domestic insurrection which is raging in 
our own streets. London — that is, London proper—is at 
the present moment in a state of revolt. The incidents and 
specialities of this rebellion, if they do not belong to Euro- 
men still are destined to cut a figure in local and _ parish, 
istory. The annals of the Wardmotes of 1863 will supply 
ample materials to the Horn and Carpenter of the future. The 
Corporation of the City of London possesses its Liber Albus, 
which has lately been edited in sumptuous form under the 
auspices of the Master of the Rolls. That Liber Niger which is to 
be will present its darkest page when the civic chronicler comes 
to record the tyranny of Grey and the resistance of Rose. Every- 
body knows what the City of Londpn has been, as well as 
what it is. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens, in Common 
Council assembled, illustrate an eventful chapter in English 
history. How much of our liberties and how much of our 
rity is due to the existence of this famous municipality, 

it would be superfluous to deseribe; and it is not to be Jenicd 
that the shadow of a mighty name not only survives, but has its 
influence. Not only are there traditions on which to repose, but 
there are certain solid elements of power which the Corporation 
still wields, and foremost is the almighty strength of revenue. 
The income of the Corporation is enormous. Vast and increasing 
taxes, in the shape of the coal revenues, equal to the Customs 
duties of many a kingdom, are almost withdrawn from Parlia- 
mentary control, and their expenditure is vested in the Corpo- 
ration. The citizens tax not only themselves, but their neighbours, 
and spend theirneighbours’ money withoutgiving them the slightest 
voice in its appropriation. There were times in which a concen- 
trated municipality of great power and wealth like this had its 
unquestionable advantages. Many a fierce Plantagenet King has 
quailed before the patriotism of the London Wards. In thegreat civil 
war, the citizens of London presented the mostformidable obstacle to 
arbitrary power. On the other hand, history records with gratitude 
the barrier which civic immunities have often presented to the 
formidable oppression of feudal nobles. We owe much to the 
City of London. But the City of London is not what the City of 
London was. When, as at the present moment, the wardmotes 
al to the memories of Fitz-Alwyne, and when we daily expect 

e Lord Mayor to summon Fitz-Walter, the hereditary Castellain, 
from Baynard Castle, and to deliver to him the Sacred Banner of St. 
Paul, and to go forth conquering and to conquer the Lords of the 
Council in Downing Street, it is necessary to inquire how far the 
present citizens represent the proud merchants and craftsmen of the 


City of London, and the 
interests of both, were identical. This has ceased to be the case. 
It is argued that the citizens of London ought no longer to be en- 
trusted with special privileges and immunities, because the suburbs 
are, both in size and population, as twelve to one what the City is. 
This is, and is not, a good argument. It would not be a good 

ment were the present merchants, bankers, and ware- 
housemen members of the Corporation of London. If the real 
trade of London were represented in the Corporation, it 
would be unimportant how large London was, or whether the 

oration were resident or not. Did the actual Corporation, 
the living Lord Mayor and Aldermen, consist of the highest 
merchants in the City, no one would say that privileges, revenues, 
and self-government could be entrusted to better hands. The 


jealousy that is felt in the matter of the City police and the City 


funds is, not that they are entrusted to the City authorities, but that 
the existing City authorities are a sham and delusion. Ifthe superior 
members of the Corporation were, for example, identical with the 
Governors of the Bank of England, few persons would grudge 
the Corporation its rights. We are not aware, however, that 
many members of the Court of Aldermen or of the Court 
of Common Council are to be found among the Governors 
of the Bank, or the Committee of the Stock Exchange, or 
were enrolled among the Directors of the extinct East India 
Company, or are partners in the greatest commercial firms. 
The City Companies preserve their halls, their estates, their 
banquets, their quaint customs and dresses; but they are the 
merest mockery and shadow of the ancient Guilds, whose influence 
was not only national, but European. Were the Livery Companies 
and the Corporation to be swept away to-morrow, and were the 


and are numbered among her citizens.” This may be quite true, 
but it is irrelevant. The banking institutions and the mone~- 
tary world are in the City, but not of the City. The bankers and 
brokers are not the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. The Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen are often smail tradesmen, and the Common Coun- 
cilmen are generally retail shopkeepers. ‘The civic immunities only 
exist for the benefit of a class who, ange etme bear the same 
relation to the Vyners of old that a Westmoreland statesman 
does to the Duke of Devonshire. The question is not as to 
the value of municipal institutions, or the importance of local 
self-government, but whether the municipal institutions of the 
City of London are administered, or for the future are likely to 
be administered, by such hands and heads as are the best fitted to 
be entrusted with exceptional privileges and special immunities. 

The advertisement columns of the newspapers are full of the 
resolutions passed at the civic indignation meetings. Portsoken 
calls to Vintry, and St. Margaret Moses shrieks inarticulate 
appeals, in doubtful ar, to St. Benet Sherehog. The Com- 
mon Council wants but a us to turn its patriotic frenzy into 
lyrical measures. The sober prose of the civic defenders of 
the liberties of England takes, at any rate, poetic licence with 
history. The case of amalgamating the two Police forces of 
the metropolis is paralleled with Charles I.’s seizure of the 
Five as the City Remonstrants quoting, 
we suppose, a private copy of Hume, “ the Four Members;” 
and the Great Remonstrance just issued by the City is equally 
strong in recent as in remote history. The “Reasons for op- 
posing Sir De Lacy Evans’s motion” point to the Coup d’ 
of the Man of December as a warning against Sir George Grey’s 
measure, seeing that “the most democratic government then 
existing in the world was, ten short years ago, abolished atthe will 
of one man, simply because he had the control of the police, and 
prevented the nation’s representatives meeting.” We thought that 
the Coup d’Etat of December took place in 1851, and that the 
command of the army had conatiing more to do with the 
success of Louis Napoleon than any suppression of the gendarmerie. 
But let the historic parallels pass. Bunkum must be at its 
zenith in Guildhall, when it is seriously announced that Sir 
George Grey’s object in placing the City police under central 
ong is “in order that the Executive Government may 

ave under its control a body of armed and disciplined men, who 
could at a moment’s notice suppress the public meetings of the 
people, or the assembling together of the Legislature.” It is easy 
to retort fustian with nonsense; and it would be as good an - 
ment as that which the citizens venture upon, were we to say that 
the liberties of the Pancras Vestry, or the privileges of Parliament, 
the meeting of Convocation, or the assembling of the Royal 
Society, were seriously menaced by the existence of the 700 
well armed and disciplined giants in the shape of the existing 
City Police force, who, with Gog and Magog at their head, might 
at any moment be marched down under the orders of Lord Mayor 
Rose, or the cheesemongers and grocers of the Common Counci 
to suppress the public meetings of the Senate, the Church, an 
Science; and who, it is seriously feared, might prevent, if they 
chose, the sitting of the Judges in Banco at Westminster, Not 
content, however, with defending their own privileges, the citizens, 
in their appeal to other municipalities, assure us that Sir Robert 
Peel’s force was a mistake from the first. “Every metro 
litan borough ought long since to have been incorporated, each 
ought to have had the control of its own police, and were this the 
case, Government would have had nothing to do with the police.” 
As we understand this argument, it is the old appeal to consis- 
tency, and betrays a hankering after the watchmen and Charlies of 
old. Not only ought there to be aspecial but a special 
Marylebone police, special Lambeth, special Finsbury, special 
Tower Hamlets. We are certainly disposed to echo the citizens’ 
somewhat hackneyed question, and to ask, Is the country prepared 
for this?” Decidedly we are not prepared to remit to the gene- 
rosity of Pancras ratepayers, or to their estimate of the proportion 
which ought to exist between protection of our homes and spoons 
and its cost, the decision water the metropolitan boroughs 
should have each its owa private police, and the control of its 
establishment and expenditure. It symmetry is only to be ob- 
tained by modelling all police forces on the civic pattern, or by 
assimilating the civic exception to the metropolitan rule, we 
shrewdly suspect that the citizens will have to yield. 

The simple fact is, that the measure now formally announced by 
Government is only the beginning of the end, and the citizens are 
probably right in reading the signs of the times. Itisthe thin end 
of the wedge ; and when the principle of subverting mischievous civic 
immunities is established, more will follow. We admit that there 
is something apparently ungenerous in the mode of introducing the 
present reform. After all, the break down ef the City police on the 
7th and 10th of March has been made the most of; and one argu- 
ment in favour of retaining the City police is strong. We mean 
that, in a small circuit like the City, where immense properties are 
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treasured up, the effective custody of them, especially at night, is 
erhaps best maintained by a body, every man of whom is well 
own to local authorities, and whose attention and experience is 
concentrated to the care of a defined and narrow area. We doubt 
whether the actual safety of the banks and warehouses in the City 
is not better guarded at present than it will be under the care 
of distant authority, and a nm and floating force of ten or twelve 
thousand men. But it will perhaps be found possible, in the 
forthcoming measure of mation, to combine the advantages 
both of uniform control and local concentration; and as it is 
undeniable that the exclusive importance of the City is a thing of 
the past, so must its immunities be subordinate to the general good. 
At any rate, a measure of this public importance is not to be made 
a party question, as the citizens seem determined to make it; nor 
ought it to be treated solely on the ground of the accidents 
attending the Royal Entry and the Iuminations. 


THE LOSS OF THE ORPHEUS. 


Laps loss of the fine corvette Orpheus, with Commodore Burnett 
and three-fourths of her crew, is a calamity which knows no 
recent parallel in the history of the Royal Navy. This ship was 
almost new; she was well manned and ably commanded ; she 
encountered no severe weather; and the operation in performing 
which she perished, although considered difficult, would not before- 
hand have been pronounced dangerous. After a fair passage from 
Australia, the Orpheus arrived off the western coast of New Zealand, 
and attempted to pass the bar at the mouth of the Manakau harbour. 
As the signal that the bar might be passed was flying at the pilot 
station on shore, and as full directions as to the course to be 
steered in passing it were on board, there seems to be no reason 
why the attempt should not have been made. With all prepara- 
tion and vigilance, and carefully shaping her course according to 
chart and land-marks, the Acus nevertheless failed to hit the 
channel, and, getting aground, became exposed to the violence of 
waves which roll towards that coast from a sea which is perfectly 
open for some thousands of miles. 

It is stated that the bar at this harbour’s mouth shifts so fre- 
quently and rapidly that no directions which have been published 
any length of time can be relied upon for passing it in safety. If this 
be so, it follows that the publication of such Testers is a mere 
trap for unwary vessels, and that no ship can be safe in passing the 
bar unless she has on board a pilot who makes it the business of his 
life to watch the shifting aspect of the locality, It has been suggested 
that sufficient guidance to ensure safety might be furnished by a 
signal-post on shore, which should indicate to a vessel passing the 
bar the variations of her course which might from time to time be 
necessary. It haseven been stated that such a signal-post existed, but 
if it did, its existence does not seem to have been known on board 
the Orpheus. There was nothing in that ship’s business at Ma- 
nakau so urgent but that she might have waited for a pilot. She 
did not wait, because her captain had no knowledge that the 
difficulty ahead of him was greater than a good ship, well com- 
manded, ought to encounter in the ordinary course of duty. Perhaps 
it may be said that this is an instance where a little knowledge 
proved a agg ape thing. If there had been no directions for 
passing the on board the Orpheus, the ship would have 
remained outside, and would at this moment have been carrying 
the broad pendant of Commodore Burnett on the Australian station. 
The only consolation to be obtained from the accounts which have 
appeared of this melancholy shipwreck is the example afforded by it 
of good conduct and discipline in the crew. The same mournful 
satisfaction was derived from the noble behaviour of the soldiers 
who perished some years ago when the transport-ship Birkenhead 
was lost on the coast of Africa. There could be no trial 
of bravery and steadiness to which such a ship’s company as that 
which obeyed Commodore Burnett would not be equal. The 
occasions have been few of late years for testing the aptitude of 
the British navy for combat with a human enemy, and therefore 
such encounters with the powers of nature as that in which the 
Orpheus perished are not without value in proving that the metal 
rings as clearly as it used todo. There can be nothing in battle 
more alarming than the position of the Orpheus when she struck 
upon the bar, and the sea began to make a clear breach over her. 
Indeed, a battle would be less alarming for this réason—that an 
enemy, however terrible may be the weapons which he wields, is 
not insensible to the consideration that he, as well as the other 
side, is in great, although they may not perhaps be in equal, 
danger. But the south-west wind which drove the waves against 
the Orpheus as she hung helpless on the bank had not nerves 
capable of being disturbed by any efforts which its victims might 
make in self-defence. Such a proof of the quality of the navy as 
has been obtained by the destruction of the Orpheus is no incon- 
siderable set-off against the heavy price paid for it. 

Supposing it was proper for the ship to attempt to pass the 
bar, there can be no doubt that every possible means was taken 
to ensure her safety. She approached the coast under steam 
as well as sail, so that she might reasonably venture nearer to 
danger than would be prudent in a vessel which must trust to her 
sails alone. It was midday on the 7th of last February that the 
Orpheus advanced unconsciously to meet her fate. “The hands 
were on deck, the ropes manned for shortening sail, the commodore, 
commander, and master on the bridge, leadsmen in both chains, 
spare tiller shipped,” &c. On approaching the bar there was no 
sea upon it that partioularty formida le, The signal to take 


the bar was, as we have said, flying from the pilot station. The com 
modore and master were very attentive with the chart on the bridge, 
and very particular in the steerage of the ship, and in their orders 
to the engine-room to keep the steam at command. The ship first 
touched the ground slightly in the after part, and steam was given 
her to push her over the shoal. Ten minutes later, she struck 
forward, and although the order was immediately given to go 
astern at full speed, she never moved. The order was then given 
to shorten sail. The ship broached to with her head to the north- 
ward, lurching heavily to port, the rollers setting in from the 
westward, which immediately made a clean sweep of the upper 
deck. An attempt was made to lighten the ship by throwing 
overboard some of the guns. Such measures are sometimes suc- 
cessful, and very frequently they are not. When all men-of-war 
are iron-plated and ¢ guns in turrets, it will be impossible 
even to attempt such expedients, and therefore the crews of 
vessels which get into trouble, instead of making efforts which 
may possibly end in disappointment, will be able to sit down 
quietly and meditate upon that death which they can do poteiog 
to avert. If the Orpheus had been an iron ship, her hull woul 
probably have borne being bumped upon a sand-bank better than 
a wooden hull. But when she so to go, her dissolution would 
have been more rapid than it was. Fragments of wooden wreck 
are pretty sure to support some of the crew long enough to give 
them a chance of being helped, if help is anywhere at all within 
reach. But fragments of iron wreck do not float at all. This 
difference is perhaps not worth considering, unless indeed in the 
same spirit in which some sailors regard the art of swimming. 
That art frequently prolongs and sometimes preserves life, but it is 
doubtful whether the life of any particular man would be pre- 
served, and its prolongation would be only to make death a more 
elaborate torture. To cling to a wooden mast, while tossed by 
waves and bruised by floating spars, is miserable and almost 
hopeless; but if masts are Cale at iron, this suffering and 
probable disappointment may be avoided. About one-fourth of 
the crew of the Orpheus were saved after t mental and bodily 
agony, and the other three-fourths perished. If the ship had been 
built of iron, there would probably have been less agony, and no 
lives would have been saved, except those of the few men who 
were sent away in boats. It may be hoped that shipwrecks 
will be sufficiently rare to render it unnecessary to take this 
difference between wood and iron into account, but it should 
not be left altogether out of sight. This case of the Orpheus is 
something like that which the late Sir Howard Douglas was fond 
of introducing into discussions on the comparative merits of wood 
and iron ships. He had himself been shipwrecked in one of his 
many voyages, and had been preserved on a portion of the vessel 
which floated after she had broken up. If that ship had been 
built of iron, the country would have been deprived of fifty 
years or more of the services of Sir Howard Douglas. This 
consideration might be thought more or less important, but it 
certainly would not be decisive of the controversy between wood 
and iron. 

A few of the survivors of this catastrophe owed their preserva- 
tion to being sent away in boats, which managed to clear the ship 
without getting dashed by the waves against her sides. The 
commodore deemed it one of his first duties to secure the private 
signals, the public records, and the ship’s books. A midshipman 
was ordered to go in charge of these documents to the shore, and 
the boat which was to carry them was manned probably in the 
usual manner. It is thus that the lot is cast for life or death. 
The regular routine of duty is as far as possible observed, 
and if that routine seems to make the difference between 
returning to home and friends, and perishing by drowning at the 
antipodes, it is observed none the less, but probably more on 
that account. It is well to have a rule of any kind which may 
serve to check the natural instinct of men ia danger to provide 
each one for his own safety. Another boat was sent towards the 
shore in hopes to procure assistance. A steamer could be seen 
coming out of the harbour which the Orpheus had failed 
to enter. She appeared to be able to give assistance, but not 
very willing, or at least not very prompt to give it. There 
was a lifeboat somewhere on shore, but no crew at hand to 
launch or man it. The steamer was first signalled at half-past 
two o'clock, and at six o’clock she came near enough to begin the 
only attempt which could be, or at any rate which was, made to 
save the crew of the Orpheus, who had been for more than four 
hours clinging to her tops. The steamer approached as near the 
grounded ship as she could to windward, pe then cast off two or 
three boats which she had in tow, and which approached still 
nearer to the ship, so that some of the men in her tops might 
throw themselves into the raging sea and take their chance 
of being picked up. When the boats had dropped to lee- 
ward, the steamer again took them in tow and brought 
them back to a point favourable for repeating the experi- 
ment. After this work had gone on for some time, the 
flood-tide made, and the rollers became so high on the change of 
tide that no boat could live in them. The steamer anchored near 
the wreck, and soon after saw its masts fall, casting all who clung 
to them into the sea, where all except a few who were oe up 
by the boats perished. The Orpheus was soon completely broken 
up, and at daylight nothing could be seen of her except a stump 
of one mast and a few ribs, which will perhaps remain amid the 
shifting sands, a beacon to warn mariners that they are near the 
scene of a terrible calamity. 
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REVIEWS. 


DARGAUD’S HISTORY OF LADY JANE GREY.* 


W* do not exactly see why M. Dargaud should have written 
this volume, or why, if he felt called upon to write it, he 
should have called it the History of Jane Grey; for, in truth, 
the heroine of the title- occupies but a small part of the 
book. M. Dargaud writes history after the manner of the poet 
who his epic on the Trojan War with the egg of Leda. He 
begins his life of Lady Jane with the marriage of Lady Jane’s 
dmother. And not only does he begin with the marriage of 
er grandmother, but he narrates, at nearly 8 length. every- 
thing that happened between the marriage of her grandmother 
and her own execution. That is to say, the History of Jane Grey 
is made to contain the history of Queen Katharine, of Cardinal 
Wolsey, of Anne Boleyn, and of a great number of other persons 
with whom Lady Jane had nothing whatever to do. To justify 
telling over again a tale so often told, a man ought either to have 
lighted on some new facts or documents, or else to possess some 
wonderful power of telling or of commenting on the usual story. 
We certainly do not recognise any great amount of cither in 
M. Dargaud. He has done little more than go through a very 
well-known period of history, without novelty or criticism, 
and in that variety of the general class of fine writing 
which is just now fashionable in France. And yet there 
is something, after all, which makes us take to M. Dargaud. 
He does know the difference betwecn right and wrong, and, 
in writing the history of Henry VIIL., that is a knowledge by 
no means to be made light of. M. Dargaud has certainly not 
followed Mr. Froude; indeed, he appears not to have read Mr. 
Froude. The apologist of King Harry does not appear in the list 
of M. Dargaud’s authorities. We are rather sorry that he has not 
read Mr. I'roude, as we should be curious to see what would be 
the effect upon a mind which as yet remains wholly unenlightened. 
M. Dargaud evidently lags behind the world, and judges of men 
and their actions by very old-fashioned rules. It has not occ 
to him as possible that a man should cut off his wife’s head one 
day, and marry her waiting-maid the next, out of nothing in the 
world but pure ‘patriotism. We do not know why he always 
s of Sir Thomas More as Morus, but it is something to find 
that he does not think it was quite right and proper to behead 
him, without a crime, on the testimony of a villanous spy. 
Altogether, though we do not recognise any great positive merit in 
M. Dargaud’s history, yet its negative merits are by no means 
inconsiderable. 
In fact, all that M. Dargaud seems to have done is to throw the 
ular view of the sixteenth century into somewhat rhetorical 
rench, and into aphs which, at exciting moments, are 
indeed dwindled to the shortest span. He follows the popular 
outside view of the thing in all his likes and dislikes—in his admi- 
ration of Cranmer and his fierce denunciation of Queen Mary. 
This is, to be sure, no very great feat; still, as we have hinted, it 
would have been to have done much worse. In this case, 
the superficial pop view is a good deal truer than the 
recondite philosophic view. And so, whenever there is no 
question of fact, it is always likely to be. A popular 
view does a sort of rough and ready justice, which often comes 
nearer to the truth than the elaborate paradoxes of ingenious men. 
When a popular view goes wrong, it is almost always from going 
wrong in its facts. Very often the whole truth is never set before 
the popular mind; very often, it only grasps some small portion of 
what is set before it. In either case it comes to a hasty, superficial, 
inaccurate conclusion. But its mere estimate of such facts as it 
carries away is commonly just ; the conclusions are wrong because 
some other facts are neglected or never heard of. A popular view, 
therefore, commonly expresses at least a half truth; if it | 
gets hold of a full and tair statement of facts to start with, it wil 
probably be a whole truth. It is, therefore, always worth while 
to trace out the origin of a popular view. Utterly false as it may 
be as a whole, it will generally be found to be the inference of 
instinctive justice from some isolated portion of the facts. Thus 
Cranmer is a popular hero, and quite naturally so. He was 
a leader of the Reformation, a martyr of the Reformation, 
and a man of many very attractive personal qualities. His 
popular canonization is a perfectly just inference from these 
— of his character taken alone. One fact alone is remem- 
red to his discredit—namely, his recantation ; and this is sup- 
posed to be wiped out by his many merits. That the recanta- 
tion was —— actin a long course of time-serving is never 
thought of. t the martyr himself was a maker of m 
that he shared with his master the unenviable distinction of 
making martyrs on both sides, is never thought of either. When 
we remember that, as long as Henry lived, Cranmer burned every- 
body who denied transubstantiation, and that, as soon as Henry was 
dead, he found out that transubstantiation was all wrong, it is im- 
possible to look upon his repeated recantations as mere momentary 
acts of weakness, such as the fear of death might wring from any 
one. Considering his whole career, it is impossible to class 
Cranmer along with single-hearted martyrs like More and Fisher, 
or Ridley Pm | Latimer, or with his own victims, Catholic, Pro- 
testant, or Anabaptist. But the popular estimate of Cranmer is 
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mate of “ Bloody Mary ;” all that is remembered is the religious 
persecution and the execution of Jane Grey. They alone strike the 
popular mind, and the popular mind does its rough and ready 
justice upon them. Mary’s many positive virtues, and the manu 
palliations of her crimes, are never thought of at all. An 
curiously enough, the popular view often leaves out circumstances 
which make for its own side, if they happen to involve a little 
looking below the surface. Cranmer shows very poorly by the 
side of the other martyrs, but his burning was, except the burn- 
ing of the poor and the maimed and the halt and the blind, the 
worst act of the persecution. According to the laws even of 

rsecution, his recantation ought to have saved him. When he 
found that it was determined to burn him all the same, he 
turned about and recanted his recantation. So with Jane 
Grey—the popular view hardly the real yd of her 
execution. Had she been beheaded at once, but little could, 
in those days, have been said against it. It would have been 
a harsh and cruel act, but the age was used to harsh and cruel 
acts. Jane was at least legally guilty, and how many had lost 
their heads on Tower Hill, who were both morally and legally 
innocent. The special iniquity was the sparing her so long, and 
then beheading her, not for any fresh offence of her own, but out 
of fright at a second rebellion with which she had nothing to do. 
But we doubt whether the popular conception of Jano Grey fully 
takes in this tenfold aggravation of the conduct of Mary or her 
advisers—an aggravation which, in fact, changes Jane’s death from 
an execution, cruel indeed, but not technically unjust, into a mere 
political murder. We do not mean that M. Dargaud forgets this 
aspect of the case. He indeed brings it out rather too forcibly. 
In the following passage all is true enough till we reach the last 
sentence; the idea of Mary taking a personal pleasure in blood is 
really building too much upon a popular epithet :— 

Condamnée apres la conspiration de Northumberl elle était restée 
comme un otage entre les mains de Marie Tudor. Etrangére a la conspi- 
ration ot son pere le duc de Suffolk fut malheureusement mélé avec Carew 
et Wyatt, Jane était sous le bouclier de I’équité. Puisqu’elle n’avait pas eu 
le moindre soupgon du complot nouveau, I'équité voulait qu'elle vécit. Et 
non-seulement l’équité, mais la parenté, mais la pitié, mais la vertu, mais le 
charme de cette jeune et grande ame ; tout parlait pour elle, tout, excepté 
la raison d’Etat invoquée par Charles-Quint et par Simon Renard. Ce n’est 
pas la nature,ce n’est pas la justice, ce n’est pas la bonté, c’est la raison 
d’Etat qui sera écoutée par Marie. Que lui importera un coup de hache de 
plus, pourvu que sa sécurité soit compléte et que son plaisir sanguinaire, ce 
plaisir qu’elle rapportera monstrueusement & Dieu, soit savouré ! 


Nor do we see the ground for the following burst of indignation of 
M. Dargaud’s 


Voila Marie Tudor, illuminée d’un de ces éclairs de histoire qui dissipe 

les erreurs autour d’un personnage, 4 la maniére du jour lorsqu’il dissipe les 
ténébres! Oui, voila Marie Tudor, I’éleve de Rome et de I’Espagne, la 
femme que l'on cherche encore a réhabiliter par un de ces paradoxes déplor- 
ables qui ne blessent pas moins I’équité que fa vérité. Je n’appuierai pas. 
Je ferai remarquer seulement que si Feckenham, en offrant & Jane Grey la 
vie pour la conversion, pouvait étre de bonne foi, Marie certes tendait un 
piege. 
Now, as the story is told alike by Hume, Turner, Lingard, and 
Froude, neither Feckenham nor Mary made any offer of life as the 
reward of conversion. Jane did not die on any point of religion 
at all. Feckenham was simply sent to try to save her soul in the 
next world, when it was determined to destroy her body in this, 

There is nothing in the world so provoking as an author who 
will not give references to his authorities. He makes some state- 
ment which seems strange ; you refer to such books as you have at 
hand; you find nothing about it, yet you do not like to say 
ry that it is not so, as you are conscious of not havi 

ooked into every book. Often and often have we been ve 
almost beyond endurance with assertions of this kind, which we 
cannot accept, and yet which we cannot contradict without turning 
over all the stores of the Bodleian and the British Museum. Of 
course there are some writers whose word we should take without 
a reference ; but then those are the very writers who are alwa) 
most scrupulous in giving references. Here is M. Dargaud ; 
tells us that Henry VdII., after his coronation, went and altered 
the record of his coronation-oath in a manner such as to increase 
his own powers over the clergy. Here is his story: — 


L’archevéque de Cantorbery, Warham, en costume tifical, avee sa 
mitre et sa crosse de primat, l’attendait. L’autel oalontieals d'or, de 
pierreries et de cierges. L’encens répandait dans l’abbaye ses nuages et son 
parfum mystiques. Le roi s’agenouilla devant le prélat, qui, debout, dit 
d’une voix protonde en abaissant son regard sur le monarque prosterné : 

“Vous jurcz de maintenir les riviléges qu’Edouard le Confesseur et les 
princes ses ancétres ont octroyés a I’Eglise et au clergé d’Angleterre ? 

—Je le jure, répondit Henri Tudor. 

— Levez-vous, reprit l’'archevéque, et soyez fidéle & votre promesse.” 

Le roi se releva brusquement. I] avait le diadéme au front, l'anneau: 
enchassé des deux roses au doigt, le sceptre dans la main. Il était fort pale. 
Que se it-il dans son aime? Etait-il humilié de cette cérémonic ov un 
— ui avait parlé de haut? Eut-il l'ambition du sacerdoce royal ? 

éva-t-il la dictature des consciences? Fut-il agité des pressentiments d’un 
chef de culte ? 

Quoi qu'il en soit, il abrégea la séance, se retira dans une salle de l'abbaye, 
et, s'étant fait apporter l’acte de serment, il y ajouta des corrections capi- 
tales. Elles se résument dans un complet arbitraire. Il ne rétracta pas son 
agent, mais il le réduisit 4 un caprice par cette formule insolite : 

“Je jure de maintenir les priviléges de I’Eglise et du clergé d’Angleterre, 
en tant ape ne préjudicieront ni & ma juridiction, ni 4 ma dignité.” 

Rien de plus élastique assurément qu’une telle charte. ¢ apprendra 
plus tard le sens de cette clause énigmatique. 

Henri sortit de l'abbaye plus que roi, roi absolu, et presque pape. Dan . 


| a perfectly just deduction from “the “only facts ‘about Cranmer 
Po which the popular view remembers. So with the ular esti- 
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Fombre des arceaux gothiques, il avait essayé la tiare. Elle lui parut sans 
doute légere, méme par-dessus la couronne. 


Is this very important fact, if fact it be, out of M. Dargaud’s own 
head? Is it any of the floating scandal of the time? We can only 
say that there is nothing about it in Hall or Herbert, nothing in 
Hume, Turner or Lingard. If it really took place, we can only 
say that a great many writers are very much to blame for leaving 
it out. 

There are some things about which we are more certain. 
Henry VIL. undoubtedly did not marry Elizabeth of York in 1436 
(p. 12). It is quite unjust to say of Henry VIII, “sa parole était 
un jeu” (p. 31). Sin it were to belie the devil, and King Harry 
should not be defrauded of one of his few virtues. Nor is it quite 
fair to say (p. 22)—“ La moindre restriction dans I’éloge l’offensait, 
la plus légére contradiction l’exaspérait, un regard soudain de 
femme le rendait fou.” So M. Dargaud naturally ae me the story 
of Henry’s intrigue with Mary Boleyn ; but, even on this showing, 
she and Mr. Froude’s favourite Elizabeth Blount hardly amount 
to “beaucoup de maitresses” (p. 39). He gives quite a new turn 
to the first answer of Anne Boleyn to Henry, when he says : — 

Anne avait attisé le feu sans se laisser atteindre. Elle avait dit & Henri 
VIII comme autrefois Elizabeth Grey a Edouard IV: “Je serais heureuse 
@étre votre femme, mais je ne serai pas votre maitresse.” 


We really have not taken the trouble to hunt up such a matter, 
but as the answers are commonly given, they run something like 
this :—“ TI am too humble to be your wife, and too proud to be your 
mistress.” Elizabeth of course grounds her refusal solely on her 
humility—Anne on her humility, combined with the King’s existing 
marriage. 

We said just before that King Harry had some virtues, of which 
it is a pity to rob him. One of them was speaking good straight- 
forward English, such as would greatly shock literary gentlemen 
now-a-days. “ By the mass, this fellow hath got the sow by the 
right ear.” This in M. Dargaud’s hands becomes— 

“ Ah! docteur Cranmer, docteur Cranmer, dit-il, de quel labyrinthe vous 
avez le fil? Oui, nous interrogerons les universités. Je vaincrai par la. 
Cette fois, je tiens Rome ! je tiens la truie par l’oreille.” 

M. Dargaud, like a greater personage, may think that his 
country has something to avenge. And we agree with him. M. 
Dargaud’s way of translating King Henry’s are is the appro- 
_ revenge for Mr. Reeve’s way of translating M. de Tocqueville’s 

rench. The sory says that you can’t make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear, but M. Dargaud has succeeded in making a laby- 
rinth out of it. Nobody but Mr. Reeve could have developed “ the 
very same individual” out of the two letters “le,” or have found 
“preliminaries ” to “ terminate ” in two such plain words as “ ceci 
fait.” So nobody but M. Dargaud could have developed King 
Harry’s vigorous metaphor into the cloud of words which our 
French historian attributes to him. 

Another specimen of King Harry's style puts us more in doubt. 
M. Dargaud quotes one of the letters of Henry to Anne Boleyn, 
only he leaves out afew words at the end, with this comment :— 

On ne peut citer textuellement les deux derniéres lignes du roi. L’histoire 

dédaigne le scandale, pourvu qu'elle ait l'information exacte. Ici Henri VIII 
est Henri VIII. Son audace, quoique trés-grande, a des bornes. Il éprouve 
des amours de casuiste et de moine comme Francois Ier des amours de cheva- 
lier et de soudard. Henri VIII est & coup sfir le moins entreprenant et le 
plus corrompu. 
Mr. Turner thinks differently of Henry’s letters. They are such as 
“no sovereign need either regret or be ashamed of ;” “they are 
tender without imbecility, and earnest without being coarse.” 
Yet even Mr. Turner, in printing the letter, “ omits eight words 
expressing the endearments he desired.” Mr. Halliwell, in his 
Letters of the Kings of England, is less scrupulous. There the 
eight words may be seen at length ; but, unluckily, one of them is 
a word which we do not understand. We will therefore take Mr. 
Turner and M. Dargaud’s word for its meaning something which 
cannot with propriety be printed in our columns. 

M. Dargaud must have heard some Cockney speak of St. Paul’s 
as “the metropolitan cathedral ;” for (p. 134) he makes Cranmer 
be consecrated, among other prelates, by the Archbishop of London. 
By the same brevet he elsewhere promotes the collegiate church 
of Abbeville to cathedral rank. But the new Primate, however 
consecrated, appears in M. Dargaud’s hands as a man of few 
words ; — 

Voici la sentence que prononga le primat d’Angleterre : “Au nom de 

Dieu, le mariage entre Catherine d’Aragon et Henri Tudor est dissous. Nous 
le déclarons nul comme ayant été contracté et consommé en violation de la 
loi divine.” 
Here M. Dargaud sins in the opposite direction from Mr. Reeve. His 
French, like Moliére’s Turkish, says many things in few words. 
Cranmer was by no means so familiar as M. Dargaud seems to 
think, “Henri Tudor” is made to translate nothing short of 
“ jllustrissimum et potentissimum Principem et Dominum nostrum, 
Henricus Octavus, Dei gratia, Anglie et Francie Regem, Fidei 
Defensorem, et Dominum Hiberniz.” - 

We will end with two es which are quite beyond us. The 
Duchess of Somerset, wife of the Protector, differed on this wise 
from her husband : — 

Le duc de Somerset n’avait que de la vanité, une vanité de parvenu. Sa 
femme, elle, avait de V’orgueil et le plus intense de tous les orgueils, un 
orgueil anglo-saxon, l’orgueil d’une Woodstock. 

Lastly, we have all heard how “ Gospel light first flashed from 
Boleyn’s eyes,” which is odd, as Anne certainly died in the full 
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practice, and we are bound to suppose in the full belief, of the 


ancient religion. M. Dargaud, theologically more accurate, ven- 
tures on a still bolder metaphor when he says that 
Le schisme tombait des plis flottants de la robe de cette nouvelle Eve. 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS.* 
tyes author of this volume is, as he tells us, close on eighty 
years of age, and one principal object of its composition has 
been to cheer and console F apes seals riod of his life. And the 
attempt has been abundantly successful. “On myself,” he says, 
in words borrowed from Cicero, “ the composing of this book has 
had so happy an effect, that not only has it reconciled me to all 


_ the inconveniences of old age, but has rendered it an agreeable 


condition to me.” A book that does this is beyond criticism. If 
aman of eighty has found the condition of old age become an 
agreeable one by te work of this sort, there is nothing that 
can be said against it. ‘The success justifies itself. Nor is it, pro- 
bably, too much for the author to claim. Why should this book 
not have consoled Dr. Brown? It contains a few reminiscences of 
his early life, and a great many of his present views. It con- 
tains his sentiments on the growth of cotton, Louis Napoleon, 
theology, prison discipline, the Hegelian philosophy. the basis 
of cE - the American war, and Mr. Buckle. It may 
well be pleasant for an old man to go babbling on about 
these things, and to put down on paper what he has got to say 
about them. Just as the poetry of young people has a value for 
them, and ought to be published, and a small portion of it read by 
other young people, in order to lend dignity and reality to the 
excitement, so this sort of garrulous chatter about diflicult subjects 
may have a value and a pleasure for old men. There is not the 
slightest merit in this book as a contribution to the discussion of 
the subjects taken in hand, but it still has an importance of its 
own. It furnishes the counterpart to the verses of young enthu- 
siasts who love to put their deep feelings in print, and to enjoy 
the cheap pleasure of committing to paper the story of their loves 
or the aspirations of their love-desiring hearts. We like to see 
the pretty volumes lying about, because we know that they are 
testimonies to a certain amount of intellectual activity and 
emotional happiness; and, in the same way, these Memories and 
Thoughts please us, as imaging the little fancies and weaknesses 
of the old. This is thoroughly an old man’s book, and there are 
not many such. It is not every old man that could find 
his life made happy by composing; and of the few old 
men who write, most have had and still retain intellectual power, 
and have a real reason for writing. But Dr. Brown is the typical 
old man writing—an old man finding real pleasure and amusement 
in writing, but not having any intellectual reason for the trouble he 
gives himself. He, like the young poets, writes simply because 
it suits him; and it is worth while to see what is the kind of 
thing it suits the typical old man to write, and what is the sort of 
advantage he derives from it. 

It is the privilege of the old to talk on any subject they choose. 
They may take dull subjects or lively subjects,and may handle 
them in any way they please. <A listener cannot, for decency’s 
sake, snub a speaker with long white hair and a feeble voice. The 
proper reverence due to old age prompts a quiet reception of all 
that the patriarch utters. There is, too, a strong feeling that it is 
of no use to stop or argue with him. It would not be of the 
slightest good to show an old man that he could not understand 
the Hegelian philosophy. Such a view as he takes must be the 
only view he is capable of taking. He cannot be expected to look 
at things in anew way, or to change the freezing current of his ideas. 
Therefore he runs on, and he is aware, and his friends are aware, that 
it may do him great good if he manages to keep up the activity of 
his mind by interesting himself in subjects beyond the narrow 
range of his own ailments and of his own family circle. It is, as 
Dr. Brown truly says, a great consolation to old age to have some 
such task as the composition of a work like this, which is no sort 
of tax on the mind, but still gives a definite character to thought 
and creates a little object for daily exertion. Then, as an old man 
is permitted to talk freely on any subject, and as the activity 
which thinking and talking on subjects not wholly personal 
excites is in itself beneficial to him, he naturally takes all the 
most difficult and varied subjects he can think of. This keeps up 
his interest more, it makes him more enjoy the pleasure of being 
listened to, and it brings home to him the pleasure of feeling that 
he has earned his rest and has escaped from the fetters that 
bound him in middle A man at fifty who wrote as Dr. 
Brown writes would feel silly; but at eighty a writer 
may talk about Hegel, or Mr. Buckle, or neology, just as much as 
he likes, and no one expects him to understand the authors he 
attacks or defends. And yet there is a sufficient continuity in 
human life for an old man to enjoy the fun of being allowed to 
babble on about these hard books and writers. It is the pleasure of 
a child who is allowed to dress up. The little boy or girl likes 
nothing better than to put on a cap and spectacles, and to play at 
being grandmamma, while older people look on and relish and 
sanction the fun. So Dr. Brown likes to be deep in his theology, 
and sharp upon metaphysicians, and stern in his politics; and hi 
readers may turn over his pages, and be very he should have 
this innocent entertainment. 

The same turn of mind which makes an old man find interest in 
this sort of composition makes him very pronounced in his loves 


* Memories of the Past and Thoughts on the Present Age. By Joseph Brown 
M.D. & Co. 1863. 
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and hates. He comes by his opinions so easily that he must add 
some strong feeling to keep himself up. Dr. Brown has plenty 
of opinions on kinds of subjects, and, very fortunately for 
himself, he thinks exactly as the Times does on every point. He 
thinks the North is not sincere in its clamour for emancipation, 
and that too much licence has been permitted to ticket-of- 
leave men, and that “amid the suffering and distress of Lanca- 
shire still do we see the march of morality.” So that the 
thinking part of the business is got over pretty easily. But then 
there come the pleasant little touches of senile vehemence. Dr. 
Brown is not satisfied with saying that the North ought to consent 
to a separation from the South. He draws a parallel between the 
North and Pharaoh. He points out that the “heart of the 
Federals is hardened so that they will not let the Confederates 
go.” The insisting on the oppressive tale of bricks has its coun- 
terpart in the oppressive tariff of the United States; the sickness 
on the James River has been an evil more fearful than the plague 
of boils and blains; of their first-born there has fallen an abund- 
ance fearful to contemplate ; “still they will not let the people 
go.” He points out that in consequence they are on the 
eve of going under the waves of the Red Sea, but this 
is only the fate that “naturally awaits a nation of which 
the civilization, however widely diffused and however high, 
is intellectual only, to the utter exclusion of the moral.” 
He is more especially severe on Mr. Cassius Clay. He suggests 
that he shall be called, not “Cassius Clay,” but “ Brutus 
Mud,” and consoles himself with thinking “how a small creature 
like this would fare in the talons of the Zimes.” And it gives 
Dr. Brown as much pleasure to praise England as to blame Ame- 
rica. “In surveying our eminent senators and statesmen, in seeing 
what they do and hearing what they say, we must be gratified by 
discerning that talent and virtue have an influence in the conduct 
of our public affairs far surpassing that evinced in other countries.” 
Dr. Brown likes everything in England. He likes the Consti- 
tution, and the Queen, and the papers. He likes the existence of 
different political ies—an idea which seems to have com- 
mended itself to him as perfectly original. “A little Hege- 
lianism,” he writes, “may be visible in what we are going to 
say, but our opinion is that each party benefits the other.” 
Generally Dr. Brown shuns all Hegelianism, even of this mild 
and unobtrusive sort. He cannot get over his hatred to that 
philosopher, who is not, as he complains, “ intelligible to a plain 
man.” He attacks Hegel desperately, and is very hard on him, 
and on all people who have the misfortune or the folly to under- 
stand the German language. In fact, he is often so eloquent and 
self-complacent in his outpourings of vague condemnation against 
writers who hurt his feelings, but Inow languages which are 
eA to him, that a hasty reader might easily mistake him for a 
ishop. 

Dre Brown, however, offers us Memories as well as Thoughts. 
He tells us his reminiscences of other days, and we are a little 
surprised that an old man so copious in revealing his thoughts 
has not more to tell us of what he has done and seen. His 
Thoughts are not of the character to have made us impatient of 
interruption if he had introduced a few anecdotes or narratives 
of personal adventure. As it is, we only find two ‘ Memories.” 
He tells us that he himself saw “the stone strike the image 
on its feet and break them to pieces, whose head was of 
gold, but whose feet were of iron and clay mixed ;” or, as he 
explains himself, he “saw the tie which bound together the elements 
forming the base on which rested that gigantic empire, the people 
and iron-bound army of France, rent asunder, when, in April 1814, 
the British army marched into Toulon.” The other Memory is of a 
later date, and of a more peaceful character. “ About twenty 
years ago I had the honour, in capacity of mayor of the town, to 

resent an address to the Prince Consort, then Prince Albert.” 

othing apparently happened, but the beautiful words of Tacitus 
flashed across Dr. Brown’s mind—“ Bonum virum facile crederes, 
magnum libenter.” “TI saw at once,” says Dr. Brown, “that [hada 
good man before me, and I wished he might prove a great one. My 
wish was completely fulfilled.” These Memories are pleasant so far 
as they go, but it is not far. So we are driven back on the Thoughts, 
and they drive us back on the consolation of remembering that to 
express them was found practically a great consolation of the old 
age of Dr. Brown. We can only hope that he will not deny him- 
self so cheap and rational a source of comfort, and that he may 
live to echo the Times and attack Spinoza when he is ninety. He 
will find plenty of young versifiers to keep him in countenance. 


ASCHAM’S SCHOOLMASTER.* 


FITTER person than Mr. Mayor could hardly have been 
chosen to edit Roger Ascham’s Schoolmaster. As a Fellow 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge, he has a special interest in the 
great scholar who was one ofits chief ornaments ; while his accurate 
and extensive reading enables him with ease to illustrate so erudite 
an author. Those who are acquainted with the benefits which 
Mr. Mayor has already conferred on learning will not be surprised 
to see the laborious notes, the careful indices, and the glossary, 
with which he has enriched this edition; though some of the 
more general readers may be disappointed to find so little that is 
animated and entertaining among the mass of authorities quoted 
and the copious stores of information which he has drawn from. 


* The Scholemaster. 5s Roger Ascham, Edited, with Notes, by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A. London: Bell & Daldy, 186 Fleet Street. 1863. 


Nor do we feel certain that Mr. Mayor is right in so scrupulously 
retaining Ascham’s irregular and obsolete orthography. No doubt 
he was led to do so by his scholarlike instinct, and it is hard to 
say how much of the quaint vigour of the book might have been 
sacrificed in an attempt to modernize its form; yet we think it 
would have proved more generally attractive if it had exhibited a 
less palpably archaic appearance. 

Ascham relates that one day in the year 1563, when the Court 
was at Windsor by reason of the plague which then raged in 
London, he dined her with many noble and learned gentlemen 
in the chamber of Sir William Cecil. During dinner, the conver- 
sation chanced to fall upon the proper method of educating boys— 
some of the party maintaining that the rod was the only school- 
master, while Ascham strongly contended for moderate and gentle 
means of persuasion. Sir Richard Sackville, who was present, 
said not a word at table, but later in the evening he spoke privately 
to Ascham about education in general, and proposed to educate 
his grandson, together with Ascham’s son, at his own expense, pro- 
vided the great scholar would give him the benefit of his counsel 
and experience. This conversation remained in Ascham’s mind. 
“The night following,” he says, “I slept little, my head was so 
full of this our former taulke, and I so mindefull somewhat to 
satisfie the honest request of so deare a frend.” From thinking, 
Ascham passed to writing, and the book before us was the out- 
growth of his meditations. It is divided into two parts; the first 
teaches “the brynging up of youth,” the second teaches “the 
ready way to the Latin tong.” 

The chief interest of the first part attaches to the description of 
the true scholar’s nature. Roger Ascham is strongly averse to 
any precocity and quickness of wit in youth. He foes those 
parents who set their graver and slower sons to mercantile em- 

loyments, while they select the versatile and intelligent as being 
Best adapted for a student’s education. His experience, on the 
oma has taught him that what is lightly gained is lightly 
lost—that early developed cleverness soon flags, and never perse- 
veres—that conceit, inconstancy, and empty wordiness spring up 
from these facile soils ; whereas the harder wits, slowly mat a 
and having no precocious glitter of intelligence and versatility of 
talents, keep always what they gain with labour, penetrate deeper 
into subjects, and abide by the opinions they have formed, becoming 
in the end the better citizens and the abler students. It is amusing 
to read the hard epithets which this stern old Puritan heaps on 
youthful intelligence. One would think he regarded it, not as a 
gift of God, but as a snare of the devil. Yet he confesses that the 
“quickest wittes commonlie may prove the best poetes ”—follow- 
ing Plato, perhaps, who defines the poet to be cod¢dv rt xai rrnvon. 
In the midst of this discussion, he introduces a polemic against the 
mathematical sciences which would have formed so good a supple- 
ment to Sir W. Hamilton’s favourite invective that we wonder 
how that erudite philosopher omitted it. “ Marke all mathema- 
ticall heades,” says Ascham, “ how solitarie they be themselves, 
how unfit to live with others, and how unapte to serve in the 
world.” He mistrusts the acuteness of intellect, unbalanced by 
any moral qualities or true reasoning, which these sciences commu- 
nicate. The dislike of mathematics is the more remarkable 
in a scholar who was so devoted to Plato that he quoted 
the authority of Socrates on every point of education, for 
it is well known that Plato an absolute 
indispensable prelude to the higher science of dialectic. Yet if 
we examine Ascham’s references to Plato, we shall find that he 
considers him always more as the moralist than the metaphy- 
sician, and seeks in his mses precepts and examples rather than 
intellectual theories. Thus, after discussing the superiority of 
slow and grave wits over yg and more facile natures, lie 
proceeds to draw a picture of the true scholar, after the seven 
points of the philosophic nature which Plato has enumerated in 
the Republic. First, he says, the scholar must a comely 
personage and vigorous frame ; and here he takes occasion to blame 
those parents who select the wretched and deformed among their 
children for a learned training, whereby much blame is brought 
on erudition. Ascham, on this point, seems partly led away 
Plato, who, like all Greeks, imagined that the perfect oul 
could not inhabit a malformed body. Partly his own love of 
manly sports— of riding, hawking, and the cockpit — made him 
partial to bold and stalwart youths. He did not know what modern 
physiologists now teach us, that the maimed and feeble body 
often concentrates its nutritive and vital forces in the brain, 
which therefore flourishes by the decay of other members. Next, 
the scholar’s memory must be quick, and sure, and ready. He 
must be eager to learn, and fond of labour—apt to seek instruction 
from others, and slow to relinquish what he has begun. Lastly, 
he must love praise, as the reward of perseverance in well-doing. 
Having described the scholar’s nature, Ascham proceeds to blame 
the evil training which yo men received in England in his 
time. Not only do they suffer at school from the hard and 
ignorant usage of “lewd schoolmasters,” but, when their scanty 
education has been completed, they are e » at the us 
age of seventeen, without restraint, to the influences of the Court 
and of the town. Here the noblest and best-born natures 
sufler most; for they are surrounded by flatterers and depend- 
ents, who hold up for their example insolence and luxury 
of Court dandies, who teach them to ise learning as 
a dry thing, virtue as unmanly, religion as ionable; while 
their parents do not disallow their foolish practices, because ex- 
perience must be bought at any price, and because the conscience 
of ignorance is no virtue. What Ascham here says had been said 
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before by Plato, and will always be said by every one interested in 
education. Yet it is not too trite for us to take a lesson byit. In 
our own days, we have heard the ular head-master of one of 
our great public schools preaching’ the fallacy that Ascham in- 
veighed against, and telling us solemnly that —_ innocence 
must bear the contact of vice because the world is bad, and, soon 
or late, all men meet corruption. We might as well believe 
that butterflies are the better for having all the various colours of 
their downy wings brushed off, or that anything fresh and tender, 
after it has been bruised and scorched with withering furnace 
blasts, is fitter for the rough uses of the world. Erasmus was 
right in saying that such ey a is the schoolhouse of fools, 
and Plato spoke truly when he insisted that the soul of man should 
converse with nothing but what is pure and beautiful until it be 
matured, whatever it may have to meet in after life. 

One of the chief points raised by Sir Richard Sackville in his 
conversation at Windsor concerned the custom of travelling in 
Italy, which was then usual for young men of condition. The 
Italians had reached a higher civilization than any other European 

ple; for more than a century they had been pouring out that 

ht of learning which effected what we call the renaissance of the 
modern world ; and therefore it was but natural that young men 
of ability and fortune should desire to visit this great mother of 
erudition and the arts. But few could preserve themselves so 
untainted from the abominations which defiled her society as was 
young Milton, who drew nothing from that poisonous flower but 
the honey of delicious fancies to solace his darkness. All the 
literature of the Elizabethan era teems with testimony to the 
injurious moral influence exercised by Italian travel and 
Italian poetry upon the English. When Gaveston, in Marlowe’s 
Edward, is devising amusements for that weak and_ sensual 
monarch, he bethinks him of “ Italian masks by night,” and 
describes a show to which we will not here allude. Robert 
Greene, his cotemporary, depicted in his novels the life which 
travellers might lead at Venice, and in his book of Repent- 
ance he laments that, “being new come from Italy (where I 
learned all the villanies under the heavens), I was drowned in 
— whoredom was my daily exercise, and gluttony with 

unkenness was my only delight.” If further proof were needed 
of the ill repute of Italian manners, we might refer to the French 
law courts before which Benvenuto Cellini was arraigned, or to 
the te Italian drawn for us by Shakspeare in Cymbeline. 
Such being the general feeling about Italy, it is not to be wondered 
at that an old Cato like Ascham should grow eloquent against the 
nation who were evil livers, Papists, and Atheists at the same 
time. Taking the proverb “ Englese Italianato e un diabolo 
incarnato ” for his text, he preaches a sermon, with cunning allego- 
ries from Homer and Plato, to prove that men lose both religion 
and learning in Italian travel, that their policy becomes selfish 
and confused, that their experience and manners are so defiled as to 
change them into mere hogs and asses of Circe’s Court. Nor does 
he confine his invective to Italian influence. The old romances, 
particularly the Morte Arthur, come in for their share of blame, as 
tending to idleness and a loose life. We wonder how so scrupu- 
lous a moralist could have spared the classics. But it was the 
temper of his time to see in them no evil, and all his sympathies 
are with the Greeks and Romans. This comes out very strongly 
in a different part of the book and on a different subject. When 
speaking of imitation, he complains that “barbarous and rude 
7 ’ has possessed the poets, whereas “to follow rather the 

othes in ryming, than the Greekes in their versifying, were even 
to eate achornes with swyne, when we may freely eate wheate bread 
amonge men.” And though he acknowledges that, owing to the 
monosyllabic character of English, and the difficulty of forming 
dactyls, “Carmen Hexametrum doth rather trotte and hoble, than 
runne smothly in our English tong,” yet he does not see why the 
iambic should not be generally wo Wry In fact, he is pleading 
hard for blank verse, which, as everybody knows, was only brought 
to real excellence by Marlowe some years later than the publication 
of the Schoolmaster. This discussion of the possibility of naturalizing 
the classical metres in our literature was one which the Eliza- 
bethan euphuists were fond of raising. The Italians had previously 
written hexameters in their , and Greene’s “ Hexameters 
on the Grief of Rosamond for Alexis,” are fully as good as any 
which our late revival of this discussion has produced. Yet 
Ascham’s common sense settled the matter by dhiting that the 
structure of our language did not favour scansion. It was natural 
that so enthusiastic a scholar of the classics should reject as 
barbarous the heavy rhyme royals and jingling alliterative metres, 
beyond which our national versification had not at that time far 
advanced. 

We bon ae so much time over the more general points of 
interest raised by Ascham’s work that there is little left in which 
to speak of his peculiar method of education. The first essential 
on which he insists is gentleness in the teacher, and the frequent 
use of praise. “For I assure you,” says he, “there is no such a 
whetstone to 8 na witte and enco a will to learn- 
inge, as is praise.” Now-a-days the rod is not too much in fashion, 
but we think that cag teachers might learn of Ascham 
a more eulogistic style of encouragement. The narrowing in- 
fluences of a university often foster that tic fastidiousness 
which, while it produces nothing itself, can find little to praise in 
the attempts of others. But for one genius which may grow the 
better for pruning and pressing down, there are a hun careless 
or diffident intellects in whom the pleasant sense of approbation 
might stimulate a love of learning or a confidence in self. Yet 


Ascham is no advocate of weak indulgence in the master. For 
obstinacy, dishonesty, and falsehood, he would not spare the rod. 
When the pupil has been taught the declensions, conjugations, and 
concords, he must begin to 5 by the method, of translation. 
Ascham is strongly opposed to the “making of Latines,” or com- 
men school exercises, and recommends in their stead that the tutor 
should daily read out and translate to his scholar some select 
passage from Cicero's epistles, until the boy is able to write it out 
in English by himself. When he has done this, and the exercise 
has been corrected, he is to take a second copybook, and, after the 
interval of a few hours, to retranslate his English into Latin. The 
masteris then toread through this composition, telling his pupil how 
he has ee from the order or phraseology of the original, and 
praising him when he has shown an accurate memory or nice 
judgment. By these means, says Ascham, the Latin language or 
any other will far more pleasantly and intelligently be mastered 
than by learning disconnected rules and writing tiresome exercises. 
After the pupil has made progress in this method he is to copy 
into a third notebook any curious phrases or instances of synonym, 
and the like, which he has met with in his daily reading. Such 
is nearly the whole of Ascham’s method, which was sanctioned 
by his friends and masters, Sir John Cheke and Sturmius, and 
by means of which his pupil, Queen Elizabeth, so wee in 
her studies that the old scholar proudly challenges the six best 
gentlemen of her Court to beat her in knowledge, diligence, and 
ability. In his Second Book he mentions other forms of 
exercises which he does not approve of in a boy’s education, 
— they may be useful for riper students. These are 


chie Msg making of paraphrases, epitomes, and the like— 
all ing designed to give the scholar mastery over 


lan , and a minute acquaintance with the ancient authors. 
Under the head of Imitation, by which he seems to mean a careful 
comparison of styles and observation of the parallel passages in 
different writers, Ascham has uttered many sound and interesting 
criticisms on the classics. We cannot discuss these in detail, but 
we may refer to what he says of the study of Aristotle, since it 
condemns a fault from which that author suffers at the present 
day. He complains that Aristotle's treatises were read by them- 
selves, without comment or illustration from the works of other 
gee gs Scholastic points of logic received some attention ; 

ut the history of his opinions, and the proper value of his 
remarks, were wholly neglected by his captious and unintelligent 
students. “Would to God,” exclaims Ascham, “I might see 
some worthy student of Aristotle and Plato in Cambridge, that 
would joyne in one booke the preceptes of the one with the 
examples of the other.” 

There are so many points of interest in this quaint volume 
that we are loth to leave it. Not only is its matter good, but 
its style also is vigorous and pithy —never rising, it is true, 
into the eloquence of Bacon, but elastic, terse, and serviceable 
throughout. In his praise of Queen Elizabeth, his illustrious 
pupil, on whose excellence and learning he dwells with all the 
gallantry of Oriana’s courtiers, as well as with the proud affection 
of an old and honoured tutor, Ascham’s language becomes copious 
and dignified. Nor is there a want of stinging satire in the picture 
which he draws of the “ English Italians.” Ar. Mayor is right in 
speaking of “the interest which belongs to the Sch » ag an 
early example of classical English prose.” 


THE BOOK-HUNTER.* 


A FEW months ago there appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine 
some pe ers under this title, described by the author as 
“Sketches of the ways of book-collectors, scholars, literary inves- 
tigators, desultory readers, and other persons whose pursuits 
revolve round books and literature.” Those who have read them 
will require no further introduction of the present volume than 
the announcement that it is a comely expansion of the Book-hunter’s 
papers. Those who have not may be told that it is a book 
pleasant to look at and pleasant to read—pleasant from its rich 
store of anecdote, its geniality and its humour, even to persons who 
care little for the subjects of which it treats, but beyond measure 
delightful to those who are in any d members of the above- 
mentioned fraternity. Mr. Burton, like his old namesake of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, begins with an apology for the title he 
has chosen—not, indeed, that it is “ phantasticall,” but that it is 
neither dignified nor scientific. Disraeli, in his Curiosities o 
Literature, gives a classified list of names for the different kinds of 
book amateurs, out of which it would have been easy to select 
one of sufficiently imposing effect on the ear and eye. But the 
Book-hunter, while it implies the characteristics of the “ Biblio- 
gnoste,” or the “ Bibliophile,” or the “Bibliomane,” suggests 
what none of these words does. Book-hunting, properly, is a 
sport, and the true Book-hunter is a kind of literary sportsman. 
he exercise of his ingenuity and skill, the difficulties and the 
excitement of the chase, contribute as much to his pleasure as the 
actual game brought to bag. He is, in fact, like the man who, not 
having a range of well-stocked preserves and a regiment of kee 
at his command, is compelled to rise before —— if he would 
get any shooting; and, with a steady old dog of his own breaking, 
at a tract of unpreserved country, where birds are scarce and 
wild, and where he has a score of rivals to outwit. The bag he 
makes is paltry, compared with that of his neighbour, the lord of 


* The Book-hunter, By John Hill Burton. London: Blackwood & Sous. 
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the manor, who turns out after breakfast with the distinguished 

y which the newspapers have mentioned, but every bird in it 
is a triumph. This was shot under the very nose of that un- 
scrupulous sportsman, young Giles, who has done more towards 
thinning game than any man in the parish. That is one of a 
covey found under circumstances of difficulty that would have 
baffled any dog in the world except old Ponto, and so on. My 
lord, on the other hand, as the results of the day’s sport are 
counted out before him, derives little satisfaction from the display 
beyond that which lies in the reflection that he has something to 
show for his money, and that all his expense and trouble about 
gamekeepers and watchers, and poaching rows, and quarter-sessions 
squabbles, have not been quite thrown away. In the same manner, 
the true Book-hunter has an enjoyment in his treasures which the 
mere collector, who, by force of purse, accumulates what is called 
“a princely library,” can never know. The tall copies, “in best 
morocco, by Hayday,” of the one, represent only the possession of 
a certain taste, and of ample means of gratifying it. Anybody 
who had the money and the inclination might have been the pro- 
prietor of them. But the dingy volumes, still clothed in their 
original calf, which make up the library of the other, are so many 
proofs of his perseverance, knowledge, and skill. For him the 
shops of mighty bibliopoles like Lilly, Boone, or Toovey, have no 
charms. His trophies ion been won on different fields. Here he 
has a rare old poet rescued from the back shelves of a small bookseller 
in Holloway. The Devonshire copy is perhaps in better condition, 
certainly far better bound; but then the Devonshire copy was 
knocked down, after severe competition, on the third day of the 
sale of Mmeenas’s library for guineas, while his was discovered by 
what he modestly calls instinct, but what really amounts to a sort 
of genius, and was paid for in pence. Here again is the Aldine 
Dante of 1502—no very wonderful prize, perhaps, but one which, 
having a fine natural eye for an Aldine, he detected on a bookstall, 
where it lay among a lot of educational works, labelled, “Good 
Latin book, 1s. 3d.” and carried off for a shilling. For with him 
it is a religious principle never to give the sum demanded, unless 
it be to some purveyor with whom he has frequent transactions. 
In that case he does it on Selden’s principle—that he may have 
“the refusal of whatsoever comes to hand ;” but with a stranger 
he looks upon it as wrong. It makes the poor vendor unhappy; 
he naturally regrets that he did not name a larger price. Besides, 
it tends to spoil sport, giving him a hazy idea of some mysterious 
value in old books, perhaps driving him to the study of Lowndes, 
and such mischievous bibliographical works, and converting the 
a dealer in literary waifs and strays into the intelligent 
bookseller, who is as great an enemy to the book-hunter as the kite 
or the buzzard to his brother sportsman of the fields. And here 
we may note the pernicious effect which the cheap edition of 
Lowndes, published by Mr. Bohn, has already produced. It has 
banished simplicity from such bookstalls as are left to us, and 
infected them with a priggish bibliognostic air which is most 
offensive. Formerly, they were content to display their volumes 
with a simple announcement of the price and an abstract of the 
title. But now they cannot expose a Cornelius Nepos for sale 
without a mendacious note about its having been priced a guinea 
in some “ Bibliotheca,” or sold at Whiteknight’s for a guinea and a 
half—notwithstanding which, they profess themselves willing to 
take eighteen pence. 

We have another reason for liking Mr. Burton's title. Book 
collectors, book-buyers, library founders, there will always be, at 
least as long as there are books. But the Book-hunter will soon 
be extinct. His occupation is going, if it is not already gone. 
The game he pursues is not reproductive. A time must come when 
all the old books will have been bought up, and that time, we 
think, is not far distant. Of course now and again they will come 
into the market, when young Mecenas disposes of his father’s 
library, or when Dives accepts the Chiltern Hundreds, and retires 
to Boulogne. But it will be through the hands of Messrs. Leigh 
and Sotheby they will pass; the hunting-grounds of the Book- 
hunter shall know them no more. Already the bookstall has 
almost disappeared from the streets of London. There are, indeed, 
things with the outward and visible signs of bookstalls still to be 
seen, where the r-by is tempted with piles of the London 
Directory for 1856, with stacks of odd numbers of the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh, with long rows of reprints of Disraeli and Bulwer, 
and original editions of Captain Mayne Reid and Gustave Aimard. 
But the regular old bookstall, to stop at which was like putting 
in at a lottery where you might win but could not lose—this is a 
thing of the past. Sixty years ago, according to Charles Lamb, 
Jeremy Taylor, Burton on Melancholy, and Religio Medici, on 
every stall, were among the pleasures of “ London of the many 
sins.” Now you might as well look for grouse on Hampstead 
Heath as for Burton, unless it be some chance copy of that 
“heartless sight ’—the reprint— which filled Lamb with 
The old-book shops, too, have changed in character. They have 
hecome cautious of pretending to ancient literature, and rather 
a to describing themselves as dealing in “ second-hand 

” 


If the Book-hunter becomes extinct, it is because he has done his 
work. He has fulfilled his mission. His province it is to save 
the relics of the literature of the past from worm, damp, and 
neglect. It is to him that the old writer, who comes out revived 
in a sumptuous reprint, owes his second birth. In some mysterious 
way, washed up by some domestic storm, the old poet comes at last 
to the stall. Perhaps it is a miscellaneous stall up a grimy court, 
where he lies, with a few companions in the book among 


flat irons, and battered candlesticks, and Britannia metal tea-pots, 
and that class of article generally which seems to have no existence 
except in a second-hand state. Strange company for a poet who 
had lived with the best of his generation; yet there he lies 
unnoticed, unless when some journeyman carpenter, elated at 
having got a bargain of a screwdriver, takes him up and bids six- 
pence for him, provoked into that act of extravagance by what he 
calls his “rum look;” for the honest folk who stop are not 
looking for poetry, and, indeed, do not expect to find that article 
outside the pages of the Little Warbler. And there he might lie 
for ages, or at least until broken down by damp and superin- 
cumbent smoothing-irons, were it not for the Book-hunter, who 
has a natural preference for out-of-the-way streets, and whose 
eagle eye at once sees in him a case for relief. Transferred to the 
friendly asylum of the Book-hunter, he is, if not splendidly lodged 
and clothed, at least in the company of peers, and safe from 
insult; and when his protector dies, he is honourably mentioned 
in some bookseller’s catalogue as being “from the collec- 
tion of the late Jonathan Oldbuck,” or “S. Davie, Esq.” 
This is equivalent to a degree; he has now graduated as 
a book rarity, and is taken up by Mecenas’s or Dives’s 
librarian. Finally, perhaps, he passes, by purchase or ys 
into the British Museum, where some litterateur, engage 
on the literature of his period, lights upon him, and, inspired by 
his beauties and the hope of pecuniary profit, induces some enter- 
prising publisher to bring out a reprint with notes and a biogra- 
phical notice; and so, after a couple of centuries of silence, the old 
poet sings to the world again. 

The Book-hunter, it is true, does not always appear in so 
amiable a light. There are varieties of him on whose behalf there 
is little to be urged beyond the harmlessness of their hobby—such 
as the tall-copy man, the black-letter worshipper, the antique- 
binding hunter, the first-edition collector. eople who are 
perfectly sane on the subject of books, who have no taint of 
[Adicumia, cannot be expected to have any sympathy with these. 
Perhaps an exception might be made in the case of the last. 
There is something quite _ from rarity which gives a special 
charm to a first edition. In the first place, an early edition is 
generally far superior reading to a reprint. There are some 
writers— Fuller, Sir Thomas Browne, Burton, Izaak Walton, Sir 
Thomas Overbury, for example—who must be read with the 
adjuncts of yellow paper, long s’s and obsolete spelling, if you 
would catch’ the full aroma of their quaintness. But the first 
edition has an additional flavour to the sentimental reader. In it 
he sees the book’s tirst timid entrance into the world of letters. 
There is always a certain air of assurance about subsequent ones. 
The “second edition” of the title-page seems to demand your 
attention as a right. It has been already es of, and 
you cannot deny its claims. It is like the cool self-possession 
of the young lady who has had several seasons, compared with 
the fresh naiveté of the young girl who is just coming out. 
We have now before us the editio princeps of a book of which 
countless editions are extant, which has been translated into half a 
dozen different lang s, and which, from its first appearance, 
never failed to deli it readers of all classes and ages. To spare the 
feelings of any boul henter who may read this, we forbear to give 
its title, but we can honestly say we never so thoroughly enjoyed 
the work in question in one of its sumptuously got-up modern 
exemplars, as in this uninviting looking form in which it first 
modestly put forth its claim for popularity. 

We may pardon, for the sake of his services to literature, such 
little eccentricities and trophies on the of the Book-hunter ; 
but there is one form of madness into which he occasionally breaks 
that we cannot treat with any degree of leniency. When the 
Book-hunter becomes a book-illustrator, he ought to be hunted 
down as our ancestors used to hunt down a wehr-wolf. The 
book-illustrator — for the benefit of the uninitiated —is one who, 
having possessed himself of a book which he fancies, devotes him- 
self to ransacking the world, as far as it lies in his reach, for 
illustrative matter for his idol. He is the maker of imperfect 
copies, the stealer of frontispieces, the ravisher of portraits. No 
volume, if it contains anything which in any way bears reference 
to the book to be illustrated, is safe in his hands. A less mis- 
chievous, but still somewhat objectionable character, is the collector 
of duplicates. This we may re; as being the point where the 
Book-hunter merges into the Bibliomane. As Mr. Burton puts 
it 

It is a matter of extreme anxiety to his friends, and, if he have a well 
constituted mind, of sad misgiving to himself, when the collector buys his first 
duplicate. It is like the first secret dram swallowed in the forenoon — the 
first pawning of the silver spoons — or any other terrible first step downwards. 
you may please to liken it to. There is no hope for the patient after this. 
It rends at once the veil of decorum spun out of the flimsy sophisms by which 
he has been deceiving his friends, and partially deceiving himself into the 
belief that his previous purchases were necessary, or, at all events, serviceable 
for professional and literary purposes. 

Book-hunting in this direction is obviously contrary to the true 
principles of political economy. It may be of ultimate advantage 
to literature that a book should be scarce, but the searceness 
should not be produced by one individual monopolizing all the 
copies of it. As long as he steers clear of these errors, the Book- 
hunter may fairly be allowed to indulge himself in tall copies, or 
tawny morocco, or first editions, and need not trouble himself 
much about utilitarian sneers at the folly of buying more books 
than he can read —a sneer which, we cannot help saying, indicates 
alow mind. Why should he read all the books he buys? For 
one book which is to be read, there are fifty which are to be 
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dipped into now and again, to be skimmed—to be “tasted,”’ as Bacon 
puts it; and he who would debar a man from having more books 
than he can read is capable of condemning the world to a per- 
tual diet of mutton-chops, on the ground that there is no use in 
aving more dishes on the table than can be consumed at once. 


TRUE AS STEEL.* 


NDER this title Mr. Thornbury presents us with a romance 
on the life and deeds of Goetz von Berlichingen, the Knight 
with the Iron Hand. Always a popular hero in Germany, his fame 
has been spread beyond its borders by Goethe’s fine ley, founded 
on the autobiography left by the kmght himself. e work has 
a peculiar interest for us, as the first drama by which Goethe 
became known to Englishmen. Attracted to a subject for which 
his own powers were so well adapted, Scott published a transla- 
tion of it in 1799, introducing it to his readers as the work of 
“the elegant author of the Sorrows of Werther.” Mr. Thornbury 
owns to having largely availed himself of the play, choosing 
wisely to sacrifice some of the praise of originality that his work 
as a whole might be the better. In several scenes he has followed 
his model very closely—among others, in that beautiful one where 
the child Charles relates to his father the legend of the boy saint, 
If an excuse were needed, as we think it is not, for thus turning 
Goethe to account, it could least of all be found in the lack of 
materials. It would be hard to find a-subject more worthy of 
a great poem or romance. Goetz’s career was laid in a period 
the most brilliant and interesting in European history — the 
end of the middle ages, and the beginning of modern times. 
The reigns of Maximilian and Charles V. saw the discovery of 
America and the revolt of the Teutonic races against Rome, 
the fall of feudalism, and the rise of the military monarchies. 
Everywhere were mingled the elements of the new order of 
things and of the old. Mailed knights and archers were fight- 
ing side by ‘side with musketeers and pikemen; Aristotelian 
doctors had not ceased to wrangle in the schools, nor minstrels 
to chant the ballads of chivalry; while the philosophy, the 
literature, and the art of the Renaissance were at their meridian. 
In Germany the confusion was greatest, and the contrast most 
striking. There feudalism had lasted longest, and was still powerful. 
There the great religious movement began. There, under the 
nominal presidency of a single monarch, were to be found the 
most various political systems — kingdoms, principalities of every 
size, imperial cities strong in their wealth and population. To 
give a faithful picture of such a time, showing the conflicting forces 
at work, describing the attitudes of the two parties, and the feelings 
vith which men espoused one or the other, would be a task difficult 
indeed, but worthy of the greatest powers an author could bring 
to it. 

If this was what Mr. Thornbury proposed to himself, he has failed 
to doit, as most men must have failed. In the minor aim of present- 
ing the position and character of his hero he has had better success, 
When the effective control of the Emperor had disappeared, the 
Free Knights became virtually independent. They were often lords 
only of an old tower and a few acres round it, and in the anarchy 
of the times supported themselves less by the contributions 
of their own tenants than by robbing their neighbours and 
levying heavy tolls on all who passed near their stronghold. In 
Maximilian’s reign a vigorous effort was made to establish order. 
Private war was forbidden, a supreme court of judicature insti- 
tuted, and a militia organized to enforce its sentences on the re- 
fractory. Thus, hunted down like wolves by their more powerful 
neighbours, the princes and cities, the Free Knights formed con- 
federacies for mutual defence, and struggled bravely for a while to 
avert the fate which at last overtook them. Their last represen- 
tatives perished with the mediatized princes of 1815. Goetz 
of Berlichingen was the type of his oP aang half a monarch (for 
he owned no superior but God and the Emperor), more than half 
a brigand, as the Niirnberg merchants thought, whom it was his 
wont to waylay and plunder as often as he could find them. Yet 
he would have shuddered at the thought of doing this without 
a formal declaration of war on their city, and he was, in his own 
eyes, the devoted champion of the good old German customs 
against usurping tyranny. His character—for he was a true 
hero of the people, in his courage and strength, his honour, his 
yood humour, and his charity—made him the leader of his brother 
fnights, and a favourite even among the peasantry, to whom his 
exactions eet light, compared with the heavier yoke of the 

rinces and bishops. But he was always in difficulties at Court. 

‘owerful enemies denounced him to the Emperor, who might well 
be irritated at so resolute an anarchist. Goetz was repeatedly put 
to the ban of the empire, but he never ceased to protest his fidelity 
to the sovereign, and insist that he was only maintaining the 
ancient and undoubted rights of his order. ith such a per- 
sonage for his central figure, interesting not less from his own 
character than as the representative of expiring chivalry, and 
with wars and sieges, diets and tournaments, as the material of his 
narrative, Mr. Thornbury has been fortunate in his choice of a 
subject. ‘That he is sensible of this, the diligence with which he 
has addressed himself to the study of the period shows. He unfolds 
a large canvass, and fills it with persons of all ranks, from Charles V. 
to the insurgent peasants. He is particular in describing the 
political state of Germany, the manners of the people, and the state 
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of manufactures and the arts. In one point, this accuracy is 
carried to a preposterous excess; and we are the more surprised 
that Mr, Thornbury should not have avoided the snare, since it 
has been the reproach of so many of his predecessors. He does not 
stand alone among our novelists in showing many traces of Mr. 
Carlyle’s influence ; it is perceptible in every page, and we shall 
have an instance to mention immediately. But we have never yet 
lighted on so fervent a disciple of the Clothes hilosophy, if he is 
to be judged by the space he allots to the Leantetien of what 
everybody wore on every occasion. One rises from the book with 
the notion that the men of the sixteenth century were chiefly 
remarkable for their superb dress. Slashed velvet is the object 
of Mr. Thornbury’s warmest passion; the reader may be advised 
to skip three pages whenever he meets it. Our author’s com- 
_— of the importunity of his historical tailor rather aggravate 
is fault by showing that he is conscious of it. Though there 
is a great deal of the romancer’s mannerism about him, yet, 
when he describes or narrates, Mr. Thornbury writes with 
spirit, often with beauty; but in his sketches of character he 
is less happy. Goetz himself, and one or two others, are su 
_ by Goethe ; the others are mostly tame and stiff, and their 
eeble individualization is shown by their always talking in 
character. The best is Trajano Tibaldo, the Bishop’s armourer, 
who, in his artistic skill, his superstition, his feats of arms, and his 
overweening conceit, seems to have been modelled after Benvenuto 
Cellini. But if Mr. Thornbury’s characters are somewhat con- 
ventional, much more so are his moral reflections—if they do not 
deserve rather to be called the baldest common places. Seldom 
is the most ordinary trait displayed in the words or acts of any 
one, that it is not solemnly commented on as a singular fact 
in human nature. In these cases a pretended quotation is often 
made from the learned Turriscrematus, whose merits we do not 
feel inclined to admit on the strength of the extracts given from 
his extensive works. Sauerteig and Smelfungus are all very 
well in Mr. Carlyle’s hands, but Mr. Thornbury’s imitation has 
not even the merit of being amusing. 

These shortcomings noted, it is but fair to say that True as Steet 
is a clever book, and full of genuine feeling. Yet we do not 
think it likely to achieve any great fame either among novel- 
readers or historical students. The latter will prefer to get the 
knowledge they want direct from the original sources, not finding 
that Mr. Thornbury gives it to them in a more striking way. The 
former will probably complain that the characters are old- 
fashioned, and that the story flags. There is no regular plot; the 
action spreads over several years, and embraces incidents which 
have no connexion with each other except that Goetz was con- 
cerned in them. We are elaborately prepared for catastrophes 
that never come off. Sometimes the narrative lingers for a whole 
volume over the events of a few days—not that they are specially 
interesting, but because they give scope for a minute description of 
a tilting-match or a banquet; and when the curtain rises again after 
months, or, it may be, years, everything is changed, and our in- 
terest in the story has to be excited afresh. Mr. Thornbury ma 
answer that he has wished his book to be not a sensation novel, 
but an historical romance. True, but he must be prepared to 
submit to the penalties of an attempt to attain at once two dif- 
ferent objects and to attract two different classes of readers. Many 
writers seem to suppose that a novel with an historical basis is the 
easiest kind of imaginative composition. In reality, it is one of 
the most difficult. They approach with confidence an historical 
subject, because they find in it events and characters made, so to 
speak, to their hand, persons whose names rivet at once the 
reader’s attention, situations where the strangest incidents are 
not improbable, because they are true. But they find, also, that 
these great personages and their recorded acts will not alone 
fill the canvass, Other fi 
invented, and so treated as to be consistent with all that history 
proves the persons introduced to have actually thought and done. 
‘They find a state of society far removed from their own, different 
ideas from their own in possession of men’s minds, a hundred petty 
points of diversity, which the novelist cannot insist upon with- 
out incurring the charge of prolixity, nor omit without risk- 
ing the imputation of negligence and inaccuracy. Thus, at 
last they are made aware that creative power is hardly less 
needed by them than by the author of a tale purely fictitious, 
while an infinitude of other qualifications are required which he 
may dispense with. To know and appreciate a past period of 
history, they must add a comprehensive of mind to the 
capacity for laborious research. They must be endowed with an 
imagination vivid enough to embody, in forms instinct with 
our own life, the manners, the thoughts, the social state of a time 
which we know only from the scanty records of old chronicles or 
the entries in a family account-book, too happy when we can have 
the help of a popular ballad. 

When we think how high these requisites are, and how rarely 
they meet in the same person, it is easy to see why so few really 
great historical romances have been produced, and why, even in 
these, a tendency may be discerned either to sacrifice historical 
truth to artistic perfection, or to purchase correctness at the price 
of dulness or pedantry, The historical novelist has peed to be 
both a great historian and a great novelist, instead of eking out 
weakness in the one department by equal weakness in the other. 
It ought, nevertheless, to be remembered that the double chance of 
failure in the whole is partly com ted by the double chance of 
success in the parts. As the historical romance is the most difficult, 
so is it in many ways the highest branch of fiction. It gives some- 
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thing which no historian can give—which it would lure him from his 
proper purpose to attempt. Scott is read by thousands who would 
never dream of opening Hallam or Tytler; and even if many false 
notions are carried away from his pages, no one can doubt on which 
side the balance of good lies. Loose as it is, we should ill miss such 
knowledge of English history as Shakspeare gives. The utility which 
attaches in so high a degree to the best works of this kind is not 
wholly lost in inferior ones, and may fairly be claimed for Mr. 
Thornbury’s book. He gives a picture, though not a vivid and im- 
pressive picture, of the period of the German Reformation. With 
reading, and taste, and fairness of judgment, he lacks both the 
wide grasp of thought and the tables liveliness in details which 
make us fee] that the persons represented are men and women, though 
men and women separated from us by three centuries. Luther is 
on the stage, but Luther is not the miner’s son, the married priest ; 
he is a mere lay figure—the abstract idea of a bold reformer. 
Charles V. appears, but, we gain no better notion of his thoughts 
or feelings nm the commonest history would convey. We hear 
that the bishops of that day were crafty and luxurious, the monks 
gluttonous, the princes selfish, the peasants impatient under op- 
ression, and so much we probably knew before. "What is wanted 
is a dramatic presentation of these characters with something 
more than the attributes of their class, something which should make 
them intelligible by showing how the human nature which was 
common to each of them, and to us with them, was moulded into a 
form different in every individual, but still more different from our- 
selves. This object Zrue as Steel does not attain. Its want of 
dramatic power will prevent its becoming very popular with the 
general reader. The student will find it defective in historical 
— Yet it is full of information, useful, if not recondite ; and, 
in the present dearth of tolerable fiction, a few hours may be 
—_ — than in perusing the adventures of Goetz the Iron- 


EPIGRAMS, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


Sigg epigram holds in poetry much the same place which the 
proverb holds in prose literature. Both depend for accept- 
ance and popularity upon the same single shaft, driven right home, 
and eliciting from every person of moderately acute intellect the 
ntaneous exclamation, “ How true!” “ How well hit!” Many 

of the best epigrams have passed into proverbs; and when a prose 
writer’s style is such as to entitle him to the praise of point and 
pithiness, it is commonly described by one epithet, as epigram- 
matic. The very nature of an epigram, therefore, excludes length, 
and insists on brevity. It is true, the epigram proper is a much 
rarer article than the modern imitation. This latter sometimes 
runs into many verses and subjects, without scruple, provided it 
preserves one main thought for its prime groundwork ; and more 
or less, in ancient days as well as modern, there has been consider- 
able latitude in admission to the lists of epigrams. Even when 
Jacobs set himself to re-edit Brunck’s Analecta, with a view to 
weeding out of it all extraneous matter, he left unremoved the 
—_ and elegiacs of Simonides, the fragments of Archilochus, and 
e Hymns of Proclus ; and as the notion of an Anthology—the pet 
name of scholars for a storehouse of epigrams—is comprehensive, it 
is no wonder that other than short epigrams appear in the popular 
collection of Bland and Merivale. Indeed, the application of a 
tight rule to that exquisitely delightful volume would be much to 
be lamented, as it would exclude some of the most elegant versions 
of ancient lyric poetry into our tongue. Yet though, from the in- 
exactness of collectors, or the popularity of such fragments as have 
crept irregularly into collections, one is apt to lose sight of the fact 
that “epigram” and “inscription” are synonymous terms, it is 
undeniable that the correct idea of an epigram is something brief, 


as well as poinied, lively, and stinging. ln spite of deviations from | 


the rule of brevity, the received truth is expressed — not, indeed, 
well, or very intelligibly, but still truly—in an epigram (p. 190) 
of the volume before us :— 


The best of epigrams should be restrain’d 
As to be read in running, and retained— 


a couplet which, by the aid of supplying an ellipsis, and of other 


grammatical processes, may be interpreted to mean that the “ sine 
qui non” of a good epigram is its being so brief that he who runs 
may read it. 
indeed to hold, “ that if one striking thought is uniformly pursued 
toa point throughout the entire poem, it may justly be considered 
an epigram, though it be of considerable length ;” and Martial, 
in his day, took the same ground in answer to those who objected 
to the length of some of his epigrams. But the fact that an 
objection did exist tends to show a “constans opinio” that 
epl s should be what their name implies; and though Martial 
had the advantage in repartee, that - proves his skill to make 
the worse side appear the better. 

To say that the epigram should be lively and keen in its wit is 
the same thing as to trace it to its birthplace, Hellas. Refined 
taste, brief simplicity, and direct point, characterize much that is 
to be found in r wen fragmentary collections which have survived 
the perils of rust and oblivion, from Meleager’s Garland, Phili 
of Thessalonica, and Agathias. When the monk Planudes h 
done for these the same bungling work which he did for A®sop or 
Babrius in his prose fables, it may be conceived that the result was 
a mutilated collection, and left much chaff amidst the sound wheat. 


* Epigrams, Ancient and Modern. Edited, with an Introductory Preface, 
by the Rey. John Booth, B.A. Cambridge. Longman & Co. 


he editor of Epigrams, Ancient and Modern, seems | 


We can only j of Greek epigrams after a sifting process ; but, 
even then, fair sample to quicken that 
time and barbarism have robbed us of so much that was precious. 
Dr. Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta, Burges’s Greek in 
Bohn’s Classical Series, and Bland’s Collections by Merivale, will 
amply prove this to any English reader. At Rome, epigrammatists, 
like other literary men, laid the Greek storehouses under contri- 
bution; and though in most epigrams of Catullus there is the 
master-touch of a true poet, and inherent beauty enough to blind 
us to his faults, which are those of his age and society—whilst 
in Martial much of the essence of a true epigrammatist, wit 
and worldly wisdom, struggles out from amidst his coarse- 
ness, affectation, and tuft-hunting—still there is nothing in 
this vein of poetry in which Rome can claim to have 
surpassed her captive. Hadrian’s address to his soul when dying, 
“ Animula vagula, blandula,” &c., will always arrest attention ; 
but the English student who wishes to appreciate it will not 
resort to the versions of Byron, Prior, or Pope, which Mr. Booth 
gives in p. 204, but to that of Mr. Charles Merivale in the last 
volume of his Roman Emperors (p. 489, note), which is incom- 
parably more faithful and touching. 

Most of our Continental neighbours have cultivated the epigram ; 
and in our own — has been popular from early times. If 
we have no great number of collections, it is not for lack of 
and littérateurs who have tried their hand at epigram-writing. 
Sedley, Waller, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Prior, Congreve, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Young, and a thousand other names might be cited, 
as those of writers more or less successful in this line; though 
too often coarseness or toadyism takes the place of wit and 
pungency. And we suspect that if the private and unprinted 
collections of epigrams sp and down the country were to be 
ransacked, the spoil would be richer and more precious than is 
generally imagined, so much has this unlaborious form of versifica- 
tion been in vogue with educated Englishmen. Beyond Owen’s 
Latin Epigrams, a large and amusing collection, we know in this 
country of but one or two professed collections of epigrams. One 
of these, in two small volumes, published in 1727 and 1737, has 
culled most of the flowers of former anthologies—though not, we 
are bound to add, without picking up a large quantity of vile 
earth and miserable dirt at the same time, through which the 
reader wades, with much nausea, till he occasionally comes upon 
some such gem as the following, On Twin Sisters, who died at the 
same time, and were buried in the same grave :— 

Fair marble, tell to future days, 
That here two virgin sisters lie, 
Whose life employ’d each tongue in praise, 
Whose death gave tears to every eye. 
In stature, beauty, years, and fame, 
Together as they grew, they shone ; 
So much alike, so much the same, 
That death mistook them both for one. 

In the Elegant Extracts forty-two pages are devoted to 
epigrams, most of which are gleaned from the volumes above 
noticed — the principle of selection, however, being a regard to 
decency not deemed essential to earlier anthologies. 

It will be seen from this hasty survey that, with ample materials 
at hand, and the potent aid of Votes and Queries—a very mine for 
compilers of all sorts—an editor essaying the task which Mr. 
Booth has set himself has had as promising an occupation as his 
fondest wishes could have proposed. His labours could not be 
wholly lost; public favour, which has ever flowed towards the 
epigram, was unlikely to ebb in his case, and at his time of 
publishing. And in what he has put forth there is much both of 
old and new which is worthy to be embalmed within the neat 
covers and pretty binding in which the Messrs. Longman publish 
this book of epigrams. For example, take the epigram “Qn a 
Parson who fell asleep at a party” (p. 33) :— 

Still let him sleep, still let us talk, my friends! 
When next he preaches, we'll have full amends. 


, or the advice to a Dramatist in p. 70 :— 
j Your comedy I’ve read, my friend, 
And like the half you piifer'd best ; 
But sure the drama you might mend — 
‘Take courage, man, and steal the rest. 
or the lines on the lady who kept her bank-notes in her Bible 


(p. 80) :— 


Your Bible, madam, teems with wealth ! 
Within the leaves it floats ; 
Delightful is the sacred text ! 
But heavenly are the notes. 


In p. 159 we find, in the form of an ie eee which 
| Within our recollection, administered as it were offhand, secured 
enduring credit for wit and readiness to a county magnate : — 

Says Tom, who held great contracts of the nation, 

“ |’ve made ten thousand pounds by speculation.” 

Cries Charles, “ By ation! You deceive me, 

Strike out the ‘s’ ind and I'll believe ye!” 
Among the moral and panegyrical epigrams, that of Sir Thomas 
More, “ on Fear,” deserves remembrance : — 

If evils come not, then our fears are vain ; 

And if they do, fear but augments the pain. 


Nor must Henly’s on Broome, Pope’s helper in translating Homer, 
be unrecorded : — 


Pope came off clean with Homer ; but 


| 
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To those not already acquainted with them these will afford 
amusement, as will also many of the “monumental epigrams,” 
gram one which we shall quote next. Most people have, or 

ave had, a theory that to be buried within the chancel of a church 
was a non cuivis homini kind of privilege. But it will appear that, 
if exclusion is viewed in a proper light, there is comfort for the 


outsiders : — 
Here I lie at the chancel door! 
Here lie I, because I’m poor. 
The farther in, the more you pay : 
Here lie I, as warm as they! 


These jottings may show that Mr. Booth’s collection will help 
to while away a leisure hour ; but it must be added that there are 
grave defects in this volume, which prevent it reaching any very 
high order of merit. With the help of Notes and Queries, the 
Anthologia Polyglotta, the Indices to Jacobs, to Burges, and to 
Martial, which he might easily have commanded, the editor should 
have given us the author of every epigram of which the author- 
ship is certain, with a reference to the book and where it is 
found. ‘Where the bald statement, “from the Greek,” mocks our 
inquiries, there should have been the name of the Greek epigram- 
mist and his translator. And though this would add little to the 
bulk, it would add immensely to the value of the book. Perhaps 
Mr. Booth knows whence most of the epigrams are derived, and 
intends to favour the world with a larger and more costly edition, 
with references and notes, even as Richardson's Dictionary, costing 
some sixteen shillings without the quotations, rises to a three 
guinea figure with them. But if not, he ought to reflect that 
scholars will set down his omission to ignorance, sy ope en 
when he favours us with a poor translation of a Latin line, which 
he quotes incorrectly :— 

“ Sufficit huic tumulus, cui non sufficeret orbis.” 
A mound of earth suffices Alexander now, 
To whom alive a world was mere “ bow-wow.” 


He is at pains to give the name of the translator, one Mr. Napleton. 
Who is the wiser for this information? What is wanted are the 
names of neat epigrammatists, and neat translators—as, for instance, 
in p. 28, there is a good epigram “On an ugly fellow,” without 
any trace of its ntage. Mr. Booth might have known and told 
us, that the author was probably Trajan (see Anthol. Pol., p. 439; 
Burges, p. 375), and the translator, Mr. J. H. Merivale. 3 
Mr. Booth know this, and does he know that the monumental 
epigram which he quotes as “ from the Greek of Isiodorus” (sic) is 
by Isidorus AXgeates, and that the translation of it is by Cowper? 
Again, it admits of question whether into a volume of Epigrams, 
Ancient and Modern, passages longer and shorter from poems and 
satires of the day are justly admissible. They do not clearly 
fulfil the prime idea of epigrams. Yet Mr. Austin’s Season is 
laid under a tax in p. 73, and Aytoun’s Bothwell sutlers the same 
fate in es 216 and 217 of this collection. A more serious 
question arising out of the book before us is, whether a collector 
of epigrams for publication is wise in rifling bygone Punches for 
epigrams of ephemeral interest. The world, it is true, laughed for 
a day or two at the one beginning, “Says Cheesy to Soapy, Your 
chaplains are Popey,” when it first appeared; but it has agreed to 
regard bygones as bygones; and when we meet with this and 
three other epigrams on the same subject in the space of two 
pages, and among them one of the unconscionable length of seven 
stanzas, the thought is —— that the compiler is unable, 
while engaged on secular work, to forget that he is one of a class 
to which the Durham appointment, and “the more pay to 
curates ” question, are more interesting than to the outer world. 
There was at the time strong provocation to call forth these 
epigrams; but a book which is to last will rarely contain personal 
usions, or cherish nicknames which even contemporaries will 
forget or regret. What is there to justify the empty skit at our 
most eminent tragedian in p. 113, or the epigram to Lady Mount 
E—— on the death of a favourite pig (p. 157)? The admission 
of these, and of several epigrams . Mr. Walter Savage Landor, 


indicates a serious defect of taste and judgment in the compiler, | 


and induces a doubt whether he duly appreciates the epigram 
of Dr. Young, which he has given in page 212 : — 

As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set. 4 

Their want of edge from their offence is seen, 

Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. 


The fact that posterity reverses the judgment of contemporaries— 
strikingly illustrated, e.g. in the little sympathy our own age 
would feel with the tone of Byron’s epigram on Pitt (see 
p- 303)—ought to dissuade an editor of sense from endorsing 
epigrams thrown off in a moment of bitterness, and chiefly epi- 
grammatic in having a sting as an ingredient. 

Lastly, we have to notice an undue amount of carelessness in the 
whole of this compilation. If it is to be judged of by a rule 
enunciated in the preface, viz. “that harmony and smoothness are 
essential to an epigram’s success,” a verdict of failure is inevitable, 
on the score of typographical errors uncorrected, unjustifiable 
rhymes, and lame verses innumerable. But as a portion of Mr. 
Booth’s preface is taken almost word for word from Bland’s preface 
to his Anthology (compare Booth, p. v.-vii., with Bland, xviii., 
xx., xxi., and especially the ge beginning in each, “ While 
Greece was yet in her infancy”), he may charitably be supposed to 
propound in the above extract a dictum of others, which he only 
apparently accepts. Yet even if rough and inharmonious versifica- 
tion is coldonsd, he is still indictable forsins against grammar and 


ee lines as the last in his book remain un- 
tered : — 

Most curious still, to own we must, 

That what was Stone will soon be dust. 
For the foregoing reasons, we incline to think that the Book of 
Epigrams has yet to be compiled and edited. 


THE WARS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.*® 


} ew contemplating the wars of the early years of the nineteenth 

century, we do not know whether to admire more the steady 
valour of the — of Austria, or the impenetrable stupidity of 
her councils. e same miserable history of brave soldiers 
sacrificed by blundering incompetency in camp and cabinet has 
been acted over again in our own time, with the same result of 
enhancing the military glory of France at the expense of Austria. 
We cannot help pitying those gallant German nobles of whom suc- 
cessive generations have perished on disastrous but not dis- 
honourable battle-fields, the victims of the obstinacy of emperors 
and the imbecility of generals. The Aulic Council had killed 
Suwarrow, and the Emperor now shelved the Archduke Charles. 
That able leader, having offended his imperial brother by advising 
peace with France, was — of the command of the army of 
the Rhine, and retired to the government of Bohemia. His suc- 
cessor in command was Kray, who had served the year before under 
Suwarrow. The army of Italy was commanded by Melas, to whom 
Suwarrow left it when he turned from his career of victory to 
begin an unprofitable march into Switzerland. The French army 
on the Rhine was to be commanded this year by Moreau, for 
whom Kray, although a good officer, was no match. After the 
defeat of Novi, the French had formed another army for the 
defence of Genoa, under Championnet, which had been very 
roughly handled by Melas in a series of operations highly credi- 
table to that general or his advisers. Bonaparte, who had now 
returned from Egypt and become First Consul, sent Massena to 
succeed Championnet, and secretly prepared at Dijon an army 
with which he designed himself to descend into ms # 

At the beginning of the year 1800, fortune smiled treacherously 
on Austria. Melas broke through the extensive line occupied by 
Massena’s feeble army, drove Suchet with part of it across the 
Var into France, and shut up Massena with another part in Genoa. 
The siege of Genoa was pressed vigorously by the Austrian army 
and an English fleet; and before Bonaparte could advance to its 
relief, Massena was reduced to extremity and surrendered. 
This was the highest point of success attained by Austria, and all 
that follows is a catalogue of her disasters. Bonaparie effected 
his celebrated passage of the Alps at the end of May. He 
descended by the pass of St. Bernard into Piedmont, advanced 
towards Turin, and then, turning to the left, crossed the Ticino 
and occupied Milan, driving everywhere before him the Austrian 
troops which held the country. From Milan he marched south- 
wards, crossed the Po in search of the army of Melas, and by 
the victory of Marengo regained almost all the conquests of 
Suwarrow. We admire, in this celebrated battle, not the genius of 
Bonaparte, but his good luck. There was here no such master- 
stroke of generalship as will make the fields of Austerlitz and 
Friedland for ever memorable. The battle, as we shall see, was 
lost by the French, when Melas, by his deplorable want of energy, 
allowed them to retrieve it. That Aeeators old gentleman, who 
had been thinking about invading France, was compelled to face 
right-about to meet the enemy, who had got into his rear. Having 
concentrated his army at Alessandria, he determined to march out 
of that fortress in the early morning of June 14, and to fall with all 
his force upon Bonaparte, who had now advanced into his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Accordingly, the Austrian army crossed the 
bridges over the Bormida, and moved to attack the French. It 
a ened that the Austrians were strong in cavalry, and the plain 
of ecnage is almost the only ground anywhere near upon which 


cavalry can act without impediment. But Melas had been alarmed - 


by a reported advance of Suchet out of France upon his rear, and 
he had detached nearly half of his cavalry to look after him. Even 
with this deduction, however, he was about as strong, both in 
rc § and infantry, as Bonaparte. It is said that Bonaparte was 
taken by surprise by the spirit and force of the Austrian attack, 
and it is certain that that attack succeeded at almost every point. 
The French army was pressed slowly back across the plain, while its 
chief cast anxious glances in the direction from which Dessaix, 
who had been detached, was expected to come up with a fresh 
division. Dessaix had arrived from Egypt only just in time for 
this, which was to be his last battle. When at length he appeared 
ow the field, he told Bonaparte, who asked for his opinion, that 
if the battle was lost there was yet time to gain another, as it was 
then only four o’clock. Melas had thought the battle gained, and 
had ridden back to Alessandria to rest himself and write an account 
of his success, leaving the task of pursuing the beaten enemy to 
his chief of the stati, De Zach. ‘The Austrians, pressing on to 
improve their victory, and feeling the want of the cavalry which 
had been detached in excessive caution to their rear, were now 
surprised by an attack led by Dessaix, in which that general fell, 
lamented by all his comrades. Melas, as we have seen, was absent, 
and De Zach was soon after taken prisoner. Disorder suddenly 


* Annals of the Wars of the Nineteenth Century, ougint Srom the most 
authentic Histories of the Period. By the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., 
Lieutenant-General in the British Army, and Colonel of the Sixteenth 


(Queen’s) Lancers. Vol. I. 1800—1806. London: Murray. 1862 
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usurped the place of confidence. A charge of cavalry, led by 
Kellermann, was so effective that it is said that Bonaparte never 
forgave the obligation. The right of the Austrian army was thus 
defeated and almost routed. News of the disaster reached their left, 
which had been advancing uninterruptedly, and General Ott, who 
commanded it, halted, and then fell back. On reaching Castel 
Ceriolo, he found, to his surprise, that it was occupied by the 
very same French troops which he had driven out of it in the 
morning. There was but one course to pursue, which was, 
without the loss of a moment, to force the way through the village. 
This was done, and Ott joined in the general retreat. Confusion 
now reigned on the single road that led from the village of 
Marengo to the bridges over the Bormida. Officers and men, foot 
and horse, guns and tumbrils, all got huddled ina heap. But, 
nevertheless, the Austrians resisted stoutly until the passage was 
effected. The two armies passed the night in the same positions 
as they had occupied in the morning. 

Melas was exhausted and dispirited, and he did not know what 
to do without De Zach. Perhaps, if he had taken the advice of 
Colonel Radetzky, of De Zach's staff, he might have found an 
honourable deliverance from his difficulties. It is true that he 
had lost a battle, but his other losses were not much heavier than 
his enemy’s. He might easily have overwhelmed Suchet, and 
thus opened the road to Genoa, where a reinforcement of 12,000 
British troops, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, could have joined 
him. Our gallant countrymen were usually too late in what they 
used to call “diversions” on the Continent, and they maintained 
their character by arriving at Genoa eleven days after the battle 
of Marengo. Perhaps, however, it was a fortunate delay which 
kept British troops from fighting under the orders of Melas 
against Bonaparte. The Austrian veteran, being irrecoverably 
prostrated by his defeat, sent a flag of truce to the conqueror, and 
proposed terms. A cessation of arms was agreed upon. The 
Austrian army was to be allowed to retire beyond the Mincio, and 
Genoa, which had been with so much difficulty taken, was to be 
restored, together with Alessandria and all the other fortresses of 
Piedmont. The British navy, which had helped to take Genoa, 
had the gratification of looking on while the French triumphanly 
reoccupied it. 

After more delay than was agreeable to Bonaparte, the army of 
Moreau had passed the Rhine and commenced a series of successes 
quite as brilliant as those of the Italian army. In the previous year, 
after a hard day’s fighting at Stockach, Jourdain had retired before 
the Archduke Charles. ‘This year, severe battles were fought in the 
same neighbourhood at Engen and Moskirch, and on each occasion 
Kray retired before Moreau. The Austrian general then placed his 
army in the strong position of Ulm, but soon suffered himself to 
be drawn out of it; and after many manceuvres, in which Moreau 
showed superior generalship, Kray ultimately withdrew behind 
the Inn. All the country inane that river and the Rhine had 
been overrun by Moreau’s army before the general suspension of 
hostilities which followed Bonaparte’s victory in Italy. When 
the war broke out again in early winter, Moreau, who had devoted 
the interval of time to getting married, only rejoined his army just 
before the Austrians crossed the Inn and moved against it. Marshal 
ge who really was something of a general, had now given place 
to the Archduke John, who was no general at all. Meanwhile, 
the Archduke Charles, who had before contended, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, against Moreau, was still kept drilling recruits in Bohemia. 
The temerity of the Archduke John involved the Austrian armv in 
the crowning disaster of Hohenlinden, and gave to Moreau the glory 
of a pes A ete than Marengo, and almost equal to any other 
exploit of Bonaparte. If it be said that Moreau had an easy task 
in defeating the Archduke John, it may be answered that 
Bonaparte’s triumphs over Melas, Mack, and Kutusof were also 
greatly facilitated by the incapacity of his opponents. 

Every Englishman remembers Campbell’s noble poem of Hohen- 
linden; but few perhaps had considered, until Sir Edward Cust 
led the way, how entirely that poem misrepresents all the cireum- 
stances of the battle which it has made so famous. It is about as 
near to fact as is David’s celebrated picture of Bonaparte crossing 
the Alps on a prancing charger to the reality of the of the 
St. Bernard. ‘The essence of the poetical Hohenlinden is a night 
attack. But the true battle of Hohenlinden began at 8 or g o'clock 
in the morning. It is very likely that the river Isar flows swift 
and dark in winter; but it flows many miles from Hohenlinden. 
It does, indeed, wash the walls of Munich, and banners may have 
waved upon those walls; nor would their waving have had less 
influence upon the battle because invisible, thro rh distance, from 
the scene of it. The only feature common to the real and the 
imaginary spectacles was the snow, which fell heavily during, 
although it did not cover the ground before, the battle. Perhaps 
the poet never heard that slush and mud were the allies of 
France at Hohenlinden, and that Moreau won the battle by 
judging accurately how long his assailants would stick and struggle 
in the boggy forest-paths, where it was no more possible to rush 
to glory than it is to gallop over an Alpine ridge. As the Arch- 
duke was eager to engage, Moreau contrived to draw him into the 
oe forest of Ebersberg, through which the high road from 

iihldorf on the Inn leads to Munich, and there to fall upon him, 
under cover of the snow and fog, when involved in the bogs and 
quagmires of the by-roads that cross the forest. Moreau had 
studied his ground well beforehand, and had learned that its 
strength consisted in this—that the attacking columns must 
advance through the thick forest isolated one from another. A 
little open plain surrounds the village of Hohenlinden, which 


is on the great road. This was occupied by Moreau 
in person. On the south side of the forest, and on 
what was the French right, is another practicable road, along 
which Moreau’s able lieutenant, Richepanse, was to advance 
to meet the Austrians, and, if he did not meet them, to throw him- 
self upon their flank. On December 3 the Austrians were up 
early in the morning, and therefore, perhaps, they may have 
dressed themselves, as the poet says they did, oy torchlight. The 
scenery no doubt was dark and , for, although it was day, 
the sunlight was obscured by falling snow. e Austrians 
advanced to the attack in four columns. Kienmayer and Baillet 
were on the right; Kollowrath was in the centre; Rietsch was on 
the left. Kollowrath, leading the oe column with all the 
artillery by the hard road, marched faster than the other three 
columns which moved by the by-ways, where the men at ev 
step sank to their knees in unpoetic mud. The head of the 

rincipal column reached Hohenlinden and vigorously attacked 
Mere Meanwhile, Richepanse advanced by the road already 
mentioned, between the columns of Kollowrath and Rietsch, and 
then, turning to his left, got a the great road in rear of Kollow- 
rath’s infantry, and in the midst of his artillery and a At 
the same time, Richepanse’s own rear was attacked by Rietsch ; but, 
knowing the great importance which Moreau attached to his prompt 
movement against Kollowrath, he did not suspend it, but ordered 
his own hindermost division to resist Rietsch to the last extremity. 
The rear of Kollowrath’s column was surprised and routed by 
Richepanse’s bold irruption. The head of the same column, while 
engaged with Moreau in front, was attacked by Richepanse behind. 
Moreau, with the sagacity of an old campaigner, understood the 
disorder of Kollowrath’s column to indicate the success of Riche- 
panse. He improved the occasion by a vigorous attack. The 
Austrians, assailed on every side, broke their ranks, and they 
would have fled, but the tenacity of the mud prevented them. 
The columns of Kienmayer and Baillet had meanwhile met with 
some success; but the defeat of the centre column rendered it un- 
availing. The rearmost division of Richepanse disposed of Rietsch, 
and then added itself to the assailants of the unhappy Kollowrath, 
for whom there was no alternative but surrender. 

The Austrian army could not recover from this blow. Its 
retreat soon became a flight. When it was far too late, the 
Emperor sent the Archduke Charles to take command, but he 
brought with him not a single soldier, and had no means whatever 
of retrieving the disasters caused to luckless Austria by his pre- 
decessors. When Moreau was within twenty leagues of Vie 
his further progress was arrested by an armistice, which ripen 
into the treaty of Luneville. Meanwhile, in Italy, the French, 
under Brune, had advanced from the Mincio beyond the Brenta, 
having reduced or masked the fortresses of the Quadrilateral. 
When next Austria tried her fortune against France, Bonaparte 
had become Emperor, and Moreau an exile. The conqueror of 
Hohenlinden had made for himself too great a name to bow, like 
mens generals, before the ascendant star of the conqueror of 


ngo. 


THE COST OF A SECRET.* 


R. CARLYLE, in the historical sketch called The Prinzenraub, 
has an odd definition of the ordinary novel. He calls that 
sort of books — 
Tales of adventures which did not occur in God's creation, but only in the 
waste chambers (to be let unfurnished) of certain human heads, and which 
are part and parcel only of the Sum of No-things; which, nevertheless, 
obtain some temporary remembrance, and lodge extensively, at this epoch of 
the world, in similar still more unfurnished chambers. 


If it had been the definite intention of Miss Blagden, the author 
of The Cost of a Secret, to make her novel tally accurately with 
this description, and if she had devoted her best energies to that 
single object, a more complete resemblance could hardly have 
been achieved than there exists at present. That human brain and 
hands should find their account in producing a book of the kind, 
and that enough readers should read it to justify a first-rate 
publisher in pullihing it, indeed implies a secret which, whatever 
its cost may be, it would be worth some outlay to investigate. 
One’s most abiding impression on laying the book down is that of 
hollowness and unreality. It is impossible to believe that a woman 
of education and intelligence can feel any satisfaction in looking 
back over a task like this. She is probably more intimately 
aware than any of her reviewers can be, how essentially wasteful 
a performance it has been — how truly her own and her reader’s 
hour will have been labour lost. point of mere cleverness, 
the Cost of a Secret does not fall below the average standard, 
but, being unreal from end to end, it is totally unrelieved by that 
play of imagination and of fancy with which a writer of genius 
can make a charming thing out of the most patent sham. It has 
been remarked that twenty per cent. of books published now-a- 
days are bad ; and that it would be hazardous to allow that twenty 

r cent. are good. Novels like the Cost of a Secret are neither 
ad nor good, but go to swell that vast remainder of literary slop- 
work, the excessive production of which is a very serious drawback 
to the blessings of the press. 

The first scene opens at Brookferry, in Devonshire, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Ashley, a small country gentleman, just above 
the farmer class, and just below the squirearch proper. Of 


* The Cost of a Secret. By the Author of “ Agnes Tremorne.” London : 
Chapman & Hall. 1363. 
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his two daughters, Cordelia, the youn is a surpassin 
deauty. She is a woman of outes as reli, and gifted with 
a splendid voice. From childhood she has been educated 
abroad, as the almost adopted daughter of a certain Madame 
Vibert, an old family friend and a lady of vast possessions. As 
she shoots up into womanhood she comes much under the influ- 
ence of one M. Corsand, a very prominent character in the story. 
M. Corsand (of the’ very ancient house of Cawr Saint, corrupted 
into Corsand) may be best described as a woman's hero. His hair 
is grey, iron grey—that is for purity; but he “has a young look 


about him,” and a quick, alert — may be known halfway | 
ds his;whole life and energies in | 


down Regent Street. He spen 

ying on mysterious schemes of benevolence—an occupation 
which comes the more easily to M. Corsand as, having been 
privately married to Madame Vibert, he has inherited the whole 
of her wealth, under the provision that he shall thus employ it. 
He turns up at the most critical junctures in a miraculous manner ; 
it is he who despatches the telegram on which everything depends ; 


and when you visit the deathbed of your dearest triend, the tran- | 
_ poned till Gerard has been again on Indian soil, again invalided, 
and until Sir Arthur is driving him (for his own ends) to procure 
| a divorce from Cordelia, and he himself is seeking a duel 
“with Corsand. Then at length the hero comes forward. 


quil figure of the hero rises on the other side. Unknown to your- 
self, he has, in a sublime and mysterious manner, been pulling half 
the strings in your own and your friend’s life. The whole circle of 
ordinary transactions is, in short, nothing but a Pool of Bethesda, 
into which this considerate angel is perpetually making or 
meditating a plunge. Cordelia Ashley being a very beautiful 
girl, and M. Corsand a gentleman who, however grey his hair, 
was apt to converse in a manner which would be cailed by the 
unlettered ,vulgar a “particular manner,” an obvious advantage 
was thus aflorded to “ whispering tongues,” by whose agency Mr. 
Ashley was induced to think all bad things of “that d—d French- 
man.” The worst came to the worst in respect to M. Corsand’s 
character at Brookferry, when Cordelia one day wrote home to 
ask that she might become a public singer. Imprecating untold 
curses on the head of Madame Vibert and the Frenchman, Mr. 
Ashley orders his daughter home atonce. Some delay is obtained 
by a submissive reply, and meantime, her patroness dying, Cor- 
delia suddenly marries Gerard Clayre, the handsome nephew of an | 
exceedingly aristocratic baronet. On their return to England, | 
Gerard is met by the cheering intelligence that the casual loan of 
his name to a friend has involved him to the extent of eight 
thousand pounds. Piqued at the resentment displayed by | 
the Clayre family against the new matrimonial connexion, Mr. | 
Ashley comes forward and discharges the debt. This is done 
partly by advancing Cordelia’s future portion, and partly by a loan | 
from that of her elder sister, a measure which gives rise to a good | 
deal of heart-burning, and which underlies much of the by-play of | 
the narrative. Shamed into a temporary fit of generosity, the | 
baronet now comes forward and buys a commission for Gerard, | 
who starts for India, leaving his wife at Brookferry. Already, | 
however, there has been time for the villain of the tale to come | 
| 


into play. A Russian Princess, rejoicing in the name of Bifrons, 
and whose mission in this world—so far as it can be defined at all— 
is that of doing mischief, succeeds in fulfilling a part of that 
mission within a very few weeks of the young couple’s marriage. 
She persuades Cordelia to believe that Gerard has been already in | 
love with herself, the Princess Bifrons, and forges a billet purport- | 
ing to come from him. And she persuades Gerard that Cordelia 
is in love with M. Corsand. On settling at the Ferry, there- | 
fore, Cordelia’s position is far from being an enviable one. 
Badgered by her elder sister, treated with a kind of appre- 
hensive civility by her father, who detests the name of Corsand, 
and swears at himself for ever having permitted his daughter | 
to set foot out of England, labouring under the conviction that | 
she has married a false-hearted man, and conscious all the while 
of mental power and the capacity to win and to enjoy freedom, she 
passes but a poor time of it. There is a short interval of relief 
occasioned by a visit of a few months from Ivy Clayre, Gerard’s 
sister, a sort of Una-like young lady, whose home is with a 
maiden sister of Sir Arthur, and whose keen enjoyment of the 
country is described better than anything else in the book. 
Eventually, however, Cordelia fulfils her destiny; and, beating 
a clandestine retreat from the Ferry, gets across the Channel, and | 
works her way to Milan. The manner in which she obtains the 
governess’s situation by means of which her way is worked, is one 
of the miraculous passages in the story. The incidents of her 
meeting in this family with Norton Clayre, Gerard’s cousin, and 
the heir to the baronetcy, of the poor lad falling into despairing | 
love with her just before he falls into a hopeless decline, and | 
of his leaving her the exact sum which had been borrowed | 
from her sister's portion, and which she was now labouring | 
to) repay, are introduced with an ingenuity which would 
not bring discredit even on Mr. Wilkie Collins. But of all 
consolatory attempts we believe that to be the feeblest which 
bids one take heart over an ill- book on account of the 
“ power” exhibited by the author. e have here an elaborate 
account of certain human transactions, but an account which is no 
more like life than a gas-lamp is like the sun. The manifest traces 
of mental en in the writer serve but to deepen one’s regret at 
the use to which it has been put. It may very possibly be objected 
to us that here is one of the few channels through which temale 
capacities can at present find scope, and that we are illnaturedly 
interfering with the honest upward struggles of a resolute female | 
worker. Nothing is further from our intention. But we are sure 
that things have not yet come to that pass, when a very clever 
woman, like the writer of the Cost of a Secret, can find nothing 
better to do than write a book which reminds one sometimes of 


| Wilkie Collins, sometimes of George Sand (for passages in Cor- 

delia’s story recal passages in Consuelo), but always of the 

distance between them and it. We need not follow the story 
| further than to say that all comes right in the end, ane 
| through the agency of the heroie M. Corsand, and of his second 
ardent admirer, Ivy Clayre. Gerard is soon sent home invalided 
| from India, having been wounded in the first scenes of the oa 
| After a year’s nursing at his sister's hands, he is sufficiently 
restored to be sent abroad asa kind of big-brotherly protector to 
his cousin Norton, who is reported to have fallen hopelessly in love 
with a foreign singer of distinction. It is needless to remark that 
the singer turns out to be his own wife. The rencontre is, of course, 
one of the great points in the book, and, taken by itself, it is not 
badly done. Nothing, as might be expected, comes of this unex- 
pected meeting ; and Gerard’s mind is soon afterwards still further 
poisoned by the amiable Bifrons, who gives him to understand 
that Cordelia, instead of judiciously repressing the poor boy’s 
passion, has been in reality tampering with Norton for the sake of 
the three thousand pounds. A reconciliation is, in short, post- 


He discloses his marriage with Madame Vibert, and trium- 
phantly reinstates Cordelia in her husband’s afiections. The 
discomfiture of the princess is very complete; and the only 
disappointment one feels is, that Ivy is not prevailed on, or even 


' asked, to marry the philosophic Frenchman, with the iron-grey 


hair and the young look. 

Before we conclude, one word must be said on a matter of detail 
in novel-writing which has been thoroughly mismanaged by Miss 
Blagden, and managed well only by a select few of our ablest 
writers. We mean the talk of uneducated people, of servants, 
labourers, mechanics. In the art of caricaturing certain sorts of 


| vulgar talk, Mr. Dickens is an acknowledged master. But it is 


only certain sorts that he understands; and it may be said that 


| they all appertain to people who are not only uneducated, but 


essentially vulgar as well. The writer of Adam Bede, clearly com- 
prehending the life of uneducated people as i 7s, and not alone 
under its occasionally comic aspects, 1s perhaps our best delineator 
of unlettered talk, distinct from the element of vulgar thought. 
Of doing this, Miss Blagden has not the remotest conception. Who 
ever heard a country gentleman’s groom say, “I bees come to 
meet you, Miss,” and, “ As you pleases, marm;” or a housemaid 
deliver herself in the style of the following extract >— 


“My watch must be fast,” said Aunt Anne, “it is impossible it should 
be so late”—when the door opened, and Bessic, very flushed and very much 
out of breath, made her appearance with the tea-tray. 

Aunt Anne held out her watch. It was a silent but effective rebuke. 

“I knows it, ma’am, I am late ; please, ma’am, don’t be angry ; but itis 
not my fau’t.” 

“ Not your fault, Bessic, how can that be ?” 

“T run all the way, ma’am; yes, indeed, Miss Ivy ; but after the church 
there was a kartechising of some of the ragged schools.” 

“Do you go to a Methodist’s chapel, Bessie? ” said Aunt Anne, drawing 
her black silk dress closely round her. 

“No, ma’am, it is the usual chureh—the church the gentry goes to; but 
the curate, ma’am, said it was the middle Sunday, and was the day for kar- 
techising the children ; and I got so interested, ma’am, I could not leave. 
No one did. They were real ladies who brought up the children to be 
kartechised.” 

“Indeed! Very odd, indeed.” 

“JT assure you, ma’am, they were.” 

“Another time, Bessie, manage for us to have tea at the same hour as 
usual. I do not like to change my hour.” 

“What made it so long, ma’am, there were some foreigners present, who 
would ask questions, too, for they wanted to have the like in their own 
country. Very fine-looking men, Miss; very handsome, though they be 
Papists, as I heard. One seemed to know ali about it, and talked a good 
deal to the curate. He had grey hair, iron grey ; but looked young, for all 
that. He spoke English, too, for I heard him myself.” 

“Very well. Bring up the boiling water in a quarter of an hour.” 

And, assuming all the details of faulty pronunciation and grammar 
to be correctly reported, what possible gain is supposed to follow 
from spelling “ kartechising” with a“k*?” We doubt if the ear 
of even a Prince Lucien Bonaparte could detect any dialectic 
distinction between “kart” and “cart.” It is not surprising after 
this to find Miss Blagden embracing the popular vemos | that 
no member of the working classes can utter half-a-dozen sentences 


| without employing the word “leastways.” As a matter of fact, 


we believe that “ leastways” is a term of exceedingly limited use 
among the poor. In the south and west of England, when a man 
wishes to say, “I will be there in five minutes, or, at any rate, in 
ten,” he does not say, “ leastways, in ten,” but, “ or in ten, how- 
ever,” a usage which is purely English, and which has the sanction 
of Bishop Butler, and half-a-score of our classical writers 
besides. This may be considered a very trifling matter. But 
false and shabby writing is daily multiplied with so hydra-like 
a growth, that it is worth while to scotch ever so small a shoot. 


HORNE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE.* 
gee purports to be the tenth edition of an abridgment of a 
work which, in its extended form, has run through at least ten 
editions in this county, Seta having had a large circulation in 
America, It is now about forty years since its first publication, 
and the author, who survived to the beginning of the last 
year, had continually revised and, from time to time, enlarged it, 


* Horne’s Compendious Introduction to the Study of the Bible. 1862 
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almost to the period of his death. It has been now in common 
use with two generations of students, and has obtained the 
sanction and approbation of the bench of bishops and their 
examining chaplains at least twice over. We believe that it is 
held in high esteem in the Universities, and it contains a mine of 
information upon a variety of subjects interesting to advanced 
theological scholars as well as to candidates for orders. Mr. Horne 
may be numbered among those ingenious or fortunate men who 
have discovered a want in society, and he had the patience, industry, 
and good sense requisite for adequately supplying it. Though the 
subject of the work belongs to a department of literature from 
which this journal generally refrains, its execution presents a phe- 
nomenon upon which we may fairly allow ourselves to make some 
remarks. 

It is commonly said that the age of great scholars is past. 
Certainly the age is not favourable to great works written by 
great salads single-handed. This is eminently an age of con- 
tributive or co-operative literature. No modern author would 
undertake himself an encyclopedia of all knowledge, like that of 
Pliny among the ancients, or even a history of animated nature, 
such as Butfon’s in more modern times. The facts are far too 
multitudinous, the knowledge to be embraced far too manifold. 
No modern lexicographer, we imagine, would venture to prepare a 
dictionary such as Johnson’s, unless he relied upon the aceumu- 
lated stores of earlier compilers for the substratum of his own 
intended work. The science of philology has extended its bounds 
and multiplied its data in like proportion to that of natural his- 
tory, and, when combined with the collateral branches of know- 
ledge which are required for the execution of a dictionary for 
modein wants, seems far to transcend the aequirements or the 
industry of any modern adventurer in literature. Nor is it only 
the vastly increased extent of science of all kinds that deters him ; 
the present age requires far more accuracy and completeness than 
were ever required before, and the man who has the greatest 
grasp of knowledge is not always, nor perhaps commonly, the most 
precise in his information, still less the most neat and effective in 
producing it. On looking back, we observe that the greatest works 
of the greatest scholars, from Pliny downwards, however vast in 
their scope, however original in their character, have generally 
been eminently defective, according to modern notions, in method, 
accuracy, and completeness. 

The great works of our day are most commonly formed by the 
organized contributions of various hands. Our dictionaries and 
os which may very possibly be reckoned hereafter the 
glory of our age, are the collected information of numerous co-ope- 
rators, edited by a clever superintendent, or even a committee of 
superintendence. Dr. Smith, the eponymus of the elaborate 
classical dictionaries which are now among the most necessary 
furniture of every scholar’s library, from the Freshman to the Pro- 
fessor, is great as a scholar himself, but he is much greater as the 
manipulator of the learning of others. He bids fair to do more for 
the advance of sound scholarship, through his system of organized 
labour, than Lipsius or the mighty Scaliger himself. When Dean 
Trench’s lexicographical committee bursts at last into print, we 
shall see what we shall see. The advertising columns of our 
journals teem with prospectuses of encyclopedic works, to be con- 
ducted by Dr. This or Professor That, assisted by many eminent 
hands. ‘here is no doubt that by this system of co-partnership 
in literature we gain immensely both in the extent and accuracy 
of our information. We obtain books to which we can resort 
generally for the right fact at the right moment. We are fully 
furnished with sources of reference. We enjoy the ready use of 
practical implements suited to the needs, or spposed needs, of a 
practical generation. Nevertheless, it must be confessed that what 
we gain in precision and completeness we lose in originality, and 
in that indescribable and impalpable reflection of genius which 
glimmers on the page of the author who has himself thought out, 
arranged, and executed his whole work, however comparatively 
impertect. Johnson’s Dictionary is a book which has fascinated 
many a student, from the unity of ‘character and the impress of an 
informing spirit which pervades it. We have known persons who 

fess to have read it through for their amusement. We shall 
amet surprised if any of our modern philologico-etymological 
compilations ever excite the same interest. Undoubtedly the 
poor old schoolmaster of Exeter, who bore in the eyes of the last 

neration a sort of mythical existence under the exotic name of 
priére, has imparted to us a traer—we must not say perha’ 
a purer— pleasure than all those interesting combinations of t 
alphabet which reveal, while prudishly affecting to disguise, the 
eminent contributors to Dr. Smith’s classical dictionaries. If, 
after all, the highest merit of a work is not to supply bare informa- 
tion, but to excite the interest and kindle the imagination of the 
reader, there is much to be said in favour of the old imperfect 
single-handed authorship, which brought the student face to 
face with the writer, and made him feel that the book he 
held in his hand, or rested more frequently on his desk, 
though it might be outwardly no more than paper, ink, and calf- 
skin, was inwardly and transcendently soul and spirit. 

Mr. Horne’s Introduction was a genuine specimen of the 
elder class. The author was not a man of regular education. He 
had risen, by his industry and zeal for learning, from a rank far 
beneath that to which even the rudiments of scholarship could 

etrate in his day; but his admission to holy orders had been 
facilitated through a university by-road in middle life, and the 
situation in the library of the British Museum which he deserved 
and obtained gave him some leisure, and the most favourable 


op’ ity, for the work of compilation which best befitted his 

ents, His work is professedly a compilation ; and, in point of 
accuracy and symmetry, there was, we believe, in the earlier 
editions, as might be expected, much room for improvement. But 
the fond author was never weary of retouching it, and he never 
ceased to the last to make use of his frequent opportunities for 
revision and amendment. 

Mr. Horne set himself es to ome the tone in 
matters of Biblical criticism ¢ teristic of 2 special school in 
English theology—the safe and conservative school, which is best 
described, — by negatives, as neither high, nor low, nor 
broad. But while he thus carefully avoided placing himself and 
any original views of his own before the reader, the real man was, 
perhaps, all the more visible and unmistakeable from this very 
reserve and reticence. He was, in fact, conspicuous from his 
absence. It was impossible to dwell long upon the serious, the 
simple and trustful tone of the book, without seeming to contract 
a sort of vicarious acquaintance with the writer, and feeling some 

rsonal regard for him, and interest in his fortunes. Many of 

is readers must assuredly have been much gratified by the short 
and simple memoir of his uneventful career which a’ a 
few months after his decease. It recorded his education, up to 
the age of fifteen, at Christ’s Hospital—his early plunge into the 
drudgery of life as a barrister’s clerk —and the well-directed 
patronage by which he was first elevated to the post of private 
secretary to an intelligent member of Parliament, and then 
placed in the congenial situation of librarian to a literary insti- 
tution. We have not the memoir before us, by which to trace 
him step by step, or to show the turn of his thoughts or the 
rogress of the studies to which he unremittingly devoted himself. 
Mr. Ayre, in the prefatory notice to the compendious Introduction, 
reminds us, with a dryness which is possibly not sarcastic, that 
“the late venerated Primate (Dr. Howley) was alive to his merits, 
and being then Bishop of London, ordained Mr. Horne in 1819 
[the Introduction itself had appeared in the year preceding] to the 
curacy of Christ Church, Newgate Street, and subsequently, in 
1833 [the work having then passed through some alf-dozen 
editions, and become recognized as one of the most meritorious 
and useful compilations of the time], collated him to the reeto: 
not a very valuable one] of St. Edmund the King with 

t. Nicholas Acons, Lom Street.” He adds, that Mr. Horne 
was also in 1831 made Prebendary of St. Paul’s; but he should 
not omit to specify that this dignified preferment was the gift of 
Dr. Blomfield, Howley’s successor in the London diocese, and that 
its value is stated at 14/. a year, with the addition of a small 
—- fine, which barely covered the repairs of the house. 

his it is to be patronized for one’s merits by two bishops. Horace 
says, “Principibus placuisse viris non ultima laus est;” but he 
hastens to add, “ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum;” 
and some recent instances have shown the young aspirant in 
theology where to look for more solid rewards than empty praises: 
Det til reqna Venus. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS—ENGLISH AND FOREIGN OPERAS.* 


wus newly issued arrangements of the oldest and the more 
recent foreign operas of any mark before us, it is not satis- 
factory to reflect on the present condition of English operatic 
writing. For some years past, there has been a renewal of the 
oft-recurring lament over the feebleness and insipidity which 
are associated with almost all works of the English school; and 
the usual blame has been again laid on the wrong shoulder. It 
is the fashion to imagine that it is in the incapacity of home-born 
composers that we must seek for an explanation of the poverty of 
so much of their music, while an enlightened public is only 
waiting to crown with grateful Jaurels the first composer who 
shall present it with a genuine inspiration. This theory we 
believe to be as fallacious as it is mischievous. It is to the 
aes far more than to the musician, that the inferiority of 
English opera to that of France and Germany —let us add, in 
some respects, of Italy—is mainly due. 

Whether or not there exist a latent genius for dramatic compo- 
sition in our insular imagination, the circumstances which surround 
the mee are unquestionably unfavourable to its development. 
Men and women of all ranks crowd to the theatre and the concert- 
room, but they do not carry with them such a preliminary know- 
ledge of and love for music as shall constitute them competent 
critics of what they hear. The mass of the public, it cannot be 
too strongly urged, go to hear singers and not music. They 
rush to listen to the “stars” of the evening, and the composi- 
tions which the “ artistes” sing are but the vehicles for exhibiting 
their individual attractions. An English opera-writer undertakes to 
run a race against his Continental rivals with a heavy weight hung 
round his neck. Whatever he writes, there is a dead certainty 
that the best — of his work will be thrown away upcn his 
audience; and if there is any one fragment of which he feels in- 
clined to be a little ashamed, it is probable that it will be pitched 


* 1. Armida, a Grand Opera: by Gliick, with the original French words, 
and an English H. F. Chorley, Tdited by C. Hallé. 
Chappell & Co. 

2. Orfeo. By the same. 

3. iene in Tauris. By the same. 

‘anfred, Dramatisches Gedicht vow Lord Byron, mit Musik von R. 

Schumann. Leipzig: Breitkoff & Hiirtel. 
okpre” Opéra, Musique de Ch. Gounod. Paris: Choudens. London: 
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upon by the listeners for their loudest applause. If, then, he is 
to get his music accepted by managers, he must write, not for an 
ideal, but for an actual audience. Nothing but ballads or songs, 
duets and choruses, containing nothing that is not comprehensible 
ut first hearing, will be bought of him and performed. He 
must anticipate the display that is incessantly witnessed 
when, after a dreary spoken dialogue, the orchestra suddenly 
strikes up, the actor unconsciously assumes a look of real interest 
in what he is doing, advances to the footlights, prepares his arms 
for the regulation gestures and his countenance—unless gifted 
with special good taste—for the regulation smirk, and forthwith 
entrances an enlightened public with that sickly sweetness which 
they so dearly love to hear, and which the music-shops find so 
very easy to sell. To make matters worse, the audience is so ready 
ane gratified that it is content without recognising an articulate 
syllable from the vocalist. It matters not—he or she may mumble 
the words in the true English fashion, and the listener is still 
delighted. Boxes, pit, oa gallery do not look for thought in the 
music, and consequently are supremely indifferent to the language 
in which thought is clothed. 

This same fondness for spoken dialogue in opera is another 
insurmountable hindrance in the English composer’s way. No 
man can write truly dramatic music in bits and fragments ; and, 
moreover, no singer could sing it as it ought tobe sung. It is 
as easy to feel warm and comfortable in an east wind as to break 
forth into vigorous or expressive composition or performance in the 
midst of an unmusical conversation. When London audiences 
can enjoy real nt forms, composers may hope to rise beyond 
the dead level of mediocrity ; till then we can hope for little else. 
When they possess more cultivated listeners, and singers whose 
reat aim 1s to be understood as well as to be encored, they will 


in a fair position for testing the gifts and the skill which now ! 


they can employ to such little purpose. 

Musical amateurs who wish to know what dramatic music is, 
and singers who wish to learn to sing it, ought to turn to the works 
of the father of true opera, three of whose masterpieces have been 
recently brought out by M. Hallé, with an English version by Mr. 
Chorley. Hereare recitatives never excelled—not shreds and patches 
of unrhythmical sound, like the recitative of small men, but broad, 
clear and melodious phrases, each forming, with its intervening or 
accompanying instrumentation, as complete a whole as a regular! 
balanced aria. Of Gliick’s songs, there is but one opinion wit 
the educated musician. Many of them are unsurpassed ; and for 
a union of pure and attractive melody with dramatic strength and 
expression, they are rivalled only by the greatest songs of the 
greatest masters. The “ Che faro,” in the Orfeo, is perhaps the 
most sublime of them all; but both the Armida and the Iphigenia 
in Aulis abound in marvels of beauty and power. Such is the 
song of Roland, when he falls to sleep beneath the influences of 
the enchanted garden — the air of Armida, when she yields to a 
sudden love for the slumbering Roland — or the air of Orestes, 
when he conceives himself deserted by the avenging Furies. In 
all these the rare genius of Gliick in devising a suggestive accom- 
paniment has produced orchestral passages of the most perfect 
truth and 

From Gliick we turn to the most recent dramatic works which 
are as yet little known in England, but which have attained a high 
reputation among Continental critics. Schumann, even while he 
lived, was the subject of energetic controversy between admirers 
and depreciators, and the controversy still thrives. It has not 
broken out with much fierceness in England, but an increasing 
desire is manifested to know whether a composer whose partisans 
and opponents are so vehement was really a man of genius, 
however peculiar, or a mere learned manufacturer of dry un- 
meaning harmonies. That Manfred proves the former alterna- 
tive will, we can hardly doubt, be ultimately admitted by all 
who make themselves well acquainted with its characteristics. 
The Overture, difficult as it is to understand on one or 
two hearings, is a grand and spectral work, gloomy and un- 
earthly, like the poem it is designed to illustrate; irregular 
in form, but the reverse of formless; with strange, 
wild, unearthly melodies wrought into its structure with all 
Schumann’s orchestral skill. The choruses and incidental music 
which follow are simpler, and more readily appreciated. They are 
full of expressive tune, but pervaded by the weirdlike character 
which gives the tone to Lord veel drama. The“brief requiem 
with which the whole concludes is what none but a master could 
have written. 

With the merits of Gounod’s Faust the London opera-goers 
will shortly be able to make themselves well acquainted. In our 
judgment, the opera deserves all that has been said in its praise ; 
and if the characters of Faust and Mephistopheles are in the 
hands of competent singers, it will be admitted, by the time that 
the vision of Margaret has appeared and vanished, that here is 
a dramatic writer who is not so very far behind Mozart in Mozart’s 
own masterpiece. We do not pretend that M. Gounod is actually 
another Mozart, but he has the genuine Mozartean instinct, and 
his Faust is a charming opera. 

Of new English publications, Miss Gabriel’s Dreamland* is the 
most important. It is the work of a lady who possesses not only 
the cultivation which hard study will ensure to the many, but the 
true musical sensibility and imagination which nature confers only 
on the few. The cantata throughout is graceful and pleasing, 


* Dreamland: a Cantata. The Words by A. Matthison, the Music by 
Virginia Gabriel. Metzler & Co. 


and there are portions which display an originality as unusual in 
rofessional as in amateur musicians. The accompaniments, evi- 
ently the writing of a pianoforte player, deserve especial mention for 
their elegance and character ; and the short choruses—though for 
the most part too short for effective performance—are equally good. 
Of the songs, the most telling, though perhaps not the best, is the 
tenor air, The Battle Horns clanging ; and there is a duet for tenor 
and soprano, which has an opening of considerable pans | 
hardly sustained to the end, though the popular voice wo 
robably reverse the judgment. The entire Cantata is the 
fest thing we ever saw trom an English lady’s pen. p 

The Royal marriage has called up a terrible growth of weeds in 
the musical garden, needless to enumerate. the few excep- 
tions to the worthless crowd, Mr. Sullivan’s Procession March 
(Cramer) is one of the most striking. Here we have an illustra- 
tion of the advantage to the young musician of uniting a thorough 
musical education to a general education, the want of which 
acts like a blight on many a promising English student. Mr. 
Sullivan was the first, we believe, of the “ Mendelssohn scholars,” 
and this “ March ” will sustain the reputation he has already begun 
to acquire. It possesses tune, breadth, and colouring, and is 
remarkably well worked up at the conclusion. If anything 
it is a trifle too long. In the Prince of Wales's March 
we only recognise the same composer by the name on the title- 
page. The Bride from the North is much better, but lacks the 
true ring, which the Procession March may fairly claim. 

Of pianoforte music we have some pieces by Wollenhaupt 
(Ewer), including a graceful and pensive Nocturne, called a 
Réve de bonheur ; a good Military March, certainly more adapted to 
the piano than toa military band ; and a very fair Galop, Le Météore, 
Ww oll fitted for the ball-room. The same cannot be said for Heller’s 
Douze Valses (Cramer), which are more like pleasant dreams of 
waltz-music than anything that waltzers would tolerate. Never- 
theless, they are agreeable and characteristic for the piano. The 
same may be said for the same composer’s Nocturne, op. 103, and 
for No, 1 of Romances sans Paroles op. 102. Of 
Morning and Evening, Two Notturnos, by L. Kerbusch (Augener), 
the second is the least common-place, and deserves a word of 
commendation. Those who love the cad school of drawing- 
room music will find fair specimens in Madame Oury’s Fantasia 
on Airs from the Domino Noir, in De Vos’ Abschied, and Kuhe’s 
“ Transcription ” on Rossini’s La Carita (Mills). And those who 
associate Mr. Brinley Richards’ name with the popular inanities of 
the same class, will, for once, find him writing in another strain, 
in his setting of Herrick’s Litany, Sweet Spirit, comfort me 
(Cramer), It is provoking that a composer who can produce a 
song so good in conception and so finished in execution should 
waste himself in covering music paper with arpeggios to meet the 
young-lady demand for easy twaddle. The 38th book of the 
Orpheus Collection of Vocal Quartets (Ewer) requires also 5 
word of notice. It consists of sacred -music by Beethoven 
and Hauptmann, and is not unworthy of the previous numbers. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Se third and concluding volume of Dr. Voigt’s interesting 

Life of Eneas Sylvius* is devoted entirely to his Papacy. 
It was a brief period enough—only six years—but there was ample 
matter in it to enable his biographer to fill a thick volume with 
its history. It was the fate of Pius IL., like that of his namesake 
now on the Papal throne, and of many other ardent champions of 
authority, to spend his old age in crushing the tendencies and 
opinions which he had employed his earlier years in propagating. 
In the days of the great Council of Basel, he had been a keen 
Church reformer and a friend of Heimburg, and both by pen and 
tongue he had earnestly advocated the limitation of the Papal 
authority, and the frequent convocation of Councils. But in those 
days Councils were strong and Popes were weak. A quarter of 
a century later, a strong reaction had set in, and Aineas Sylvius 
made himself its instrument. The six years of his Pontiticate 
were devoted to the task of reviving the broken powers of the 
Papacy, and bringing back, so far as might be, the glorious times of 
Innocent and Gregory. He bestowed as much activity upon this 
labour as he had given to efforts of a precisely opposite character. 
But it was only a very reduced copy of the medizeval Papacy that 
he was able to produce. He was obliged to leave powerful 
monarchs alone, and to content himself with fighting for 
the possession of Naples, and anathematizing King Geo: 
of Bohemia; and in neither of these undertakings was 
signally successful. But it was against national Churches thas 
his efforts were most earnestly directed; and in this direction he 
achieved a considerable triumph. He procured the abrogation of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, by which the liberties of the Gallican 
Church were ensured, without much difficulty, from Louis XI., who 
was engaged generally in the destruction of liberties of all kinds 
throughout his dominions. It was in Germany that he met with 
the most formidable resistance, and it was there that his ultimate 
success was the most questionable. The portions of the book which 
deal with the controversies, or rather conflicts, concerning the sees 
of Brixen and of Mayence, are very valuable. They throw light 
upon the anti-Papal feelings that were already abroad among the 


* Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomini. Von Dr. Georg Voigt, Prof. der Geschichte 
an der Universitit zu Rostock. 3 Bande. Berlin: Reimer. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1363. 
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laity and the more lukewarm portion of the clergy, but which 
required the a power of some hearty religious enthusiasm to 

ive them a practical result. The contest about the archbishopric of 

ayence is especially instructive. Some few of the peasantry and 
the lower towns-people ap to have believed a little in the 
awful curses whic b jus incessantly employed himself in 
fulminating against Diether ; but with every one else concerned it 
was asheer matter of family or of money. ‘The history of a period 
which is not marked by great events is seldom very attractive, but 
Dr. Voigt has been able to invest it with considerable interest by 
the sterling merits of his style. Luminous arrangement of events, 
and a shrewd simplicity in commenting upon them, are virtues 
sufficiently rare everywhere, not excepting in Germany, to deserve 
acknowledgment. 


M. Schlagintweit’s account of the Spanish campaign in Morocco * 
will be chiefly of interest to military men. It contains matter of 
some value touching the physical character and existing insti- 
tutions of the Moorish Empire; but for the most part the book is 
composed of the details of military arrangements and undertakings. 
The author is an officer in the Bavarian army, and originally 
composed his reports for the information of his own Government. 
They dwell, therefore, more upon matters which belong purely to 
the details of military organization than they would have done if 
they had been originally written for the purpose of publication. 
The work is, on the whole, friendly to the Spaniards, whom the 
author appears to have joined as a volunteer, and who received 
him with kindness; but it is written with as much impartiality as 
could be expected from one who saw what he did see in the 
company of those who formed one of the contending armies. 


The history of an Excommunicated Person +, professing to have 
been written in the full blaze of the nineteenth century, should 
have contained some attractive reading. It is, however, very dis- 
es The persecuted victim is not a very interesting figure, 
and the persecutors did nothing particularly bad. The history is 
a very simple one. Mr. Smetana, son of a Church verger at 
Prague, became a member of a religious order. But, in course of 
time, he conceived doubts of Catholicism, and apparently of Chris- 
tianity in general, which forced him to abandon his position, and 
openly renounce the vows he had professed. Upon this he was 
excommunicated, and found it impossible to obtain a living as a 
teacher of youth in the Catholic city of Prague. It was one of 
those cases where nobody was particularly to blame. Each party 
acted logically from the point of view of its own convictions ; and 
the result inevitably was that those whose convictions were at 
one religious pole refused the employment of teacher of youth to 
a man whose doubts had led him to the other. However, in 
leaving the Roman Church, he seems to have taken with him all 
its intolerance. He is furious with his adversaries for standing by 
their own belief, and bitterly accuses them of being all either 
hypocrites or idiots. His especial grievance is, that “ scientific 
teaching was not free,” which, at first sight, seems a very bigoted 
condition of things. But it appears that by scientific teaching he 
means metaphysics and moral philosophy. He suffered, throughout 
his life, from that unhappy combination of earnest feeling with 
narrow intelligence and intense self-conceit which is very apt to 
engender a second-rate class of martyr. The crude, unripened 
character of his mind is sufficiently displayed in his reflections 
upon the propriety of university students getting up a political 
insurrection. No one but a mere dreamer could deliberately write 
down the opinion— 


I religiously cherish the conviction that the educated youth of a nation 
never, never, can lend its arm to the aid of an evil cause. . . . . What- 
ever it rises for en masse, this is, and remains, a right and noble cause, 


Arthur Schopenhauer is a philosopher whose fame has not 
spread far in England. In his own country his reputation is, 

rhaps, equivocal. He was a morose, eccentric, old recluse, who 
ived at Frankfort, and distinguished himself principally by his 
inteuse and loudly expressed belief that he was the greatest philo- 
sopher of his day, and that a general circulation and perusal of his 
works was the only hope for Germany. He was an Atheist pure 
and simple, avowing himself to be so eo nomine, and of course he 
was possessed with a strong belief that every one who professed 
a different view was a hypocrite. He was a great preacher of 
asceticism, and was also noted for the irregularity of his life—a 
combination which his adversaries did not fail to improve. The 
calmness with which, like Montaigne, he discussed his own sensa- 
tions in this respect, naturally invited criticism. He was a vege- 
tarian, looking upon carnivorous men as degraded beings, and he 
was 2 believer in spontaneous generation, and in the development 
of species from species “at lucky moments.” He was shrewd in 
his speculations, and bold, positive, and brutal in his manner of 
enforcing them. These qualities appear to have secured him one 
or two enthusiastic friends, who are eager to do battle for his 
memory. Last year, one of them published an elaborate diagram, 
showing how Schopenhauer's brain was considerably larger than 
Napoleon’s or Talleyrand’s, or than those of a great many other no- 
table persons. This year, two other friends, more intimate still, M. 
Julius Frauenstadt and M. Ernst Lindner, dissatisfied with what 


* Der Spanisch-marokkanische Krieg. Von E. Schlagintweit, k. ba 
ischem Chevalx-légers-oberlieutenant. Leipzig : Linke: 
Williams & Norgate. 1863. 

t+ Geschichte eines Excommunicirten. Eine Selbstbiographie. Von 
——— Smetana, Leipzig: Grunow. London: Williams & Norgate. 
1363. 


their predecessor had done, publish a collection * of letters, remains, 
and recollections, together with an apology for all his peculiarities, 
which constitute an ample volume. He is not likely to find many 
admirers in England; but if there are any, they will find in this 
volume abundant matter to satiate their passion. 

M. von Kelenfeildy has collected together all the State Paperst 
bearing on the Eastern question, and has prefixed to it a general 
survey of the actual situation of affairs. His theory of the polic 
of the different great Powers is ingenious enough; but it is muc 
too ingenious to be true. It assumes a steady unity in the policy 
of every State, which is only in a limited sense predicable of 
despotic Governments, and is absurd when it is attributed to States 
whose rulers and whose public feeling change every four or five 

ears. England is a special sufferer by this kind of reasoning. It 
is evident to any observer that England owes her greatness to her 
trade. Continental theorists forthwith conclude that that trade 
has been built up by the operation of a crafty foreign policy, 
persistently pursued over a long period of years. Mr. nage om be 
view is, that England creates new markets for her goods by 
fostering civil strife and contention in the bosom of foreign States, 
and so ruining their competing industries. In this way we are 
accused of having brought about the decay of —_ Portugal, and 
Sicily, and being even now a fatal obstacle to the revival of Ger- 
many. Civil war is said to be especially grateful to our feelings, 
because it enables us to open a large trade in arms. The doctrine 
that our trade is fostered by the civil dissensions of other nations 
has certainly, under our existing circumstances, at least the merit 
of being a refreshing novelty. 


Colonel Lapinski, who commanded a Polish contingent that 
volunteered to fight against the Russians in the Caucasus, has 
written an account of the mountaineers whom he went to aid. 
His descriptions are very interesting, and evidently drawn from 
close personal observation. The book is, of course, intended to hold 
up the Russians to execration; and the author, in his preface, 
professes his desire to interest the Western world in the fate of 
the heroic Caucasians. He succeeds in the first object better than 
the last. The account he gives of the terrible fate of the 
Christians whom these romantic mountaineers capture in their 
predatory excursions and enslave, is very terrible. Caucasian 
sympathizers in England will be horrified to learn that slave- 
breeding and the slave trade are in full bloom in the Caucasus. 
One of the principal sources from which this valuable commodity 
is drawn is the number of deserters who flock over from the 
Russian army. When a luckless Pole, or Finn, or Tartar, who 
runs away from a service which he naturally detests, presents 
himself to a Caucasian and demands hospitality, he is immediate] 
made a slave of. If he will consent to marry a slave girl, he is 
kept for the purpose of breeding stock for the Turkish market; 
re an extra pressure of hunger and toil is generally applied to 
overcome his aversion to this arrangement. But if his objections 
to this career are insuperable, the hospitable Circassian usually 
sells him back to the Russians, who will always purchase 
deserters at sixty roubles a head, and who forthwith flog 
them to death as an example to their comrades. Sometimes, 
however, the deserter is fortunate enough to escape with 
the milder lot of being sold to the Turkish slave-merchant, 
who carries him off to finish his days in the interior of Kurdistan. 
This is the reason why the Russian Government finds the Caucasus 
such an admirable resource for the disposal of Polish recruits. 
Between their masters, the Russians, and their antagonists, the 
Caucasians, they have no chance except to stay in the ranks and do 
the work to which they are condemned. 


The Government of Bavaria has for some time past honourably 
distinguished itself by the support which it has given to the drier 
and less honourable branches of oe research. A new series 
of publications is now appearing under its patronage, which is 
likely to be of great at Bon It is to consist entitles of MS. docu- 
ments hitherto unpublished, bearing upon the political or ecclesi- 
astical history of the last six centuries. The first volume, which 
has just appeared, gives ground for favourable anticipations as to 
the probable utility of the undertaking. It contains a large 
selection from the treasures which are buried in the archives of 
Simancas. There are a few letters relating to the times of Charles 
V., but the main portion of the book consists of correspondence 
between Philip II. and his ambassadors or viceroys. ‘he pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Trent, and the measures that were taken 
for enforcing its decrees, the election of Pope Pius IV., and the ge- 
neral condition of religion in Germany, are among the more import- 
ant subjects to which the correspondence relates. It was transcribed 
many years ago by Dr. Heine, but in consequence of his sudden 
death the transcript was never printed ; and it is now published 
from the papers which he left. The matter for two other volumes 
has been collected, and one of them, dealing chiefly with Church 
matters, will be published very shortly. 


* Arthur Schopenhauer, Won ihm. Uber ihm. Ein Wort der Verthei- 
digung von Ernst Lindner, und Memorabilien, Briefe, und Nachlassstiicke 
von Julius Frauenstadt. Berlin: Hayn. London: Williams & Norgate. 


1863. 

+ Die Verhiiltnisse im Orient, und in den Donau-Fiirstenthiimern. Von 
— — ne Leipzig: Wigand. London: Williams & 

orgate. 1363. 

t Die 3 des Kaukasus. Von Theophil Lapinski (Tafik Bey). 
Hamburg: Hoffmann & Campe. London: Williams & Norgate. 1363. 

§ Beitriige zur politischen, kirchlichen und Cultur-Geschichte der sechs 
letzten Jahrhunderte. Hgn. von J.J. v. Dillinger. 1 Band. Regensburg: 
Manz. London: Williams & Norgate. 1362. 
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M. Simonides and his MSS. are well lmown to scholars. in 
England, and have been long ago rated at their true worth. It is 
not cay, therefore, to understand the motives which can 
have induced M. Tischendorf to publish a pamphlet* mainly 
for the purpose of vindicating his Sinai discoveries from 
the imputation which that ingenious paleographer has brought 
against them. It was hardly necessary elaborately to inform the 
world that M. Simonides’ modest claim to have written the Codex 
Sinaiticus himself is not borne out by facts. Nor was it necessary 
to accompany the statement of such a truism with a volley of bad 
language, which can have no other effect than to minister to the 
importance of M. Simonides by proclaiming to the learned world 
that his literary projectiles con weight enough to wound. 


Christian VII, and his Court, by Count Baudissin, is an historical 
novel f, with a political object. “Its aim is to illustrate the bar- 
barity with which the present King of Denmark oppresses his 
victims in Schleswig-Holstein by an account of the enue practised 
by his ancestor upon Struensee and Caroline Matilda. A “ ten- 
dentious” character will always injure a tale; but still, cmdline 
allowances for a political enthusiasm which ‘to Englishmen is 
simply unintelligible, the novel is agreeably written. 


Some time ago we noticed a meritorious work upon old ivory 
carving that had been published by M. Hahn of Cologne. In 
that notice it was erroneously inferred from some expressions in 
the body of the work that the absence of an author’s name — 
the title-page was due to his desire to remain anonymous. M. 
Hahn, who is a distinguished connoisseur in this branch of ancient 
art, was the writer as well as the publisher of the book which 
bears the name of his firm. 


“ Die Anfechtungen der Sinai-Bibel. Von Constantine Tischendorf. 
Leipzig: Fleischer. London: Williams & Norgate. am, 

+ Christian VIT. und sein Hof. Historischer Roman. Von Graf Adebert 
Baudissin. Hannover: Rumpler. London: Thimm. 1863. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Revisw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ME.2 EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 


d the APPING SEANCE.—An entirely new 


Brea cutitiea TWEN TY MINUTES WITH A MEDIUM, will be given every +x 7 
} Medium. Mr. Yates; Visitors There mill also be several new arrivals at 
SEA-SIDE. To commence at Eight, Saturday at Three. “Stalls, 38. + Area, 2s.; Balcony, Is. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


M R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY at the St. James’s Hall, 

Piccadilly, every Evening at Eight (except Afternoon at Three. 
Part I.“ A Quiet Morn te Me, ‘art II. * Mrs. Brown at the P * The story of Mrs. Brown 
at the Play; ae as wold r. ,Sketehle in the most Cockney dialect, is in its way a 
masterpiece.” 25. ls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, |s. 


JPRENGH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The Tenth Annual 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contribution of Artists of the French and Flemish 
Schools, is now open. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


| ME: GHEMAR’S EXHIBITION of the ROYAL FAMILIES 
of ENGLAND and DENMARK (Portraits of the . the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, life-size), 51 Photographic Pictures and Drawings by Mr. Gutman from actual sittings, 
ons yiew at 120 Pall Mall (first floor). Admission, Is. 
N.B. _N.B. Each Visitor ch Visitor presented with a Portrait of the Princess of Wales, carte size. 
RROYAL At AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND. 
Besides the usual Prizes for Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Pigs, Special Prizes, cmenpting 
to £500, went y Essays for Fruit, Cider and Perry, Hops, and Sait, are offered by th 
d for at the Meeting 
For Prize Sheets and Particulars apply to 
12 Hanover Square, London, W. Il. HALL DARE, Esq. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL, — The Summer Session commences on 
Friday, May 1. 
Orricers. 
Physicians — G. H. Barlow, M.D. ; G. Owen Rees, M.D., F.R.S. ; W. W. Gull, M. 
ns— Edward Cock, Esq.; John Hilton, Esq., Birketo Alfred 


and, Esq. 
Assistant-Surgeons — Cooper Forster, Esq.; Thomas Bryant, Esq.; Arthur Durham, Esq. 
Obstetric Physician — Henry Old 
Assistant Obstetric Fageiet ian — Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.R.S. 
Surgeon- Dentist — J. Salter, Esq 
of the Eye Tnnrmary fred Poland, 
4 t-Surgeon of the Eye Infirmary — Charles Esq. 
Aural Surgeon — J. Hinton, Esq. 

Demonstrations on Cutaneous Diseases — W. Gull, M.D.; and 8. 0. Habershon, M.D. 
Medica! Jurisprudence — A. 8. 
Materia Medica — 8. U. Habershon, 
Midwifery — Henry M.D. 
Ophthalmic 8 'y — Alfred Poland, Esq.; and C. Bader, Esq. 
Pathology —S. Wilks, M.D. 
Comparative —F. W. Pavy, M.D. ana Moxon, M.D. 
Uso, the Microscope—Mr. Durham 


nson, Esq 
Practical Chemistry—W. ‘Odling, M.D., F.R.S. 
Demonstrations on Manipulative and ig ee Surgery— T. Bryant, Esq. 
Dr. Wilks, and Dr. Pevy. 


Clinical 
Clinical Surger: — ‘Cooper Forster, Mr. Bryant, and Me Durham. 
Clinical Obstetrics — Dr. Oldham and Dr. Braxton Hicks. 
Dr. Braxton Hicks. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming a en must give satisfactory testimony as to their edu- 
cation and conduct. They are requi £40 for the first year, £40 for the second year, 
tr avery year of ‘de in one payment entitles a Student toa 

erpetu: 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and Dressers in the Eye Wards, 
are selected from the Students. A Resident House Surgeon is appointed every six months. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value trom *i25 to £40 each,are awarded at the close of each 
Summer Session for general proficiency ; also a Governor's Prize of £10. 

‘0 Gold Medals will be given by the Treasurer — one for Medicine and one for Surzery. 

The three first jidates wi receive re 20, and £15. 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy's Hospleal, will enter Students, and give any further infor- 
mation required. 

Guy's Hospital, April 9, 1863. 


VENING LECTURES. — Royal School of Mines, Jermyn 
Street.—The following COURSES of LECTURES are about to be 

Ten Tastaees on the First Principles of Physiology, by a Huxley, F s., to be 
delivered on Friday Evenings, at Eight o'Clock, commencing April 24, 18.3. 

Ten Lectures on Organic Chemistry, by Dr. eo F.R.S., to be delivered on Monday 
Evenings, at Eight o'Ciock, commencing Api 

Eight Lectures on Heat, considered as a am of Motion, by Professor Pzedall, F.R.S., to 
be deiivered on Wednesday Eight o'Clock, commencing April 29. 


ee for each Course, 5s. 
TRENWAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


Second Appearance of M. Vieuxtemps on Monday Eveni next, April 20. Pianoforte, 
Mr. Charles Halle; Violin, M. Vieuxtemps; Violoncelio, Signor Piatti; Vocalists, Miss Banks 
an r. Weiss. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. meotheren | 's Quartet in C. op. 59, received on Monday 
so much enth will be i nthe Sofu Stalls, 5s. ; 
and ‘Lickets at Chappell Co’ 8., 50 New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 
Pi 


= PALACE.—The GUINEA SEASON TICKET. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE.—TENTH SEASON, 1863-64. 
SEASON TICKETS wil! be of one description only, pamely- ONE GUINEA entitling 
the holder to admission without payment on all occasions, ordinary and extraordinary, on 
which the Palace is open to the public, qnceoting three days, which the Directors reserve to 

themselves the rizht of naming. should they see fit to do so, at some later period of the Season. 

Fg eae, for Children under ‘Tweive, Haif a Guinea. 
~To prevent futuie disappointment, it is stated here that Season Tickets at half-price 
an the Winter Season wiil be discoptinued. 

e Specialities already fixed for the New Season are: GRAND FESTIVAL PERFORM- 
ANCE of Mendelssohn's Music to the ATHALIE of Racine, by 2,500 Performers, on Friday, 


TLOWER SE May 23, and 27. 
AKG HERY FETEsS— June une an 
ay DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETES and FANCY FAIR — Dates will be duly 
anno’ 
GRAND CONCERTS on Saturdays in May, June, and ieiy. 
Ar mnents Cor-the amen and Tickets may be had at the Crystal Palace; at 2 Exeter 
Hall; or of usual Agents. 


By Order, GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 
ORYSTAL P PALACE. —MAY DAY. OPENING of TENTH 
hn's Music to 


a Grand Festival 
ATH ; the Ove (TURES composed for the of the. Exhibition 
by M. Auber and M. Meyerbeer, and the National Anthem. The Performance on ande] 
in the Centre ansept, commencing at Three o’clock. 
The Musical Arrangements, as on former occasions, by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
Performance on the most magnificent 198, violins and "violas, 90 
violoncellos me doubie basses, and twenty harps, w wind i 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68 Harley Street, W. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of T TALIAN at this Coleg is now vacant, and the C overnite 


are soutys to receive for it. P be had on application, by ictter, to 
the Rev. E x L at the College. 
April 13. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A.. Dean. 
¥ DE “PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W.—The Senior Term begins April 27." Bestpentnees, coutaining 


Terms ond tom names of Protessors, may be had on application. 


VENING CLASSES.—Bayswater Private Class Rooms, 
The Atheneum, Westbourne Grove, W.—Subjects: French, Rev. Th. Marzials, B.D. ; 
German, A. Buchheim, LUL.D., M.A.; Italian, Signor ; Classies, T. C. Donkin, B.A. 
Oxon ; Mathematiesund English, A. ‘N. Niblett, M.. A., Ph. Dr.; History, &c., E. F. Williams, 
B.A., Oxon; Drawing, M. Brassine.—Prospectus on application to 
Dr. NIBLETT,M.A., Resident Director. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND MILITARY EDUCATION, 
TNDIAN CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 8 St. Peter's 


Terrace, Kensington Park Gardens, Londea. 

Rev. CANON FREW, M.A., T.C.D. 
At the late E i I and January last for the Royal Militar: "7 Conn, 
Sandhurst, and for Direct Theonsaiedioien: ray Pupils, a/i that were sent up from this 
ment, succeeded in passing, one obtaining 7th place } on 5,477 marks. 

The following Gentlemen, Pupils of the Indian Civil Service > Institute, passed their respective 
Examinations during the past year: — 

Direct Commissions« 


Mr.J.Eden Whitlock . . S2mdPlace . 2,277 Marks. 
Royal Military College, Sandi: 
Mr.John Davy. . 45,477 Marks. Mr.M.Gahan . Queen's Cadetship. 
Indian Service.—Further Examination. 
Mr.Roberts . . - Mr.Stewart . . . 16th Place. 
Mr. Woodroffe. . « Cruickshank . . 
First or Open 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Rev. the Principal. 
___ April 1863. 


By SERVICE of INDIA.—An Open Competition, for not 


less than SExTy Appointments, will ee held in London on June 22 and Slleving days. 


entire Band and Chorus consisting of about Two Teocsanp Five Hoxpaxp ery 
Conductor... . Mr. Costa. 
The Illustrative Verses recited by Mr. Phelps. 
Admission on the da: itseif, Seven Shillings by Tickets, on or before 
Wedne-day, April 29, Five Shillings. Season Ticket Holders admitied without payment. 
numbered and arranged in bi as atthe Haudcl Festival Five Shillings 


tra. 

The Offices, at the Centra! Entrance of the Palace, and at 2 Exeter Hall, are now open for 
th issue of Tickets of ail kinds, where ve a of the Seatsand other information can be obtained 
a Post-oftice Orders aud Cheqnes to be made payable to George Grove, Secretary to the 

ompany. 


Oy PALACE.—MAY DAY.—The Ticket Offices at 
the Centre Transept open at Tena.m. THIS DAY for the issue of reserved and other 
ts for the Great kesiival Performance on May }, also for the New Season ‘Tickets, Flower 
Tickets, Art Union Tickets, &c. 
GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


RS. FANNY Ki MBLE’S READINGS of SHAKSPEARE, 
Egyptian Hall (Dadley Gallery).—Mr. Mrrenexs. begs to announce thet Mrs. FANNY 

KEMBLE will continue her READINGS of SHAKSPEAKE every M snestax, 

Bes commenci: g gpunctaally at Eight o'clock. April 20. the 

IV.” (ist Pas April 22, the play KY'V 
April 4, the of * MACBE’ Seats Balle, Ww 
each, which may be obteined at Mitebell’s Royal Library. ar 


m persons proposing to compete, accompanied by evidence of Age, Health, 

will be received until May tt Civil Service Commissioners, Dean's Yard, 

Westminster, from whom Copies of the K y be 

MARLbOROUGH COLLEGE.—A School preparatory to the 
Public Schools, and to Marlborough College especially, will be opened after Midsummer, 

under the sanction of the aa of Marlborough College, 4 one of the present Assistant 

Masters.—Address, the Rev. T. W. L., the College, Mariboroug 


DUCATION.— French and German | Protestant Collage 


unior School, Merton, Surrey blished 18 iucted by Messrs G. E1.1,1¢ 
B. and G. de CHAS! TEL. on most liberal com ines all the adv: antages 
Cc ith a sound Classical Education. Daily Lessons given 


m the 

resident French and German Masters, and the Pu ils w waited ~—y by] French servants. There 
is a large Swimming Bath, under proper surveillance. Te: 

references on application. 


RESIDEN T GOVERNESS.—A German Lady, a Protestant, 
who has lived in two distinguished Families, is desirous of a Re-enzacement. She teaches 


music Setountiy, besides German. French, and English, and ean be highly recommended. 
—Letters addressed A. Y., Messrs. Tintchard & Co., 187 a7 Piccadilly. 


RIVATE SECRETARY.—A Gestion, an 


ment which only occupies him part of the dey, wishes to be em 
hours in the above or any other confidential capacity to a Nobleman or + aa of Parliament. 


—Address, Sicma, care of Mr. T. May, Newsagent, 9 King Street, St. James's. 


Every d 
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The Saturday Review. 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS. 
— L. EDWARDS. Wrangler of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


PRIVATE TUETION the SEA-SIDE.—The Rev. 


WARD BRICE, B. Oxford, having charge, 
takes hic SIX PUP » to whom he whole time 
Derma year.— Address, Ellenboro: h Park, Weston 


Cow, ALL GREEN, near Malvern.—The Rev. ROBT. O. 
» Oxford (late Head Master of the Merchant Taylor’s 
School, at Great rosby), , receives into his House a few SONS of GENTLEMEN, to be Educated 
and prepared. for Publ ic Schools or the U niversities. Terms, 2100 a year, 
_Fart her in &e., may | be obtained on application. 


A. MARRIED CLERGYMAN | (Honours), with large House 


in fine open Counter, prepares for the Uni &e.— Terms, £85 to £100, 
Also a few Boys, under Fifteen, to £59. Mathematics a 
Graduate of St. John's. Four hours from » three from Liverpool.—Address, [nap 
Master, Messrs. Sawyer, | Castle Court, Laue, E. Cc. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
ly and 


TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading for the above, and prepare them 
quickly. ‘lerms moderate.— _M.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. 


DIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. —A Military 
Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with him, will be happy to meet 
with others, resident or non-resident. At the India Civil Service peep ee in. 1862, four 
‘were success! of five C that d from his house, and were placed 12th, 13th, 
35th, and 63rd.—Address, A. D. Sraawor, M.A., 12 Prinees Square, Bayswater, we 


THE 2 REV. E. A. CLAYDON receives Twelve RESIDENT 


oepeemres for the Universities and for the Competitive Examinations for the 
Army, boone and Civil Service.— Address, 4 Church Terrace, Lee, Blackheath, 8.E. 


ILITARY EDUCATION ot Broms: omegrove House, Croydon.— 
Twelve PUPILS are prepared b; JOHNSTONE, M.A., for many 
years Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain he Millian: College, Addiscombe (lately dissolved). 


L ONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Fire Capital... 
Life Capital .. 


Chairman—¥. W. RUSSELD. . Esq. (Chairman of : Company). 
ire— Air, iderman Daki (Dak 
Deputy-Chairmen— {) ife—J. 11. Mackenzie, Gresham House. 


Extracts from Fire Company's Report. 

for the first nine months, to December 31, 1862, exceed . 
hich amount, during the last Ag upwards of £16,000 have been received, 

“being an increase of 173 per cent. over the second, and 500 per cent. over the first 


"TT WENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT of the AGRA and 
UNITED SERVICE BANK (Limited). 


Directors. 
GEORGE GORDON MACPHERSON, Faq., Chairman. 
CHARLES GRENVILLE 


MANSEL, 
ry Do Major_Gen J Ra 


London Manager —William Shipman, Esq. 
Auditors— William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., and John Hill Williams, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Uptons, Johnson, & Upton, 20 Austinfriars. 
At the ninth Annual Meeting of the held on 
Il, 1963, at f the C 27 Can -G.—George 
Macpherson, Fea. , Chairman, in the chair—the — 4 convening the the Meeting end thie following 


and Statement of Accounts were 
Audited Accounts for the year ending 


‘he Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders the 
December 31 last, exhibiting a surplus of £173,815 art Sd. 

The Directors regret to say that a very serious loss has been sustained by the bay! Frauds 
at Hongkong, the whole of which they have deemed it their di fate to write off to debit of the 
Reserve Fund, to the d ested in them antes the Deed of Settlement. 

Out of the above sum of £173,815 17s. od. the Di and 
bonus, amounting to £120,000, and have transferred the balance, £53,815 17s. 5d., to credit of the 
Reserve Fund, which now stands at £192,658 17s. 

Since the last Annual esting. the Directors, ‘have opened a Branch ne the Pek at Sydney, 
under the of the progress of whic’ satis 

The house occupied by the Bank in Calcutta has long pane nd for the extended 
business at that Presidency; and the Directors are clad en a most eligible site has 
been secured, on which suitable will be immediately erected. 

‘The Directors have p the freehold of the premises in Cannon Street, on favourable 


The Proprietors will have to elect Auditors for the ensuing year, and the present Auditors 
offer themselves for re-election. 
By order of the Board, 
MACKINTOSH BALFOUR, General Manager. 
THE AGRA and UNITED SERVICE BANK (Limited). 
= 1. BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1862. 


1 
5 


id 
3 Amount due by the Banik for Customers’ 
tances, Letters of Credit, Circular Notes,&c... «+ 


5 4 

By Cash in hand at Office and Branches 
Frechold Bremise Cannon Calcutta, Bombay. 
“Agre.end Street, Londen. Edinburgh, Calouite, 63.445 0 10 
” Othe Becuritien, incleding Specie, Bills purchased, Discounts, ts, Loans, &e. 5,989,390 6 0 
27,163,502 5 4 

G. B. DALBY, Chief Accountant. 


Hes. PROFIT and LOSS ACCOUNT, from January | to December 31, 1862. 
To Payment of Dividend on paid-up capital, 


juarter. ded J £50,000 0 0 
Or \6 per cent. of the net after or R Bonus of 
The Insurances on House P: rty have been 31 per cent. of the Home Insureneen. The 
rinks ordinarily Sper cent. £10,420 3.10 173,815 7 5 
The new Life Premiums for the firs exceed £4,000, assuri £141,700. foom 
Home and Foreign Fire ond Life at moderate Premiums. Tees Lancastiire and Cheshire’ "Operative Relief 
Mercantile Insurances at rates. eo 0 0 0 
Commission allowed to solicitors and others. 9900 310 
Special features, see Book Prospectus. By Balance of Profit and Loss at Head Office and Branches to 
WILLIAM PALIN CLEREHUGH, General Manager. 3008 (etter making pen Se 
TaTT + Less Total Expenditure of Head Office and 
NORWICH UNION LIFE IN SU RAN CE SOCIETY. Branches, including rent, income- 
Instituted 1808, upon the prineiple of Mutual taxes, stamps, and miscella- £70875 7 3 
This Sosiet affords Unusual Ad to the int Assu: terest allowed Current ‘and Deposit 
ne Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. ns than those of = 
The of the Profits belong to the A © 
One- half of the first five Annual Presaiume may remain as a permanent charge upon Policies ———— 164985 13 7 


for the whole duration of life. 


Present Position of the Society. 
The Accumulations exceed 2,000,000 
The Amount Assured isupwardsof 25,570,465 
Capital in hand oo ee se 22,927,305 
Annual Ineome exceeds £240,000 
v= 2,118,518 have been paid to the representatives “Of deceased "Members during the last Ten 
Fe or further and P: at the Society's Office, Surrey Street, Norwich 
] AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. Instituted 1823. 
Invested 


Fer Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances, apply to the ‘Actuary, at the Society's 


Office, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL 
April 1863. Actuary. 


blished 1837 
BRITANNIA LIFE AS SSURANCE COMPANY. 


Empowered by Special aye as Parliament, 4 Vict. c. 9. 


BRITANNIA M UTUAL “LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 


Every description of Life A business i, with or without participation in profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without P Profits With Profits 
| Pre-] Whole al wnt 
mi mnu: ear y 
Age) ist Seven Rem. of Age Premium a Pre- 
| mium mium 
esd. | £8. || ¥re.| ¢5.d.| £8.4.| £8. 
119 23 6 30 0 ee 142 012 3 
0); 192 2184 3 276 144 ola 
Baa. 450 6 2710 146 5 
| 368 613 4 9 282 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President, 

bs Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 

ames Spicer, Esq.,V-P. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Burgoy: nc, Esq. John Alidin Moore, 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, M.P. Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 
Cowper, Esq. John Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. 


Twining, 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. 


8. H. Wollaston, Esq. 
established in 1762, was one the earliest Offices on the mutual 


rinc’ 
The re profits are divisible ts Members, no postion, of the same 
either for n shares, as tary Offices, “ Commission 

During the century of its oxistenee t has paid in claims, and for 

uses on the same. 

The invested c apital, on ded Five millions sterling. 
reserve at the in 1859, exceeded £770,000, as a basis for future 
civisions. 
Pe ,Undering Bret -Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
jon in e 

New assurers in the current wags yeas COD will be placed among that number after payment of 
their first premium, and mtitled to a rateable share in the bonus tobe mad be made in 
December 1869, and in all — benefits of the Office. 


2173815 1 
G. B. DALBY, Chief Accountant. ' 


a 3. RESERVED FUND ACCOUNT, December 31, 1962. 
ss sustained at by the Opium Frauds 
£253815 17 
December 31, 1861 - £200,900 0 0 
BY from Profit and Lees Account, as above” eo ce co 17 
£253,815 17 5 


G. B. DALBY, Chief Accountant. 


We have examined the dom and with fe deta 1,2, 3) with the Beste, end 
Securities, at the Head in 3 London, abe — led returns and bal. 
by the of the hereby certity to the 
c 
WM. F.R.S., 
London, March 31, 1863. J. HILL WILLIAMS, Auditors. 
The following Resoiutions were duly moved, seconded, and carried unanimously :— 
the report and statements which been read to the Meeting, and 
ted to the Europe, be 


2. Major Robert Guthrie M 
3. “That ‘liam ‘ewmarch, 


General Dunean Sim, John Carring- 
Parke Soke Lint Will Williams, Esq., be Auditors for the 


ee, for the hi 
Bank the bast year to the = their efficient of the accounts. 
6. That h in 
G. G. MACPHERSON, Chairman. 
I BANK (Limited).—6 Lothbury, E.C. 
21,000,000. 


Robert How, William Murdoch, 
Edmund mt Esq. Robert I 

Andrew Lusk > J 
Michael Hall. Esq. Joweph Underwood, Esq. 


Alex. L. 8. B. Edenborough, 
John A. Chowne. 'W. Gordon Thomson, 
William Tabor, Esq. _ Robert 8. Price, Esq. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly i 
Letters of Credit and Circular ‘Notes issued to all parts of the world, and Agencies under- 


tame Bank takes charge of Securities, receives Dividends, and undertakes all ordinary 
R.A. BENTHAM, Manager. 
(CHARTERED BANK INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
A. 


Head Office—20 Threadneedle Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, £644,000. 
With agencies and branches Hengheng, ond 


The Corporation buy and sell Lill of exchange the 
letters of credit, undervane the purchase and sale of Governmen: other securities, 
and receive deposits at interest, the terms for which may be known on 


THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 


‘otice is hereby given, that the Twenty-seven 
= in this ) Hated will be held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, London, Ci 


Scrrenxper or —The full id on surrender, any deducti 
loans on The the Policies. 
A Court of Directs held every Wedneaday 
ones 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


ursday, the 30th day of April ins' netant, at "Twelve o'clock at noon precisely, for the 


of pany, pursuant 
Books hy i of Stock and Shares will be closed from Friday, the 17th, to 
the 30¢ ‘natant, ‘nclusive, and Will mot be received during that 
ew 


515 


| 
| 
Colonel James Holland. James Sydney Stopford, Esq. 
Lieut.-Colonel James Horsburgh Macdonald. James ‘Thomson, ae 
Robt. Guthrie Macgregor, Esq. William Hardinge Tyler, Esq. 
General Manager—Mackintosh Balfour, Esq. 
| 
| | 
| 
= | 
} 
| 
| 
Boaaps or Direction. 
London. 
£25,000. 
J 
| 
| | 
din 
al annuity OF four thousand per annum, be granted to Mr. John 
Parsick, Chief Accountant of the Calcutta branch, on his retirement, caused by failing 
health and almost total blindness, after 30 years’ service. 
5. That the thanks of the Shareholders be given to the Board of Directors for their careful 
trol of the Bank's affairs; to the General Manager, Mr. Mackintosh Balfour ; to the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
W BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established a.p. 1806. 
and as 
Tables of eal eport and 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


Established 1858. 
CANADA AGENCY ASSOCIATION (Limited). 


125 Gresham House, London, E.C. 
00,000. 


Capital, 21 
Extracts from an Extraordinary Ge ral Meeting of the Sharcholders f the 
Association, held at its as above March 77-1863 


1. Besot tthe =e shares of ae cock the roe of the Company be consolidated 
and divided into 8,000 shares of £2 | 
capital of the of 32,000 shares of £2 


of 
proceedings, and in stating that, exception of shares for £25,000, reserved for future 


HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 


CANADA AGENCY ASSOCIATION, Limited (established 


1858), 125 Gresham House, 
Capital, £100,000. 


‘The Hon. Mr. Justice HALIBURTON, M.P., Chairman. 


The Right Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P. Kingscote, 
Joseph Fry, 

Pascoe C. Glyn, 
William Hazlitt, Esq. 


Solicitors — Messrs. Freshfields & Newman. 
Bankers — Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co. 

The are to negotiate the prompt investment of moneys on freehold 
mo in Canada, rest at 7 per cent. a 7 jaranteed by the Association, to 
Le on January | and July}. Further particulars had on application. 

HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 


CAN SIX per CENT. DEBENTURES. — Quebec 
Harbour Trust.— £5,000 of QUEBEC HARBOUR DEBENTURES, redeemable in 20 

and bearing 6 per cent. interest (for which half-yearly coupons will be’ attached, yo 
xt the Metropol itan and Provincial Bank, 75 Cornhill, on), are offered for SALE, at par, 


the of Que uebec, the province. 
aon On dues levied by teat, on all shipping to 


per an cer, 
ly effected and thuse 


HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of as 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


HYDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Svupsrook Pank, 
ichmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE 

TURKISH BATH on the premigee, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consul in 

Lesion at the City Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every ‘Tuesday 

and Friday, between | and 4 


MALVERN. _—THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
= for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Lee when he introduced the Water 
| and. Receives 70 Patients, and has uow a urkish Bath attached terms, 


ttached.—For 


| V, R. —ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
ALWars ONLY ONE for LADIES. 
From Six to Nine ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


E LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 
Grocers FRENCH TRUFFLES, Pints, 10s, 6d.; Half-pinte, 5s.@J. Petits Pois, Olives, 
ore Priced treet, Portman Square, London, W 
Lear WIN: Es. — Hock, Moselle, Beaujolais, direct from 
Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W. : City Offices, 15 John Street, 
LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 
celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 


licious, and very wholesome. "Sold in rat the retail houses i Lon 
towns in d; or $ Great Windmill Street, W. 


Observe the real “sory pink label, and cork corer “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 
ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Jonun F. 


Brees & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the International Gor Extra 
for Samuel Allsopp & Son's India Pale and Burton Ales, and Guinners ‘ 
Stout; gimporvers of Wines and Spirits. Offices and Stores: the Royal Eachenge, 
Trade don Liberal Terms for Cash. 

CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 

or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and SE Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*,* Sold by Caosse & Brackwett; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


the pet, 08 amounting to from 
besi qual amount estimated to accrue from the improvements 
to be carried out with the present loan. 

Ten per cent. of the purchase-money will be required to be paid at the time o and 
the balance in instalments of 20 per cent. every = months, commencing on a i _ ir Ju une 
next, till the whole sul be paid, for which bankers’ receipts, ing 6 per cent. interest, will be 

granted, exchangeable for debentures when the hele is paid, with the option of paying up at 
any [ intermediate tine and obtaining the same after the said Ist of June. 

tuses, containing fuil details and formsof a es be obtained at the Bankers’, 
or of t ¢ Brokers, Messrs. Scott and Silvester, No. 7 


OININ. E.— The MeEpicaL PROFESSION, the Lancer,” 
Dr. Hassall, and others, recommend “ Waters’ Quinine Wine" as an excellent ona 
simple d only by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon 
Street, foe E.C. Sold by Grocers, taiian Warchousemen, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis and Co.. Worcester. 


ESSRS. DICKINSON, of ag “Bond Street, beg to 

announce that they have REOPE NED their GALLERIES for the production of their 

New Style of CARTE DE VISITE (lately introduced with such marked success at their 
Brighton Establishment), 114 New Bond Street, and 70 and wn Kinz's Road, Brighton. 


MESSRS. DICKINSON, duly impressed with the importance 
of securing the best possible view of their sitters, have lately introduced an instrument 
which, by its ingenious construction, enables them to take several Photographs on the same 
" , thes a urding a choice of position.—_114 New Bond Street, and 70 and 71 King’s Road, 
righton 


Akt PHOTOGRAPHS. — Messrs. DICKINSON beg to call 

attention to the most result yet din Ph of which 

are Lay on view. By this process the most delicate tints are obtained, and a really pressing 
rtrait produced ; an achievement which has considered impossible.—114 New 
nd Street. and 70 ond 71 King's Road, Brighton. 


(CHLLDREN PHOTOGRAPHS. — Messrs. DICKINSON 
have constructed a room expressly for this object. They continue to devote much atten- 
ie. to fH, sromsine aad arrangement of their subjects.—114 New Bond Street, and 70 and 71 


MESSRS. DICKINSON’S ONE GUINEA MINIATURES.— 
Mersrs. DICKINSON have OF of beautiful MINIA’ 
Kew Bond 70 7 King’ Road, 


POSTHUMOUS PORTRAITS.—Messrs. DICKINSON have 
from or water colour-—ils New Bond Strcets and 70 aud 


(THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. — The DRAWINGS and 
PUBLICATIONS of this Society ARE on hha DAILY for the free inspection of 
all persons interested in EARLY ITALIAN ART. The Society has lately added to the 
cote ction Copies of the Frescoes by Luini at Saronno, by Fra Angelico at Florence, and b 
ait ppo Lippi at Prato, &c.— For Prospectuses and List of Works on Sale, apply to F. 
Maynard, uOod Bond Street, W. 


(THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—Now ready, a CHROMO- 


LITHOGRAPH from the Fresco by Benozzo Gozzoli,of ST. AUGUSTINE PREACII- 
Strangers, 30s. Specimens can be seen at 


TG from P. Girnignam. Price to Members, 243.; to 
the Hooms of the Society, 2 Old Bond Street, W- 


(SHEAP BOOKS. — Good Surplus Copies of the following 
Works are NOW ON SALE, at BULL'S LIBRARY, at very greatly reduced prices: 
Smiles’s Lives uf the Engineers, Du Chaillu’s Earl Stanhope’ 's Life ot Pitt, Mrs. T'rench's 
Remains, Guizot’s Embassy to the Court t. James's, Gation's V. Tourist, and man 
other superior books. Cataiogues gratis. ull! Library. 19 Hollies Street, Cavendish Square. V 


CHOICE PLANTS.—The following Collection sent safely 

packed for 41 ; half, 10s. 6d.; all fine show varieties by name :—6 pinks, 4 Anne Boleyn 
ditto, 6 carnations and picotees. 4carmine cloves, 6 phlox, 6 “ssiphiniame 12 auricula flowered 
sweet williams new and splendid, 4 anemone japunicas,6 6 6 double rockets 
three colours, 6 geum clegans coccinea tine scarlet, 6 potent nea dark crimson 
fine, 6 antirrhinums, 6 campanulas in three new and fine sorte, en thers ‘ait: 0, 2new crimson 
4 .—Post-oftice orders to H. ALEXANpER, Street, New Cross, 8.E. 

FL OWE 


sEEDs.— A collection, containing of annuals, including 
ms, lin i phlox L zinnias, dianthaa? eddewigi’ rhodanthe, 
cally is, callirhoe, linaria, saponarius, Rretyeremon, &c., carriage free for 5s. 6d.; 30 varieties, 
a3 4 rxanoen, Kender Street, New E 


(ue ALGERIAN ONYX COMPANY have the honour to 
ce that a varied and artistic COLLECTION of ORNAMENTAL and useful 
OBJ manutactured from their marble, is NOW at their exciusive 
HOWE tative wit the any is in constant ALY 
treet, representative 4 a 


A UTHORS, ASSOCLATIONS, and PUBLIC COMPANIES, 
requiring the services of a rr inter, p Sante of of the newest and 
aye ‘Court, Lincoln's Inn. W.c. 
contracted for, and Estimates forwarded for Printing of any kind. 


Ss? ‘GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner. Instituted 
‘The Weekly Board of Governors bez to draw ~Aetet Parliament, 1 he Publie to the state of the 
finances of this old. established Hi 
‘he present number of beds prov ed is 350. 
The Receipts last year, legacies, 


‘The Expenditure amounted to 
Stock Sold to make up the di fici 
nnual Subscriptions and Donations are 
he Hospital! is enabled to hold real by garuesty solicited. 
Order of the Weekly Board, CHELSEA, Chairman. 
A report having been circulated that this ITospital has become it a 
money under the evil of the jate Atkinson Morley, Esq., the Weekly Board think it right to 
state the fact (which is well known to the Governors) t! terms r. ee seme the 
uest is to be specially applied in the establishment of a onvalescent Institution in 
St. 's Hospital, and Be for generat purposes of the Hospital itseif ; and f further, 
that unt Duly tess part of th bequest will become payable. 
Order of the Weekly Board. W, J. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


BoekwICcK S BAKING POWDER for BREAD, PAS STRY, 
and PUDDINGS. The Queen's Private Baker says “ It to a most useful inven 
Sold everywhere, but see that you get “ Bonwicx’s.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
preseribed Uy the most eminent Medical Men asthe safest, speediest,and most effectual 


CONSUMPTION, CIJRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of the “ Spas of Germany,” &c. &c. 
“Dr. Granville has found thet Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it does not not cause the nausea and 
indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the Pale Newfoundiand Oil.” 


EDWIN ncn Eeq., F.R.C.S., President of the Medical Society of London, &c. &e. 
“ For seviral y st I have been in the habit of bing Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil, a nd find t to be much more efficacious other v; of the same mcdicine 
which J have also employed with a view to test the their relative superiority.” 


nts, 4s. Od. ; Quar’ an ature, 

WHICH NONE POSSIBLY BE by Chemists and Drugyists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, IARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
| NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL is 


i ials from the whom are the 
following :—Vrotessor ‘Va M.D., &c. &¢.; Dr. Sco! F.LS. Dr. Edwin 
Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M. "This Vil, being purely of i} to be 
of the greatest therapeutic value, in which the prescriber ave the utmost 


confidence 
Suld in n half- int bottles, Is. 6d., quarts, 4s. 6d., and cme bottles, 10s. 6d. 
imperial measure, by THOMAS TINGE Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 


KBP AWAY the DOCTOR is an old Saying.—People follow 

the advice 4 ensure a good state of health by the simple and cheap pr: cess of taking 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which may be w ith confidence in all cases of Sick Hendache, 
Indigestion, Bilious, Liver,and Stomach ‘Complaints, ‘fabitual Costiveness, Nervous 


&c. In most cases the sensation of iliness vanishes two or Ba sgpo pills have been 
May bee tained of any Vendor, in Boxes, 's. 14d,, 2s. 9d.,and in Family Packets, 
lls. each. 


(SURE of DISTRESSING COUGH by Dr. LOCOCK 
PULMONIC WAFERS. — From Mr. J. Beesley, farmer, Beverley :—" I feel it my he 
to you and the public generally, to state that Lam indebted to the use of your inestimabie 
the health I now enjoy,” &c. ‘hey give a rapid cure of Asthma, 
hs, and all disorders of the lungs. They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d 
x. all Drugyists. 


R. H. the PRINCE and H.R. H. the PRINCESS 


of WALES, and the Gentry are 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM LU MBIA, established upwards of years; is 
to be the best andonly at. yoo ever discovered for Preserving, Strengthening, Beauti- 
fying, or Kestoring the Hair, bya we - Moustaches, and preventing tiem turning gray- 
Price 3s. 6d., 68., and iIs., by C. & A. O RIDGE, 22 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; and 


ali Chemists a Chemists and P fumers. For Children it is inval 
(CORALIUM SILEX, an entirely new substance for 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, which will neither discolour nor decay, remaining firm in the 


mouth, from one to a complete set, without springs, wires, or any vi: ie uttachinent. It gives 
the greatest B. oo to all loose or tender teeth, and answers most perfectly the purposes of 
ion. No painful operaiion required. Pre; 
JONES, Su - Dentist to their late KR. rincess 
the late Louis Vhilippe, and the ex-Royal Family of France, &c. At home from 11 tili4. No 
—— with any person in the same profession.— No. 64 G Street, 
uaie. 
PEE TH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S INVEN'TION, — 
Secured by Letters Patent, December 1852.—ARTIFICIAL TEETI, to last a Liations, 
are made and fitted in a few nang withost pain or on prepared India- 
rubber, the colour gums, to they are self-adheri ~ UA ay or fastenings 
required ; they defy detection, <a afford an amount of comfort unattainable by the use of any 
other material. Street, G Sq No connexion 


EETH.—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS’ system of 

PAINLESS DENTISTRY, as shown and specially commended at the International 
Exhibition, Class 17, No. 3556. Teeth from 5s. Sets fi rom five guineas.—30 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, W. For the efficacy ‘and success of this system vide™ Lancet.” 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, awarded the Prize Medal, 


1862.—It is used in the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty *sLaundress to be 
Gp nest Starch she ever used._Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, OTNERSPOON & Cu., 
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April 18, 1863.] 


The Saturday Review. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 and 209 REGENT STRE. 
The largest in —” 
be on 06 equal to the description given of it. Inferior 
oc atria by all the eminent English, Continental, and American Manufacturers, for Sale 
CRAMER'S ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guineas.—Cramer & 
on this P of the be stre much more rapid! 
in the okey the hammer. In rosewood, 25 guineas; 
tingle action. but but the double or check actions ery heir 


CRAMER'S DRAWING-ROOM COTTAGE. —Cramer & Co. 
manufacture a Cottage Pianoforte of the medium size, and of the very 
The tone is full, pure, and vocal. 'T he touch | is agreeable, rapid, and effective. penis natn 
instrument hes been with an of design. y= of wood, and general sub- 
which for it tien.’ ter Pianoforte of this class 
can possibly be made. rosewood, 38 guineas ; walnut, 42 
207 and 209 Regent Street. 


SOND BARD PIANOFORTES. — A number of 
SS in dwood, Collard, and Erard, nearly equal to new, at £35, £38, £40, 


RAMER’S PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by | the 


Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an instrument entitled to rank foremost 
triumphs achieved in the mechanical arts. Anyone can ‘or upon 55 guineas. 
: —— murd, enabling it to be used bv a pianist like an 0; +! forte, 90 g 

ut is very strongly made, and warranted to stand Teer climate. 
207 and 209 Regent i 


CRAMER'S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor 


of the. Instant. M. of Porte. received the Prize. Medal and the very highest 
pas £ 8. 


No. 1. Polished oak cuse, one stop, four octaves... oo 6 
Ditto one stop, five octaves 990 

2. Ditto three stops es oe 1212 0 
3. Di five stops .. ee Milo 
4 Ditto seven stops ee 19 19 0 
& Ditto nine stops 215 0 
6. eleven stops 215 0 
7 thirteen stops and knee action %15 0 
Ditto fifteen stops and knee action ee oo 4006 
9. Ditto nineteen stops and knee action «+ ee woo 

WITH PERCUSSION. 

10. Ditto nine eo eo 2910 0 
12. Ditto ~ and knee action 000 
13. Ditto twenty-one stops and knee action . 87 00 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD. 


RAMER’S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S 
beautiful Small Instrument in a Polished Oak Case. Price Six Guincas. Admirable 
Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship. 
201 Regent Street. 


CRAMER'S CONCERTINAS.—PRIZE MEDAL. Prices, 
2,3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, and 18 guineas. 
201 Regent Street. 


RAMER’S CORNETS, Manufactured b y F. BESSON, the 
receiver of twenty-three medals. "Cramer & Co. are now the sole Accnts in , Tendon for 
the sale of F. Besson’s well-known Brass Instruments. Estimates for Bands furnis 
201 Regent Street. 


W EST-END FURNITURE GALLERIES, 
144 OXFORD STREET (OPPOSITE BOND STREET). 
TO PERSONS FURNISHING. 

Goods Carriage Free to any part of F the Singtem. 
Suites complete from £15 to £50. Di in Moroeco, 
Pedtroom Suites trom +26. Servants" from £ L 4 trom 
ron gio winged Wardrobcs, from 9 guineas; Bedsteads and Bedding of every description 
and quality; biniva Tables in shouany. and Oak, from 3 to 40 guineas; Chimney Glasses in 
endless variety. Persons unable to pay a visit of ins ion can receive Catalogues gratis, and 

post free, on appli kindly p to former Cus! A written 

warrancy if required. 


P. & 8S. BEYFUS. Esrancisnep 1843. 


OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 


door to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on @ Mention) Lists of 
Outfits for every appointment. with Prices of each Article. THREE PRIZE. 
awarded for THRESH ERS KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, INDIA GAUZE W 
COATS, and INDIA TWEED SUI‘, which can only be procured at this Establ 

152 Strand. 


Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
W HEATLEY & CO.’S (late Waghorn) Parcel Express, 
Agency. 


Passenger, and Insurance 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH KATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
ent Sireet, S.W. 's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 
nhall Street, E 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
Manufacturers of every description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDIAZVAL 


FURNI ‘TURE, Paper Hangings, &c. Designs and t-stimates furnished, or an 
upon show Kooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 64. 
WORKS.-24 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


PEN XILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W.F 


Polygrade Lead Peucils, sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents; 
& Rocnussen, 9 Friday Street, London, E.C. 


MANTON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 


Architects, the Gentry, and "others, t that in demand for 
their Encaustic and ic Pavemenis, and with the view of cares the execution of 
orders, they have y additional SLOW ROOM at their Establis! Conduit 
Street, Lo don, where will be constantly in to afford all 


inutormat uired. 

Drawings and on the Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 
cation at t! “4 manu = ry, Stoke-upon-'l 

MINTON & CO. take the present — unity of stating that on Agee rgd in stock a 
larze ana varied assortment tot’ Tiles ‘sultable table for Flower Boxes, Stoves, other ornamental 
purposes. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to Literary Men, Public Characters, and Persons of Benevolent Intentions. 
An pa my answer to the inquiry muy be obtained. A Specimen Boox or Tyres, and 
information fur Authors, sent on application, by 
Baanert, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


ee ISH your HOUSE with the best ARTICLES: they 
are the cheapest in the end._DEANE & Co.'s Padi FURNISHING LIST may be had 
application or post free. This list the leading articles the various Gepart 


pad snot their establishment, and is arranged 
It comprises table cutlery, electro-plate, - fre-irons. 


bedding, metal, aed bree culinary 
&c.—Drane Londen Bridge. 


| YHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER — The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, more ‘thi WILLIAM 6. 8. BUR’ 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. E Eikingtas and Go. 12 is beyond all 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either useful or orna- 
A | set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


Brunewick| 
ver 
Pattern. | Pattern, | Pattern. 
£ s.d. £ s. a. ¢£ 
130 240 0 2 
B30 40 2w 0 2 
40 2 0 156 0 1 
40 Ro 115 0 1 
6 0 20 150 1 
lo 0 0 0 
60 D8 0 
66 p10 ono 0 
34 46 
18 23 026 0 
26 36 0 
40 76 1 
26 5 6 060 0 
lo 0 o17 0 o17 0 1 
33 046 050 
9 |3103 | 6 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above, and @ 
selativa number of knives &e.. £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 
UTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 


AMIS CUTLERY tn the Wess all Warranted, is Sale at WILLIAM 
are remamerative only beenuss. 


BURTON'S at Proce thet of the largeness of the sales. 
Table Dessert | Carvers 
Ivony Hanpxes. = 
Dozen. Dozen. 4 
s. d. s. d. 
34-inch Ivory Handles 2 6 0 0 43 
3}-inch Fine Ivory Handies .. 15 0 il 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles. is 0 “oo a6 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ......... ae “4 0 17 0 73 
{ 4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles. 20 20 io 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules .............+ 40 0 33 0 2 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver Ferules...... » 0 ao 17 6 
Electro-Silver Handles, any 20 9 0 76 
ver Handles, of any Pattern “0 20 
Bows Hoan anp Forxs 
rea 
White Bene Mandies no 86 26 
Ditto Balance Handles . 210 7 0 46 
Bleck Hern Rimmed Shoulders 7 0 uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handies.. 13 0 90 30 


The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, _in every 
material, in , and of the newest and most recherché patte se Guus 
WILLIAM 8. Dish Covers, 6d. the set of six; block tin. | to 35s. 6d. 
the set of six: elegant modern patterns, 39s. 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver cy handles, £3 Tete to £6 8s. ity ot fi five ; electro-pla £9 to £21 the set of 

tin Hot- Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s.to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 
778.3 " electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


CATALOGUE 
ustrations of his illimited Stod of Sterling Silver and E 
Goods, Dish Cor Water Dishes, 


Sliver, Britannis, Metal vers, Hot Wa ves, Fenders, Marble 

Chimney p Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Ki: Clocks, 

Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Beds Bedding, -room 
t Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, Plans of the Twenty 


Dp! NG-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS for 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 

OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights ont Geo Cantion, Pulte Glass Dinner 


for Twelve — from £7 15s. Glass Dessert for Tweive Persons, from 42. 
Articles moons in Plain Figures. 
tal Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly executed. 


LONDON —Ssow Rooms, 45 Oxronn Sraexr, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Masoracrony and Snow Rooms, Baoap 
Established 1807. 


OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for great 
from power and she vow Bond Street, W. and Sole 
Agent to Voigtlinder, Vienna. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES — the most secure against Fire 


Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF 8S RONG-ROOM DOORS 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR at STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOX 
Illustrated Price List post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS.— 
Clock, and Chronometer 


ate 

r guished s of all i, single portraits, Is. 6d. each ; and a choice 
of useful ELEGANCIES suitable for PRESENTS. ct 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


(THE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 


to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
LY or Hunourable Mention given to 


Be ef iption port 6 2905, and 11, No, 2014 
of any page 6, No. page |i, No, 
Tucker is er el solid, very healthy,and moderate in price;"....."@ 
bination as Cp as it is ingenious;".. . . . @ bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 


To be obtained of Uphoisterere and Bedding Warehousemen, or wholesale of 
the Manufactures, WML. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London EC. 


‘THE AL ALEXANDRA HAIR WAVER.—A om le and novel 
present favourite 


vil permanen( Hair, i 
fashion” rom b Her fy Tavented! by UNWIN, 
‘Court London ls. the pair; by 14 stamps, with 


This day is published, 8vo. sewed, 18. Se 
* VOICE from MOTHERLAND, answering “Irs. H. Beecher 


Stowe's Appeal. By Civis Anoricos. 


published, cloth 
RoveH and SMOOTH: a Tale of of “Our Own Time. By 
Lieutenant-Cotonel Creruane, late 79th Highianders. 
London: Avams, & Co, Edinburgh: & Son. 


published, fep. 8vo. pp. 332, @s. 6d. 


of KONIGSMARKT., and POEMS. By Maresco 
Bast Mortacc Picxenixe, 196 Piccadilly, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 18, 1868. 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXL. 
Is just published. 
ConTENTS: 
I. KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
Il. WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THE ODYSSEY. 
Ill. TITHE IMPROPRIATION. 
IV. SIMANCAS RECORDS OF HENRY VII. 
Vv. THE BLACK COUNTRY. 
VI. INDIA UNDER LORD CANNING. 
Vil. THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH. 
VIIL SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S JAPAN. 
IX. HUXLEY’S MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
X. THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 
London: Loneman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Buack. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, Ne. COXXVL., will 
be published NEXT TUESDAY. 


I. RESOURCES OF INDIA. 
IL. THA STRUGGLE —FORT SUMTER TO FREDERICKS- 


MII. WISTORY OF CYCLOP ZZDIAS. 
IV. SALMON REARING, FISHING, AND PROTECTING. 
V. BIBLICAL CRITICISM—COLENSO AND DAVIDSON. 
VI. SENSATION NOVELS. 
VIL. KINGLAKE'S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEA 
VILL POLAND. 
Jonny Mvrnay, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, No. XXXIX., for APRIL 1863, 6s. 


[THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Contents : 
+ Mr. Miall on Church Property. 
ur I: The Rejection of Fl. 
IV. The Life and Writings of Béranger. 
Phe south Ceyion Wesleyan Mission. 
VI. Greece and the Greeks, 
Kationalism. of the Crimea. 
IX Phe Am erican W 
Brief Literary Notices. 
N.B. The“ London Quarterly Review” is forwarded by the Publisher, post free to any address, 
for One Guinea per annum. 
London: H. J. Tarsrpper, 17 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


Quarterly, 6s. Annual Subseription, prepaid, 21s. Post free. 


(THE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW, No. IV. 
(APRIL 1863.) 
Contents: 
1, NAVAL DISCIPLINE AND EFFICIENCY. 
2. TENURE OF LAND IN IRELAND. 
3. FINANCES OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 
4. KINGLAKE ON THE CAUSES OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
5. PARISH REGISTERS. 
6. LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
7. THE WALDENSIAN FORGERIES. 
8. MILNER AND HIS TIMES. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
10. CURRENT EVENTS. 
Wituams & Noroare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Price One Shilling. 


NUMBER of LONDON SOCIETY. Now 


special April | with Twenty including Portraits, tale taken 
ve, 


‘ous Sketches, Humorous 
to Court. went! Court Suit— Presentations Court "Batis abn 
Cling to Court. Address to H. RUT Prince of Wales on a recent Auspicious Occasion, &c. 
omen 49 Fleet Street. 


STOPPING and STARVING.—MASONIC SYMBOLS.—The 
BUILDER of this day contains S and Starving; London—Fine View of New 
Bank, Nova Scotia—British Sculptors; the and Masonry—A 
Cheap Garden Chair (with Lilustrations The ‘he National A emorial—Pictures of the 
French and Flemish Schools—Liverpool = Cemetery Working 3 Men's Houses at Edinbu 
—Schools of Art—Proceedings under Metropolitan B ‘Trimming 

ai News—Provincial News, &c.—Ad. ; by post, 5d. 1 York Street, Covent Garden; 


and all Newsmen. 


On May 1, 1863, price One 


Shilling. 
TS VICTORIA MAGAZINE. Price One Shilling. 
Number:—Social Life in the Salted, Staten. By Edward 


India. By Meredith Townsend —A Journ Egypt. By 
Art. By Tom tale lor. Information “a the Proceedings of Societies, Bills 
or Parliament, &c. Recent Publications, English and 


Now ready, , 
ESSAYS on the PURSUITS of WOMEN. 
Power Conzz. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


E Fr . Printer and Publisher in Ordinary ween, Victoria Press, 
Street, Hanover Square ; and 83a Street. 


By Frances 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


YESTERDAY and TO-DAY. Being a Sequel to “Fifty 
Years’ Recollections.” By Cyrus Reppine. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (Just ready. 
ANECDOTAL MENOINS of ENGLISH PRINCES. By 


W. IL. Davewrornr Avams, Author of “ Memorable Battles in English History,” “The 
Sea Kings of England,” ros 2 vols. 2is. (Just ready. 


TL PELLEGRINO; or WANDERINGS and WONDERINGS. 
By Captain Carzox, P.R.G.S., Author Ubique,"* Personal Memoirs of Charles II.” 

GRACE of GLEN HOLME. By W. Pratr, , Authot « of “ Yorke 

effi 


"ec. “Mr. Platt's new work is his most 

¢ inattendu as Mr. Platt has i 
Glenholme. os ~"Mernt ing Post. “ This novel contains beautiful word pictures full of 
Louehes of fecling that rest on reader's mind long after the impression 
d by the the day is forgotten."’— Globe. 
THE FIRST TEMPT: AT ION ; a Philosophical Romance. 


Some the German. By Mrs. Witvr. 3 vois. 31s. 6d. 


“Tn every he most Feinarkabie novel of our time.”’— Daily Post. “ It deserves serious 
thought, ond wi ul : os that thought er. “There are so many beautiful things in the 
Times. * Itcontains 


book which cannot be galloped through L like a sensation novel.” —Z: 
much powerful deseription, aud those who peruse the work will 
instruetion.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


SNOWED UP. A Novel. By Mrs. Ocravius Freme Owen, 


Author of “ Raised to the Peerage,” &c. 3 vols. 3is. 6d. (Just ready. 
TRIED and TRUE. By Arron Crype. 1 vol. (This day. 
CHRISTOPHER CHATTAWAY. 1 vol. (This day. 


NOBLY FALSE. 
*“ A novel which, for sound reasoning and just principles, is far above the general works of 
fiction — Observer. 


BURTON ABBOTS. A Woman's Story. 

ADA FORTESCUE. By the Author of “ The Dalrymples,” &c. 
TAMING A SHREW. 3 vols. 

THE MISTAKES of a LIFE. By Mrs. Huspack. 3 vols. 


terary 
find both amusement and 


NEW POPULAR ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Crown 8vo. half-bound, 960 pp. i aay ;.or in 7 Monthly Humbers, Number ! to be issued on 
May 1, in @ wrapper, e: 
(THE STANDARD PRONOUN GING. DICTIONAY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Based on of Webster, Osilvie, 
Richardson, Craig, Goodrich, and other sing many ‘thousan 
"This Standard English Dictionary is entirely new: ond finely | have fed cast 
for work, It nb ts tent we 52,00 than the very best of its 
con’ 


*«* A Specimen gratis, on application to any revadbnerediner mse 
Rovrtepor, Warne, & Rovriepor, Farringdon Street. 
KNAPSACK EDITION OF 
(THE NOVELS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


in 10 vole. of convenient, and and handsome fi 8vo. sted from 
arge and readable type, each 2s. 6d. (To be had separately.) —— = 


THE CAXTON FAMILY. ZANONT. 
MY NOVEL. 2 vols. PELHAM. 
DEVEREUX. THE DISOWNED. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS. ER 
PILGRIMS OF THE RUINE, and LEILA. NIGHT AND MORNING. 
EUGENE ARAM. LUCRETIA. 
Rovtieper, Warne, & Roortepor, Farringdon Street. 

Now complete, 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, £2 l4s. 


OUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 


By_the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S. With 1500 original [lustrations Wolf, 
Weir, Coleman, ood, Sowerby, and Tuffen West. 


Rovttepcr, Warne, & Rovtieper, 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 18. 


REPTILES, FISHES, MOLLUSCS, = the Rey. J. G. 

Woon. With 500 Il ions by Wolf, Z West, &c. 
Also by the same Author, uniform Ate 
MAMMALIA, with 480 Illustrations, 


BIRDS, with 600 Illustrations. 
Rovrieper, Warne, & Rovrreper, Farringdon Street. 


DEAN ALFORD’S ENGLISH TESTAMENT WITH NOTES. 
In the press, 2 vols. 8vo. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT for ENGLISH READERS: 


Consisting of the Authorized Version of the Sacred Text; Marginal References; Various 
 —— and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. By Henay Acronp, D.D., Dean of 


‘ Vol. I. Part I. (Matthew, Mark, Luke) is nearly ready. 
Rivixorons, London: and Detenror, Bert, & Co., Cambridge. 


DEAN ALFORD ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS on CHRISTI Fresched in 
Canterbury Cathedral on the Aft days in the Year -62. By Hexny 
Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Rivixerons, Waterloo Place, London. 


GOULBURN’'S OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GERMONS preached on different Occasions during the last 
Twenty Years. By Evwanrp ae D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, and 
one of Her Majesty's Preachers in 

Rivixerens, "Waterloo Place, London. 


Now ready, | vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


on THEOLOGY, SCIENCE and REVELA- 

Bg By the late Rev. Geonce Lecor, LL.D. of Leicester. With a Memoir by the 
Dr. Legge, of Hong Kong. 

Jackson, Watronp, & Hopprn, 27 Paternoster Row, and 18 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


This day, 8vo. cloth, 6s.; by post, 6s. 6d. 
r | YHE HISTORIC CHARACTER of the PENTATEUCH 
é VeRaAsae. A Reply to Part I. of Bishop Colenso’s Work. By a Layman of the 
NOLA 

This remarkable volume is by far the ablest on the cubed which has come under our notice; 
perfectly dispassionate in tone, it — of the greater portion of es Colenso's 
objections.”— Edinburgh Review, April 1863. “ A thorough and sifting of the 
Bishop's difficulties, which one by one vanish, and ty of the 
Pentateuch.”—Guardian. 


London: Feu Sxerrinoron, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
‘ust published, Is. 
(THE STOMACH, Medically and Morally Considered. Lec- 
tures given at St. Martin’ 8 Library, by Lionzz Beate, Medical Officer of Health. 
Harrison, 59 Pall Mi 
This day is published, 2s 
i | TPYRANS SFER of LAND by “ REGISTRATION of TITLE,” 


as now in operation in Australia under the TORRENS SYSTEM.” 
oe. _—e the A of the Law,” and ordered to be printed ‘Murch 


Dublin: Hovers, & Co., 104 Grafton Street. 
London: Stevens, Sows, & Haynes, 26 Bell Yard, — 's Inn. 


This day is published, Second Edition, 2s. 
LAW REFORM. By the Right Hon. T. B. Cusack Smita, 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 


Dublin : Hovors, Surrn, & Co., Grafton Street. 
London : Stevens, Sons, & Hayes, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 


Just ready, demy 8vo., with 2 Diagrams, cloth, 4s. 
A SERIOUS FALL in the VALUE of GOLD ascertained, 
Ass its Social Effects set forth. By W. Sraxtey Jevovus, M.A., formerly of the Sydney 
London : Enwarp Srawxrorp, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 
THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Now ready, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d.; or in 6 parts, each 4d. 


A COURSE of SIX LECTURES, delivered to Working Men 


in the Museum of Peet Geology, Jomye Street, ty January and February 1863, by 


Professor A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., President of Geological Society. 
Just published, 


(THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE of the PRAYER-BOOK. 
A leds | delivered before the Hanley Branch of the Church of England Young Men's 
Society. By A. J. B. Benesronp Hors, Esq. 
Also preparing for publication by the same Author, 6d. 
THE WORLD'S DEBT to ART. A Lecture delivered in aid 
of the Funds of the Albert Memorial School of Art, Hanley. 
London: W. Riveway, 169 Piccadilly. Hanley: Wa. Tisto1s, Fountain Square. 


This day, ornamental! boards, 2s. 


"THE PEARL of the ANDES. By Gustave Amrarp. As 
a Record of Life on the Pathless Prairie, this work is unrivalled. 
London: Waro & Lock, 153 Fleet Street. 


Just published, 1s.; by post, Is. 1d. 
(THE METRIC SYSTEM; | its Prospects in this Country. a 


Rev. Jonw Kena, M.A., Mathe' matical Lecturer, Free Church, Normal College, G 
London: 


ust published, 
of the CHRONOLOGIC AL INSTITUTE. 
III. Vol. Il. Con mtaining Mette. end 
‘hronology fro! ign of 
the Birth or be fal Silowed by Hebrew and Persian Chronology, tozetier with 
in Past the “Leder Olam Rabbah,” an ancient 
Chronicle. Esq., Hon. Sec. 


JOAN CAREW. 3 vols, (Just ready. 


Sold by Henny Bown, York Street, Covent Garden. . 
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AMUSEMENT FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


Now ready, with 24 large Illustrations, 4to. 2Is. 


LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES; being an 
Illustrated Journal of the Hon. Impvisia GusuincToN during a Tour to the 
East. Edited by Lord Durrerin, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE LATE BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


MEMOIR of CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD, 


D.D., BISHOP OF LONDON. With Selections from his Corvespendenes. 
By his Son, Rev. Atraep BLomrigtp, M.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, with Map and 40 Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 


THE NATURALIST on the RIVER AMAZONS; a 
Record of Adventures, Native Life, Habits of Animals, Features of Nature, 
during Eleven Years of Travel. By H.W. Bates. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE SECOND EDITION of Sir CHARLES 


LYELL’S NEW WORK, on THE ANTIQUITY of MAN, is NOW 
READY. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY MR. FORTUNE. 


Now ready, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


YEDO and PEKING; a Narrative of a Journey to 


the Capitalsof Japan andChina. With Descriptions of the Natural Productions, 
Agriculture, and Trade of those Countries. By Ropert Fortone. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW AND CHEAPER JAMESON’S MONASTIC 
The Third Edition, corrected, od, cqunre crown 8vo., with 11 Etchings by the Author, 
88 Woodcuts, cloth, 2ts. 

EGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS, as resented in 
the Fine Arts. Competing the Benedi Orders derived 
from their the Men Orders, the the Order of the Visitation 
of S. Mary. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Also by Mrs. Jameson, in the same Series. 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS, Fourth Edition, 
carefully revised, with 17 Etchings, and 180 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Sls. 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA, Third Edition, corrected and 
enlarged ; 27 Etchings, 165 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 28s. 
Lendon: Lonoman, Garren, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM IN POLAND. 
1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 3s. 6d. 


HStoRY of POLAND, from the Origin of th» Poles, circa 
A.D. 500, to the last Partition ‘of Poland. By S, A. Dunnam, LL.D. 


In this work, the gpatesiols Oo whieh wane of their greatness and decay 
al sources, the Author has | invested with a deep and mournful human 
related the history of a people in whom re- interest by contemporary events, which are 
pea: partitions of territory have not de- attracting the attention of Europe, and of 
stroyed the acting of —— un eee which the ultimate issue 
whose national life has not 


the oppression of years. history 
Lendon ; peace Green, & Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 


Lately published, 2 vols. 8vo. with a Fortrait from a Photograph by Claudet, 21s. 
ORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS ; 


comprising his contributions to “ Knight’s Quarterly Magazine,” Articles oon. 
tributed to the * Edinburgh Review” not included in his “Critical and ~~ 
Essays,” Biographies written for the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” Miscellaneous 
and Inscriptions. 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED. AND ouyese EDITION OF 
BUTLER’S MODERN ATLA 
Now ready, royal 8vo. half-bound, thoes or, royal st, (fall size of the Maps) 
cloth, 10s. 
N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Right 
Rev. 8S. Butter, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and’ formerly Head 

Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, enlarged to Thirty-three a 
Maps, drawn and engraved on Steel by E. Wetter, F F.R.G accompani 
complete Alphabetical Index. Edited by the Author’s Son, the ee T. Borcer, Al 
F.R.G.S., Rector of Langar. 


This edition of Butler's Modern Atlas con- the present time. The new geographical 
tains ——— > Maps of New Zealand and divisions just adopted in the United States of 
— Australia, South-Eastern Australia North America have bee 


This day, 4vo. 12s. 


JURISPRUDENCE. By Cuartes Spencer Marci 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A DIALOGUE on the BEST FORM of GOVERNMENT. 
By the Right Honourable Sir Groner Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: Sox, & Bourx, West Strand. 


AN HISTORICAL SURV] EY. a the ASTRONOMY of 
the ANCIENTS. By Sir Gzonce Conwewatt Lewis, Bart.. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovan, West 


This day, New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY on the ORIGIN and FORMATION of the 
MA N E taining an Examination Raynouard's Theory 
on the Provengal, and French Latin. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Gzoncs Coanewact Lewis, Bart. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
AN ENQUIRY into the CREDIBILITY of the EARLY 
ROMAN HISTORY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. Connewart Lewrs, Bart., M.P. 
London: Parser, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


OX, the METHODS of OBSERVATION and REASONING 
POLITICS. By the Right _ Sir G. Connewarr Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
y the same Author, 
ON FOREIGN JURISDICTION and the EXTRADITION of 
CRIMINALS, 2s. 6d. 
London: Pangea, Son, & Bours, West Strand. 


10s. Gd. 
ON the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS of 
OPINION. By the Right Hon. Sir G. Counewaxt Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
Lonion: Parken, Son, & West Strand. 


Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 


"HE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, Grammatical and 
Exegetical. By Witttam Weasrer, M.A., late of King’s College, London, ont formerly 
of Queen’ 's Cullege, and F eancis Witktnson, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Werburgh’ — formeriy Th 1 Tutor in Ch College. 
The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. £1. 
Vol. IL. The Epistles and the Apocalypse. £1 4s. 
London : Pauxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


(Qucensiand, New South Wales, serted, and v: 

a oF th Australia), and Palestine; have been freely introduced wherever neces- 
in all, y azee aes entirely new and now first sary throughout. the work. The Index ae 
added ‘ap 


ot Switzerland has been re- been 
drawn and re-engraved, and is much more formable to the New Edition: but notwith= 
perfect than the one withdrawn. The Maps this great of matter, 
of Australia and Africa have been corrected and expense, the price of this popular lar and 
in many places,so as to embody the latest favourite School Atlas is now from 
geographical hes and di ies up to Guinea. 


ve Shillings to Half-a- 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Hill. 


HOOKER’S BRITISH MOSSES. 
8vo. with 61 Plates, 42s.; or coloured, £4 4s. 


RYOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; containing the Mosses of 
Great Britain and Ireland meg | arranged and described according to the 
Method of Bruch and Schimper; with 61 illustrative Plates, including 25 new ones 
engraved for the present work. Being a New Edition, with many Additions and 
Alterations, of the “ Muscologia Britannica” of Messrs. Hooker and Taylor, By 
WIttiaM Wixson, President of the Warrington Natural History Society. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


SECOND EDITION OF LINDLEY’S HORTICULTURE. 
1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 21s. 


[HE THEORY and PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE;; or, 

An Attempt to Explain the chief Operations of Gardening upon Physiological 
Grounds: Being the Second Edition of the “ Theory of Horticulture,” much enlarged. 
By Joun Linoisy, M.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Introduction to Botany,” 2 vols. 8vo. 


24s. &c. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF LOUDON’S GARDENING. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with many hundred Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of GARDENING; com- 
prising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Fioriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening, including all the latest {inprovements, &c. A New 
Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs. Loupon. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


HOOKER’S FLORA THOROUGHLY REVISED, 
In a thick Volume, }2mo. with 12 a ag 14s.; or with the Plates coloured, 
cloth, 21s. 

(THE BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phewnogamous or 

Flowering Plants and the Ferns. The Eighth Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections; and numerous Figures illustrative of the Umbeiliferous Plauts, the Com- 
posite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.A. & LS , &c.; 
and G. A, WALKER ARNOTT, LL.D., F.L.S. & R. 8. Ed., Regius Professor of Botany 
in the University of Glasgow. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 
: an blished, crown 8vo. with 11 Iustrations in tinted Lithography and 

6 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


YACHTING CRUISE in the BALTIC. ByS. R. Gravzs, 
Cc 


Vols. V. and VL, 8vo. 28s. of the 
HSSToRY of ENGLAND, containing the Reigns of Edward VI. 
and Mary. By James Anruony y ROUDE. 
The Second Edition, revised, of Vols. I. to [V., containing the Reign of Henry VITII., £2 Nae. 
London: Paaxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 
Second Edition, this post 8vo. 5s. 
(RGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. An Essay. 


London: Pauxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Second Edition, revised and enl d, with ll ions, £2 10s. 6d. 


Lig a of CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL and PRAC- 
College beak: By Wustasm Miter, M. D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s 
Part I._CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s. 6d. 
» IIL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
» IIl.-ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 2s. 
London: Par«ea, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, demy 8vo. 18s. 


Atl TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT 
-R.C.P., r Physician to Hospital, and Assistant-Physician to 


x Hi 
London: Pannen, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, revised and 


enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 
LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and ‘PRACTICE al 
PHYSIC. By Tuomas Warsow, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
London ; Paaven, for, & Dova», West Strand. 


dore of the Royal Mersey Yacht Club. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, | vol. post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VACATION TOUR at the ANTIPODES, through 
Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand, in 1961 
and 1862. By B. A. Heywoow, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Lonoman, Gueen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Second Edition, revised, Svo. cloth, 9s. 


E PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as 
applicable to Mental, Moral, and Sucial Science. By Cnantes Bray. 


“The of the British Associa- the reconstruction of our whole ethi- 
tion for the Advancement poi. Science, 1 code, which must be rebuilt upon the 
in_ 1857, was the practical recognition of the nas that nothing is to be left to accid: 
pins that Mind is equally the subject of n the mars world, any more than in the 

w with Matter..... This recognition 


London : Lencman, GREEN, 0., Ludgate Hill. 


Demy 8vo. 932 pp. 7s. 
GWEDEN BORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION ; or, 

the Universal Theology of the New Church. With Indexes. 

*,* A complete body of Divinity, harmonizing Scripture and Reason. 
Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application. 
London : C. P, Atvey,36 Bloomsbury Street. WC. 
Mouumenta! Edition, 532 pp. posi-tree, 3s. 

AN APPEAL to the Reflecting of all Denominations, in behalf 

of the Views of the Eternal W: 


jans called tl Jerusalem Churcli; 
by the Body o he New to all 
Lendon: 96 Bloowsbury Street, W.C.; Prraa», 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT Coes: BS... Novel. By the Author of “The Initials” and 
= ts."” 
PERSONAL N: \RRATIVE of THREE YEARS’ SERVICE 


in fn including to various Parts hitherto By Lieu- 
ant-Colonel C.B., al Engineers. 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations. 


w STORY OF NAVAL ADVENTURE. 
THE BRIGANTIN E. By James Pascor. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


TWO MONTHS’ RESIDENCE in the CONFEDERATE 


MY OOD-FOR-NOTHING BROTHER. New Edition, 


Os. 6d. 
« Thew whole tal ‘tale is wo be ay told, interspersed too with so many delicate touches, that it only 


gy tt of great merit ; and some of the scenes, especially those of rural life, are 


y told.” — 7imes. 

DR. WHALLEY’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE, 
including Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Siddons, Seward, Mrs. Hannah More, &c. 
by ee v. Hit D. Wickuam. '2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
XC., 

“ These volumes gentiate oped — is valuable to the social, dramatic, political, and 


he journals are filled with lively ely anc an I force sketches, _ with scenes so delizhtfully comic 
as to recull the more farcical bits of Saturday jew. 
“ Full of interest, sparkling and throughout.” Dublin Evening 
“ The letters possess a permanent interest, and the tone is pure, refined, and gentle.” 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
NEWCASTLE, K.G. 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION through 
the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from MELBOURNE to the GULF of CARPEN- 
ARIA. From the Journals of Wiut1am Joun Witis. Edited by his Father, Wintias 

Woe 8vo. with fine Illustrations, 15s. 

“ Daring, observant, manly, Wills is brought upon the scene, and his ee tell 1 story of a 
life which’ many au English youth yet unborn will take for his model."—A thenaw 
NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in NEW ZEALAND. 

By Lieut.-Col. Caner, C.B., Deputy Adjutant-General. Post 8vo. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS and UNREVEALED 
MYSTERIES. By Wraxatt. 
“ The adventurers comprise the false Dauphins, Cardinal Alberoni, Baron de Ripperda, the 
Pretended Anne of Cleves, the Man in the Iron Mask, Anacharsis Cloots, Axel Fersen, 
ore of Corsica, Prince Kaunitz, Count de Bonneval, Cagliostro, Struenzee and 
Konigsmarck, Kasper Hausen, the Chevalier D'Eon, &c. &c. They have all the interest 
at ing to what is strange, dashing, and mysterious in a very high degree." —A thenceum. 


MRS. HALIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 
ne, We rank this story as the best Mrs. Wood has yet produced."—Globe. 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. Popular Edition, 
with Illustrations, 6s. 

THE CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Heyry Woop. 

INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI WAR. By Col. Sir 


Edition, with Illustrations, 6s. 
E. Avexanper,C.B. Post 8vo. ‘Ummediately. 


Popular 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


COMPLETION OF THOMAS HOOD'S WORKS. 
Lately published. 7 handsome vols. illustrated with a Portrait of the Poet and Humorist, Photo- 
graphed by J. & C. Watkins, from the Original Painting by Lewis, crown 8vo. cluth, 42s. 
A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE of the WOR ks of THOMAS 


D. Comic and Serious, in Prose an Edited, with Notes, hy his Sox. 


gall the Writings of the "Author of the Gone: of the Shirt” (* Hood's Own,” Ist 
and 2nd Series, ex cepted) that can discovered by the most careful research and inquiry. 
so may be had: 


A SECOND SERIES of | HOOD’S OWN;; or, Laughter from 


Year to Year. Illustrated by humorous Woodcuts, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE FIRST SERIES of HOOD’S OWN ; V5 oF Laughter from 


Year to Year. Illustrated Syo. cloth, 10s. 
HOOD’S POEMS. Fifteenth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
HOOD'S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. Eleventh Edition. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, Ss. 


HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in PROSE and VERSE. 
With 87 Original Designs. 


MEMORIALS of THOMAS HOOD. Collated, Arranged, and 


Edited by his Davonren ; with a Preface and Notes by his Sox. ” Tustrated with many 
trom Sketches, and of a Ms. page of ** The Song of the Shirt.” 2 vols. 


i Eowarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street. W. 
WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
TTENNYSON’S IDYLLS of the KING. New Edition, with 


a Dedication to the Memory of the Prince Consort. Cloth, 7s. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Fifteenth Edition. 


cloth, 9s. 


1 vol. fep. 8yo. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Medley. Eleventh Edition. 
Cloth, 5s. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD, and other Poems. Fifth Edition. 
“loth 


Cloth, 58. 
IN MEMORIAM. Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 6s. 
A WELCOME. 3d. 


London : Eowann Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


ELEVENTH EDITION (Corrected to December 1862). 
Dates = Facts relating to the History of Mankind from 7 most — and recent 
especially interesting to the Historian, Members of the Lea:ned Professions, 
Taaery Institutes, Merchants, and Genera! Readers. 
Lately published, | handsume Library vol. beautifully printed in legible type, cloth, iss. 


A» DICTIONARY of DATES relating to all Ages and Nations; 


r Uni Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and 
Mode: "the Ba Laws, Government of Progress in 
Industry, Literature, Arts aud science—their Achieveme! their Civil Military, 
and Keligious Institutic ns, and particularly of the British Empire. By Joseru_ Hayon. 
Eleventh Edition, revised and greatly enla) by Bensamin Vincent, t 
and Keeper of Library of the Royal Insti tution of Great Britain. 
London : Eowarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Strect, W. 


A SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY — SECOND DIVISION. 
No. IT. of the 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY, by Herserr SPENCER, is now 


the Subscribe New Subserii 
te the. Sates bers, instead of the work through the 


London: Wiusiams & Nonoats, 14 Henriette Street, Covent Garden. 


13 Great MarcponouGu Street, W. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 
LE AMONG CONVICTS. By t By the Rev. B. Grasox, 


M.R.I.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 21s. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 


ES I. to the DISGRACE of CH STICE COKE. SAMUEL RAW! 
GARDINER, late Student of Chi of CHIEF J we 
his able, intelligent, and interesting book. We will not 
Say it is the the period which the only 
r. Gardiner’ it good both 
planned ina manly spirit.” — The Reader. 


‘POINTS of CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE and ART. 


By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN, vo. 5s. 
HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and COURTIERS of the 


TIME of LOUIS XVI. 2 vols. 21s. 
wih a book which no one can read interest. It is well and 
book has something interesting to of almost every celebrity, male and male, of 
thea XVL.: from Maria Theresa ana Catherine of Russia to Lamonsters 
from Voltaire, Necker, Franklin, and Rosseau, to Tom Paine, Mesmer, and Cagliostro.""—Star. 


HE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOU S REIGN. Com- 
pleting “The History of pe IV., King of nee and Navarre.” From 
and Authentic Sources. By M. W. EER. 2 vols, wilt I Portraits. 2is. 
and work on the Reign of Henry IV. available to English 


MEMOIRS of WCHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 
HENRY WOODHEAD. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2is. 
“An impartial history be rin life of , Christine and portrai of her character are 
placed before the public in these valuable and interesting volumes.""—7he Press. 
REECE and the GREEKS; being the Narrative of a Winter 
Residence and Summer Travels in Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Translated by Many Howirr. 2 vols. 2is. 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
and Correspondence. 


do = the he injustice to 
hist 


ODGE'S PEERAGE. and for 1863, 
Under the especial Patronage of Her oad Corrected by the Nobility. or 

Second Edition, with the Arms beautifully “Engraved: “1 1. handsomely bound, 31s. 
“ Thereadiest, the most useful, and the exactest o: on the subject.” 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HEART and CROSS. By the Author of “ Margaret 


Maitland.” 1 vol. 
‘LIVE |. IT DOWN. By J. C. JEAFFRESON. Second 


This most readers; it is full, well considered, and well worked out. The 
plot is broad, and the interest goes on increasing to to A last It is by far the best work of 
ion Mr. Jeaffresou has yet written. epi th the physician's daughter, 
may take its place beside * Little Dombey’ for ie oath 
| ‘HE DESERTED HOUSE of HAW "KSWORTH. 3 vols. 
“ A novel of high class character and ble talent. It is full of incident of the 
most striking interest, natural in construction, and easy in style.”’"—Jessenger. 
| ‘RUE as STEEL. By Watrer Tuornpury. 3 vols. 
“This book, so honest and so earnest, is i abet that Mr. Thornbury has written, and is 
certainly one of which he may be proud.” 
St: OLAVES. 3 vols. Printed o on Toned Paper. 
“ This charming novel is the work of one who a great tulent for paren ian well 
some experience and knowledge of the world. *St. Olaves’ is the work of an artist. The 
whole | book is worth reading theneum, 
AVID ELGINBROD. By GrorcE MacDoratp, M.A. 
“* David Elginbrod’ is a eve which is the work of a man of true genius, and displays 
on original vein of reflection. There is much in his three volumes besides a plot; there _— 
writing, there is good thought, and there is some All th his work 
is a strong religious feeling, which will attract the highest class of readers." — 
4,VELINE. By the Author of “ Forest Keep.” 3 vols, 
“ The author <. <p has, with much refinement, more than a spark of genius akin 
to that of Mrs. Kadcliffe.""— .raminer. 


and MAID. the Author of “ John Halifax, 


Gentieman.” 2 vols. 
good book, as pleasant to ive.”"—Ath 


“POINT of HONOUR, "By the Author of “The Morals of 


May Fair,” &e. 2 2 vols. 2is. “A book which exceeds in truth and beauty all the author's 
former works.""—Vost. writing is clever and the plot interesting.” —A thencenm. 


TPHIRD EDITION of LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR 
HUGO. AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Revised. 3 Vols. 


(CECIL BEAUMONT. By the Hon, C. Srvarr Savitr. 


3 vols. (Just ready. 


Nearly ready, a New and cheaper Edition, with a Photographic Scene of the Lime Tree Walk 


at Audley Court, 6s. 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 
“ Tt is a good galloping novel, like a lop, to be enjoyed rather than ans. Itis 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 
full of rapid incident, well put together. = we begin to read, we cannot but go 
‘imes. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE," 
ENTITLED, 


MARTIN POLE. By Joun Savuypers, Author 


of “* Abel Drake's Wife,” &c. (Ready in May. 
Ta the press, 3 vols. 
TAKEN UPON TRUST. By the Author 
of “ Recommended to Mercy.” Ready in April. 


Works just published, and in Circulation at all the Libraries. 


NOTICE.—AURORA FLOYD, by the Author 


of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” " the Fifth Edition, is now ready at the Libraries, 3 vols. 
Ready this day, 3 vols. revised, and Four New Chapters added. 


CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. By Grorcz 


Aveovustus Sara, Author of “ Dutch Pictures,” &c. 


This day, at every Library, Second Edition, 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 


By J. Surnipan Faxv. 


Now ready, at every Library, 3 vols. 


A TANGLED SKEIN. By Atpany Fon- 


BLANQUE. 
Now ready, the 5s. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “ Sword and Gown.” 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WALTON & MABERLY’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY BARON LIEZBIG. 


THE NATURAL LAWS of HUSBANDRY. 
By Josres Vow Lienro. Edited by Buvru, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in Queen's 
College, Cork. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth lettered, !0s. 6d. (Now ready. 

THE PLANT. EARTHY PHOSPHATES. 

THE SOIL. GROUND RAPE-CAKE, 

ACTION OF SOIL ON FOOD OF WOOD ASH. 

AMMONIA AND NITRIC ACID. 

FARM-YARD MANURE. COMMON SALT, NITRATE OF SODA, 

SYSTEM OF FARM-YARD MANURING. SALTS OF AMMONIA, GYPSUM, 

GUANO, LIME, 

POUDRETTE—HUMAN EXCREMENTS. 


PLANTS IN MANURE. 


By the same Author, 


FAMILIAR LETTERS on CHEMISTRY. Fourth Edition, 


small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS on MODERN AGRICULTURE. Small 8vo. 6s. 


DR. GARROD on GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


aovr. Second Edition, enlarged and carefully revised, coloured and other Illustrations, 
small svo. 15s. 

“ Dr. Garrod has, in this edition, incorporated the results of his increased experience of the 
nature and treatment of gout ; and has added a chapter on the diseases to which gouty persons 
are peculiarly liable.” —British Medical Journal. 


THE MYSTERY of MONEY EXPLAINED 


and ILLUSTRATED by the MONETARY HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
Conquest to the Present Time. Second Edition, with a Preface containing a Reply to the 
objections urged against the Work in the “ Reader,” the “Morning Star,” and the 
Athenwum,” 8vo. 7s. éd. 

“The book-which is the work of a gentleman who has been engaged in trade and banking 
ever since the year 180!1,is not only valuable as containing the opinions of a competent and 
decided thinker, but also possesses a fair share of interest for the general reader.””—Spectator. 


ELEMENTS of COMPARATIVE PHILO- 


LOGY. By Dr. R. G. Larnam, F.R.S. 1 vol. Svo. 21s. 

“Tt is impossible for us to give any idea of the great mass of information which he has 
brought tuzether ; there is hardly a language in the world of which a few words are not civen. 
‘Those who take an interest in the study will find the book to be a repertory of most that is 
valuable on the subject. Dr. Latham has spared no pains in producing a book full of learning 
and erudition.” —London Review, 

* A compendious dictionary of this nature is as great a necessity for the student of Com- 
parative Grammar as an ordiuary lexicon would be to the student of any given lensuese” 

ily News. 


LATHAM on the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Fifth Edition, revised, with considerable alterations. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 
By the same Author, 


SMALLER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By Laruam and Maperty. 


‘Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Eighteenth Thou- 


sand, small Svo. 4s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition, 


small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. Third 


Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LOGIC in its APPLICATION to LANGUAGE. 12mo. 6s. 


INSTINCT and REASON. By Sir Grorce 


Ramsay, Bart. Small 5s. 
“ We cordially commend Sir George Ramsay's book to our readers.” 
Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 


By the same Author, 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 8&vo. 10s. 6d. 


Vil 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORD- 
ANCE of the NEW TESTAMENT: an Attempt ata Verbal Connexion between the 
Original and the English Translation. ‘“hird Edition, revised, royal $vo. 42s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW and 


CUALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT: an Attempt at a Verbal 
Connexion between the Original and the English Translation. With Indexes, &c. 
Secund Edition, revised, 2 vols. royal Svo. £3 13s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES 


for SCHOOLS. Fep. 8vo. cloth, red edges, each 3s. 6d. 
ENGLAND. 68 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
ROME. 79 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
GREECE. 74 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


DR. WALSHE on DISEASES of the HEART 


and GREAT VESSELS. Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, small Svo. 12s. 6d. 


DR. WALSHE on DISEASES of the LUNGS. 


Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


DR. EDWARD SMITH on CONSUMPTION 


in its EARLIER and REMEDIABLE STAGES. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“Dr. Smith's treatment is thoroughly rational. He enforces and lays down 
analeptic treatment of disease as regards diet and regimen.” —AMedical Times. ton 


“MR. QUAIN on DISEASES of the RECTUM. 


Second Edition, coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


WALTON & MABERLY, UPPER GOWER STREET & IVY LANE. 


In the press, crown 8vo. 


THE DIVINE AUTHORITY of the PEN- 


TATEUCH. By the Rev. Dasre, Moore, M.A., Incumbent of 
Camden Church, Camberwell. 


Now ready, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of a RARE FRENCH TESTA- 


MENT, in which Purgatory and the Mass are introduced into the Sacred 
Text: being an Exposure of a Gross Fraud practised on the Protestants 
of France. By Henry Corroy, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL for COMMUNION CLASSES 
and COMMUNICANT MEETINGS. Addressed specially to the 
Parish Priests and Deacons of the Church of England. By C. 
Pickerise Crarke, M.A., Author of “The Acts and Writings of the 
Apostles.” 


Now ready, 4to. uniform with “ British Seaweeds,” 18s. 


BRITISH BEETLES. Transferred in 259 


Plates from Curtis's “ British Entomology ;” with Descriptions by 
E. W. Janson, Esq., Secretary of the Entomological Society. 


*,* An Edition with coloured Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANALECTA GRAECA MINORA; with 


Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. By the Rev. 
Percivau Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Author of “Materials for Latin Prose Composition,” “ Materials for 
Greek Prose Composition ;” Editor of “ Taciti Germania et Agricola,” 
in Bell & Daldy’s Grammar School Classics —“ Greek Accidence,” and 
“ Latin Accidence,” in Bell & Daldy’s Classical Tubles. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. half-moroceo, Roxburghe style, 5s. 6d. 


THE ODES and CARMEN SAZCULARE of 
HORACE. Translated into English Verse by Jonx Contneroys, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford, 


In the press, 2 vols. fep. Sve. 


DENISE. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle 


Mori.” 


In the press, crown 8vo. 


LEGENDS of the LINTEL and the LEA. 


By W. 8. Denpy, Esq. 


Immediately, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


BALLADS and SONGS. By Bessm R. 


PaRKEs. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
LOVE and MAMMON, and other Poems. 
By F. 8. Wyvitt, Author of “ Pansies.” 


“ This volume of poems is far beyond the average of those which descend in shoals 
upon the reluctant critic. The writer is possessed of a Pegasus.” —Critic. 
* Free from the vice of affectation.” — Reader. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GLIMPSES into PETLAND. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A. With an Introduction by Crane, 


“ The student of natural history will quickly perceive that this book is written by a 
man of scientific observation and feminine delicacy of intuition. Mr. Wood's accoun 
of the education of his pet cats is exceedingly instructive.”"—Spectator. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MILDRED’S LAST NIGHT; or, the Frank- 
lyns. Ry the Author of “ Aggesden Vicarage.” 

“ Many pleasing and lifelike scenes are given in this tale, which is both amusing 
and instructive, and records the domestic life, the trials and pleasures, of a family ata 
country parsonage. The book may be recommended as far above the average of 
moral tales.”—English Churchman. 
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NUMBER I. TO APPEAR IN MAY. 


THE FINE ARTS’ QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


In royal 8vo. price Six yg Number. 
(Annual Subscription One Guines.) 


This periodical is intended to meet the requirements of collectors, con- 
noisseurs, and all who are interested in the cultivation of the Fine Arts. It 
will treat of Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving ; of Photography, so far as 
it is employed as a substitute for Drawing and ‘Engraving ; and of Orna- 
mental and Decorative Art. 

The illustration of the history of Art, and of its various schools, from 
original monuments and records; and of the lives of Artists of ev ery 
country,—but particularly of our own,—with their works, will be one con- 
spicuous object of this Review. 

Another will be the historical and critical description of Galleries, Collec- 
tions, and Special Exhibitions of works of Art ; and of Pictures, Sculptures, 
&c., deserving separate notice. Descriptive Catalogues of the choicer 
portions of celebrated Public and Private Collections will also be given. 

Important Works on the Fine Arts will be reviewed at length; and a 
complete list of all publications on these subjects, in every language, ‘usually 
accompanied by short accounts of their contents and value, will be given in 
every number. Recently published Engravings will also be periodically 
noticed. 

Practical improvements in the materials and processes employed in the 
Fine Arts; in the methods and appliances of Art-instruction ; and in the 
application of the Arts of Design to Decorative and Ornamental purposes, 
will be fully deseribed. 

Illustrations, in various styles of Engraving, and in Photography, will be 
given whenever they are requi 

Each number will contain a Chronicle of Sales, Meetings of Fine-Art 
Associations, Acquisitions by Public Institutions, and of all events interesting 
to lovers of the Fine Arts. 

And space will be set apart to enable Correspondents to propose Inquiries 
for information ; or to place on record isolated or minute Facts, worthy of 
being remembered. 

Articles and notices will be authenticated by the names of their Authors, 
or of the Contributors from whom they are received. 

Amongst those who have promised their assistance to this undertaking, 
either as regular or occasional contributors, or as in particular 
departments of Art, are the following : — 


His Excellency the Marquis D’ w. Lloyd, Esq., M.R.S.L. 
E. Beul*, Secretaire Perpetuel de 1’ Academie Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS. » British 


des Beaux Muse 
8. Birch, Esq., F.8.A., Keeper of Oriental | W. Maskell, Esq. 
Antiquities, bath Museum. C. T. Newton, Esq., Keeper of Gack and 
Prof. E. Bodenstedt, Roman ‘Antiquitics, British Museum. 
E. Bond, Esq., British Muse: F. T. Palgrave, Esq. 
The Rev. J. 5. Brewer, Public "Record Office. R. Redgrave, Esq., R.A.. Inspector General 
J. Bruce, Esq. F.S.A., Public Record Uftice. of Art, Department of Science and Art. 
J. Burtt, Esq., Public Record Office. J.C. Robinson, Esq. F.S.A., Superintendent 
W. H. Carpenter, Esq., F.S.A., Keeper of pong Collecti South K Mu- 
Prinis and Drawings, British Museum. 
H. Cole, Esq., C.B., Sporetary to the ‘Depart- The’ Ve Rev. Canon Rock, D.D. 
ment of Science and A Sainsbury, Esq., Public Resord 
O. Delepierre, Esq., S.A. Office 
G. Scharf, F.S.A., Keeper of National 
Esq. Dir. S.A., British rtrait Galle 


a W. Smith, Esq., Es. A. 
P.E. Giudici, to the Academy of | W. W. Story, E'sq:, tome. 
the Fine Arts, Floren Tom Tuylor, Esq 
Pref. Director, Royal Museum, The H. a Triqueti, Paris. 
Dr. W. Unger, Guttingen. 
J. Winter Jones, Esq.., V.P.S.A., Keeper of W.S. W. Vaux, E q.,F.S.A., Keeper of Coins, 
Printed Books, British Muscum. &c., British Museum. 
Professor Kingsley, B.D., Cam- “Waring, Bsa. 
The Count de Laborde, Archives Imperiales, | The Kev. Dr. Wellesley, Oxford. 
Par Esq., Keeper of National 
7 ‘Count de Casteyrie, Paris. 


yard, Esq., M.P., D.C.L. Digby Wyatt, Eaq., F.S.A, 
&. &. 
Editor—B. B. Woopwarp, F.S.A., Librarian in Ordinary to the Queen, and 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, Windsor Castle. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
THE ROYAL LIBRARY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
THE QUEEN'S PRIVATE LIBRARY. 


IL.R.I. the Prince of Wales The Lord Methuen. 
H.R.H, the Crown Princess “of Prussia (Prin- The Lord De Tabley. 


cess Royal of England). ‘The Earl Lincoln. 
H.R.H. the Princess tie: Sir C. L. Eastlake, / "re. Te 
His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. The London Library. 


His Grace the Duke of Hamilton. &. 
His Excellency the Marquis M. Azcglio. 


Publishers—Messrs, CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
To whose care all Communications and Works for Review should be addressed. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the 18th and 19th CEN- 
TURIES. Second Series. By Gustav Farvrac. (On the 20th inst. 
Also, 


PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
CENTURIES. By Gesrav Frevrac. 2 vols. post Svo. 2s. 
Post 8vo. 
BERTHA’S REPENTANCE: a Tale. By J. Frazer Corxnan, 
Author of “ East and West. (On the 20th inst. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
LIFE in the SOUTH from the COMMENCEMENT of the 
WAR. By a Bartisu Svasect. Being 9 Social History of those who took 
part in the Battles, from a Personal Acquaintance with them in their own Homes. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
DEEP WATERS: a Novel. By Miss Ayna Drury, Author of 
“ Misrepresentation,” “ Friends and Fortune,” 
Second Edition, 2 vols. post &vo. 21s. 
ROBA DI ROMA. By Wir11aM W. Srory. 


“Till Rome shall fall, the City of the Seven Hills will be inexhaustible ae. a cubjost of of | 
interest. * Roba di Roma’ contains the gatherings of an honest observer 


a | 
anent value to entitle it to 5 place of honour on the shelf which contuine every H 
'—A theneum. 


It has perm 
lover o1 italy’ 's Rome-books.” 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS during the PRESENT CENTURY. | 
By Captain Wurre Jervis, M.P. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


| Live, &e. 


McCULLOCH ON TAXATION. 


Just published, New Edition (the Third), 8vo. Its. 
TAXATION AND THE FUNDING 
SYSTEM. 


By J. R. McCULLOCH, Esq. 
Corrected throughout, and made applicable to Existinz Circumstances. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CITARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


Just published, | vol. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


THE PLAIN 0F TROY DESCRIBED; 


And the Identity of the Ilium of Homer 
with the New Ilium of Strabo Proved, by Comparing tho 
Poet’s Narrative with the Present Topography. 


By CHARLES MACLAREN, F.R.S.E. 
The First Edition of this work was published | in 1822. Rt be now re-published with numerous 
iefly the fi a Persona 


Corrections, Additions, and Improvements, ¢ 4 1 Visit to the Plain in 
illustrated with a copy of the Admiralty of the Plain, Topographic Sketches, 


EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


DE QUINCEY. 


PRICE £3 33. THE COMPLETE 


WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
“THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER.” 


15 vols. crown 8vo. with Index. 


EDINEURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


RE-ISSUE OF 


LORD ST. LEONARDS’ 
HANDYBOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 


Seventh Edition ; to which is now added, 
A Letter on the New Laws for obtaining an Indefeasible Title. 
With a Portrait of the Author, engraved by Holl. 
Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGIT AND LONDON, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


More than a Hundred Thousand Readers are now supplied with Books from Mudie’s Library, 
New Oxford Street, London ; Cross Street, Manchester ; and Temple street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Two or three Friends, in any nelgtheustend, may unite in One Subscription to Mudie’s 
remintd, and obtain a constant succession of the best New Works as they appear, on moderate 
terms. For Prospectuses apply to Charlies Edward Mudie, New Oxtord Street, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Mudie's Libra call on 1 days to Exchange Books at the Residences of 
Subscribers in art of London and immediate neighbourhood 
Lists of New hoice Works now in course of delivery will be forwarded on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 


THE PENT: ATEUCH, and its Relation to the JEWISIT and 
CHRISTIAN. DISPEN: Anpnews Nenron, late Professor of Sacred 
History, Harvard Universi Jounx dames Tayten, B.A., Member of the 
Ilistorico- Theological Society of Principal ot Manchester New Coltege, London, 
London: Loxemax, Gurex, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
In 1 vol. large 8vo. 35s. — Fifth Edition of 
(THE LAW of CONTRACTS. By C. G. Anpptson, Esq., 
‘ister-at-Liw. ‘Treating of Sales, Warranties, Mortgages, Landlord ond Tenant, 
Works and poe | Bui! ding Contracts, Bailments, Charter Parties, Carriers, Lusurance, 
Suretyship, Agency, Partnership, Public C Bilis, Notes, &c. 
London : Srevens, Sons, & Waynes, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, | vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d., equal to ordinary 3 vol. Editions, entitled 


J OSEPH ANSTEY ; or, the Patron and the Protégé. A Story 
of Chequered Experiences i Life, from Youth upwards. By D. 8S. Henry. 

“ The success of medivcrity, both in public and in private life, affords a valuable lesson to the 
world—a lesson the nore extensively useful because the example is vy seen to operate upon 
afar more enlarged scale than the feats of rare endowments.”— Lord Brougham. 

London : Joux Wirsox, 93 Great Russell Street. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d.; post free, 32 stamps. 


(THE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the Preven- 
of Deafness. By Wes. Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for 


the Ear, Soho Square. 


Just published, Second Edition, !s. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
| oa Searanss and NOISES in the EAR, arising from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgie 
Rensnaw, 356 Strand, W. 
Companion Volume to “ Things not ring Known.” 
Now ready, ck cloth, 3s. 
THINGS to be REMEMBERED DAILY LIFE; with 


Experiences and Recollections. By Joux Truas, F.S.A., Author of “ Things 
Generally know Days—School of Life—Busi Life— Trai 
Co: Time—Life, and Len: of le— ness- Life— Tlome ts— 
The Spirit of of the Age — World-Knowledge — Education, the Art which teaches Men how to 


W. Kenr & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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April 18, 1863.] 


The Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


MY ESCAPE FROM SIBERIA. 


By RUFIN PIOTROWSKI. 
With Portrait and Map. Translated, with the express sanction of the Author, from the German. 


*,* This is the only complete English version of a work that has produced the most 
extri yeoention throughout Europe, and to which the present stirring events in Poland 
impart peculiar interest. 


LONDON : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 


SIR G.C. LEWIS. SEE MEN OF THE TIME. 


AUGUSTUS EGG. See MEN of the TIME. 

LORD PALMERSTON. See MEN of the TIME. 

W. P. FRITH. See MEN of the TIME. 

SIR JAMES OUTRAM. See MEN of the TIME. 
Crown half-bound, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 


RUSSIA IN THE TIMEJOF PETER THE GREAT. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 4vo. 21s. 
THE DIARY OF AN AUSTRIAN 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION 


AT THE COURT OF TILE CZAR PETER THE GREAT. 
Together with a Narrative of the Dangerous Rebellion of the Strelitz, &c. 


Translated from the original Latin, and Edited by Count Macnonnet, K.S,LL, &c. 


FROM THE “ TIMES.” 
“ This is the translation of a work of extreme rarity, and of high historical value.” 
FROM TILE “ ATHENEUM.” 


“ The two volumes will be read with avidity, and we may add that those persons who have 

rused with horror the accounts of the atrocities committed by the Russians in Poland — par- 
ticularly that of ‘trampling’ and then murdering the wounded foe — will be ready to account 
for it after closing this Diary, which describes manners and customs influencing the national 
character even in these later days.” 


FROM THE “MORNING POST.” 


“ This translation has certainly placed before us one of the most curious books which has 
of late issued from the press, especially the Diary, which records the author's own experiences, 
and furnishes original anecdotes, not to be found elsewhere, of the most remarkable mau of his 
age.” 


LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, 1! BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


EUGENE SUE’S LAST NOVEL. 


Just published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE RIVAL RACES; 


Or, the Sons of Joel: a Legendary Romance, 
By EUGENE SUE. 


“* The Rival Races’ is a book full of interest and spirit, original and new in a 

degree, aud marked by a power of delineating the past which is the property of genius alone. 
It is a book in every way worth reading. It brings before us the scenes through the medium of 
which the historian pictures to himself his history. It fills the annals of ancient times with 
people such as we might cow to have lived. It crowds into a small space the interest of all 
that the historian chooses to look on as most peculiar and eventful in the ages of which he 
writes. It evolves an ingenious but fanciful hypothesis, conveyed through a series of brilliant 
stirring sketches, and this exactly what many Frenchmen think is the ideal aim of history. 
As a composition, too, it is full of merit. No writer could set himself a much more difficult 
task than that of having to awaken interest bya series of small pluts, forming parts of a general 
scheme definite enough to give coherence. The task, however, has been successfully accom- 
plished in * The Rival Races.’ ""—Saturday Review, 


LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., 69 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day is published, &s. 6d. 


EXERCISES ON EUCLID AND IN 
MODERN GEOMETRY. 


For the use of Schools, Private Students, and Junior University 
Students. 


By J. McDOWELL, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin. 


CAMBRIDGE : DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


This day is published, 4s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. 


RECENSUIT ET BREVI ANNOTATIONE INSTRUXIT 
F, A. PALEY, M.A. 


CANTABRIGIAE : DEIGHTON, BELL, ET SOC. LONDINI: BELL ET DALDY. 


This day is published, Is. 


A LECTURE ON SCULPTURE, 


Delivered in the Town Hall, Cambridge, before the Cambridge 
School of Art, on Tuesday Evening, March 17, 1863. 


By RICHARD WESTMACOTT, R.A., F.R.S, 
Professor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy. 


THE VICE-CHANCELLOR IN THE CHAIR. 


CAMBRIDGE : DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 


THIRD EDITION OF MRS.GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


In a few days, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “ Mary Barton,” “ North and South,” “Life of Charlotte Bronty,” &c. 


SMITIT, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 


SKIRMISHING. 


By the Author of “ Who Breaks—Pays,” “ Cousin Stella,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL, 


On the 24th inst. post 8vo. 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “ Sylvia's Lovers,” &c. 
(REPRINTED FROM “ALL THE YEAR ROUND."”) 


SMITH, ELDER, « CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Next week, post 8vo. 


A SIMPLE WOMAN. 


By the Author of “ Nut-Brown Maids,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, with 2 Illustrations, post 8vo. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


(REPRINTED FROM THE “ CORNHILL MAGAZINE.”) 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


On Saturday, April 25, will be published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE MIRROR, 


A Weekly Newspaper and Review. 


There does not exist any weekly journal in which so much care is bestowed on the ti 
of news as on the expression of opinion; and, indeed, for educated readers, there is strictly 
speaking no such thing as a weekly newspaper. It is proposed in “THE MIRROR” to meet 
this deficiency by digesting thoroughly the news of each weck, and presenting it in the fullest, 
clearest, and freshest manner. If the design be worthily executed, the result should be a 
picture of the week, bearing the stamp of history. The details of the plan will best be under- 
stood from the paper itself; here it is enough to say that they will be carried out by the most 
able newswriters of the day, and in a mode hitherto unattempted. 


Not only will * THE MIRROR” thus fully set forth the story of the week, it will devote 
ample space to the review of politics, life, letters, art, and science. Its tone will be quite 
independent. To say that it will be Liberal, or that it will be Conservative, would, in the 
present sense of these words, convey little meaning. It will in politics, as in literature, avoid 
cant, crotchets, and cliques, and reflect the healthiest thought of the time. For this department 
of the paper, also, not less than for that allotted to news, a most competent staff has been 
engaged, and readers may be assured that the criticism, whether of public affairs. of manners, 
or of books and works of art, will represent the views of some of the best living writers. 


“THE MIRROR” will be issued in a form convenient for binding ; and its 
price will be Sixpence. 
6 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


This day, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN QUESTION AND 
HOW TO SETTLE IT. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED), 


CENTRAL OFFICES: 
25 PALL MALL, AND ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


Single Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA per Annum. 


No Work of General Interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from the Collection. 
YEARLY. HALF-YEARLY. QUARTERLY. 
2s 


a. 
6 
Two Volumes 1 1 0 0 070 
Teves on 0 010 6 
Five 136 013 6 
Ten 115 0 100 
Twenty 4, 5 5 O 215 0 11 0 
Office, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
ee Fhe Pole Seale of Subscription will be forwarded on application. 


The Saturday Review. [April 18, 1863. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
WINE MERCHANT, 


65 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E£E-C. 


WINES OF HUNGARY. 


“No life without phosphor.’ — Kirrztnsky, pp. 15-16 of Wine Report for 1863. 


WHITE WINES. RED WINES. 


Admirably adapted for dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from acidity Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and 
combined with the full high aroma of the Rhine wines. ; containing great body without acidity. 
P (Bottles included) per Doz. 
(Bottles inelnded) per Doz. 
Pesther Steinbruch 26s Menes, exceedingly stout and full-bodied . ...... 28s. 
Somlauer Auslese 28s. Erlaure, high-flavoured ditto . . . + 288. 
208 Any of the above in Pints 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 
Ditto ditto Auslese. 32s, 
Hungarian Hock. SOS, SWEET WINES. 
Any of the above in Pints 4s. per Two Dozen extra. Ditto ditto DieKrone ....... 968.5 5 Gills. 


HunGary.—The equitable re-adjustment of the wine duties finally made | convalescence from typhus, exhausting perspirations, the so-called adynames, 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer admitting wines below 26° of spirit and the immense number of those multinominal chronic pains which chemi- 
instead of 18° as first enacted, has enabled me to import and supply the cally originate from the deprivation of the body of the phosphoric acid, and 
stout and superior growths of this country without any advance in price, | slightly affecting the system of the bones or the muscles, the glands and 
and it is with increased satisfaction that I announce the cordial approval of libres in serofulous persons, or even the peripheric and central system of the 
those of my friends who have tried them. All writers on the capability and nerves. These diseases never can be cured by calcinated oyster shells, bone 
resources of Hungary express their surprise at the quantity annually pro- ashes, ostcolith, apatit, or the mineralogical phosphorite, or by any other 
duced, being no less than 360 millions of gallons, constituting her one of the _ kind of an organic phosphoric acid or cold application. The doses of all 
largest wine-growing regions in Europe; and it is further deserving of re- these bodies would pass through and leave the intestine quite untouched, 
mark, that Hungary and Greece are the only countries of any note that have without effecting a resorption, still less an assimilation.” 
hitherto escaped the oidium. The character of the red class may be described 
as a stout Burgundy, with a full Claret flavour, and generally they are 
stronger than either French or Rhenish wines. The main reason for this 
may be sought in the species of grape, in the peculiarities of the soil, in the 
exceptional climate of the country, and finally, perhaps, in the fact that in 


The wines quoted in the following table were examined as to — 1° their 
extract; 2° their strength in alcohol; 3° their per centage of phosphoric 
acid: 


Hungary the vineyards occupy the sunny slopes of high elevation. Phos- 
The very general interest manifested by my statements regarding the a Specific | Extract | Alcohol | phoric 
specific character of the Hungarian wines has induced me to obtain still werget. lo fo a 
further particulars respecting them, and I feel much pleasure in exercising | 2 
the privilege afforded me of submitting to your notice the following analysis | ——e ey ’ vats 
of wines undertaken by Dr. Wm. Kletzinsky, an eminent analytical Strasse 
physician of Vienna, with a view, if possible, to supplement from other Hoekt a — é 0-9998 265 H 113 
sources the useful qualities of Malaga wine. He informs us that “ The rather | Cincinnati (U S$.) : E ‘ 0°9942 3-12 12 1-72 
considerable ingredient of phosphate of ammonia in Malaga wine is one of | Chat cae I atitte. * ° a 0-9991 3:72 2 nes 
the causes which secured for it the great celebrity it possesses as to its | @, ition ~ ae 10628 90-12 15 
intrinsic worth; and from the undoubtedly great nutritive powers of the | 10732 21:57 | 19 
phosphate upon the system of the nerves, bones, and muscles, it can easily be | | 40083 “487 7 
understood why Malaga wine became almost the only one officially acknow- Sant 10025 5-92 
ledged to be the wine for convalescents. During a succession of inquiries Madeira (strevw wine) 10081 B52 22 
into the definition and quantity of the free acid, the extract, and the alcoholic | Stieeey - ee 10017 6-28 18 pte 
percentage of some warranted-genuine sorts of wine, I discovered that the Cy 1-0331 876 2 
phosphate magnesia always forms an essential part of the wine, without any | Baia (Hungar ’) , 0-9981 3 24 il pho 
difference as to the country or year of its growth, its standing-place, goodness, E 6-2 10 3-99 
or age; but that the quantity of the phosphoric salt in the wines is subject Ofner ds. ..# Scaaee 0-9983 p Foe 11 374 
to important variations, in a sure and direct proportion to the degree of the (finest ualit ) 1815 16 412 
goodness of the wine; so much so, that the quantity of this salt affords, 10296 wiz | 105 4-52 
perhaps, a surer test of the goodness of the wine than the analysis of the | Tokai, 1827, do. pias, 1-0257 10°15 il , 109 
extract or the alcohol itself. Heretofore, we have had heavy wines, posses- | Tokay 1 834. d ™ ; 4 4 1-0316 1133 il rhe 
sing a high quantity of extracts; strong wines with high quantities of | 


Se alcohol; light wines with a scanty extract ; and weak wines having only a | 
Sage little alcohol. Each of these categories had its rightful designation and its 

Sos dietetic circumference. To the arthritic patient the heavy wines would be 
fatal ;for the sufferers from calculi it would be as dangerous to use wine of 
an oxalic sourness, as for those affected with tubercles the strong wines. 
Now, to these three main principles has been joined a fourth — the quantity 
of the phosphate. The phosphor is for the organic nature such a precious “ Munich, April 18, 1851. 
clement that everything able to furnish it should be held worthy of being i a zl 
encompassed within the halo of its own bi-chemical glory. The relative “Not long ago I read Dr. Kletzinsky’s analytical article, and my belief is that the 
contents of phosphor in the wine must, therefore, oe aright the judg- | Hungarian wines, whose generous qualities I fully appreciate, have over other wines a 
ment as to its dietetic merits in general, and especially its therapeutic | particular restorative virtue, to be attributed tothe phosphoric acid which they contain. 
indication. In a dietetical point of view, it must be taken into consideration that the Hungarian 
wines are generally richer in alcohol than the Bordeaux wines. 


Such are the valuable demonstrations of Dr. W. Kletzinsky, and their 
announcement occasioned a strong sensation among the medical men of 
Germany. It attracted notice from the Baron Liebig, the greatest authority 
in modern chemistry, who writes thus : ~ : 


“** No life without phosphor.’ 
“ As to the nature and degrees of diseases in which the use of wines rich 


= : 3 = in phosphoric acid are proved to be most beneficial, it is particularly in the (Signed) “J. LIEBIG, M. Pr.” 
Se WINE REPORT FOR 1863 AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES, TWENTY-EIGHT 
eS PAGES POST FREE. 

= Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post-office Orders payable at General Post-office. 


—— ALL WINES IN CASKS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND. 


3 JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
: SAT CONSIGNEE TO THE VINICOLE DE L’ILE DE SANTORIN, GREECE, 
REVIE W. 65 FENGHURCH STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


F REW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID INES, at ¢ 
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